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NV part of bitary is is more in fruftive Res 
delighting, than the lives of great and 
worthy men : the ſhortneſs of them invites many - 
readers, and there are ſuch little and yet remark- 
able paſſages in them, too inconſiderable to be put + 
in a general biſtory of the age in which they 
lived, that all people are very defirous to know 
them. This makes Plutarch's lives to be more 
generally read than any of all the books 2 8 
the ancient Greeks or Romans writ. | 55 
Bui the lives of heroes and princes are com- 
, monly filled with the account of the great things 
dne by them, which do rather belong to a gene- 
ral, than a particular hiſtory ; and do rather 
amuſe the readers fancy with a ſplendid ſhew. of 
greatneſs, than offer him what is really ſo uſeful 
, » hack and indeed the lives of princes are 
1 eitber 
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ether n with fo much Pattery, by 150 2 a 
intended to merit by it at their own bands, r 
ethers concerned in them; or with ſo much ſpite, 
by thoſe pho being ill uſed by them have re- 
venged themſelves on their memory, that there is 
not much to be built on them; and though the 
ill nature of many makes what is fahre writ 
10 be generally more read and believed, than 
when the flaitery is viſible and coarſe, yet cer- 
rainy reſentment may make the writer 2 


the truth of biſtory, as much as -intere 
aud fince all men have their blind fides, and 
ccmmit errors, be that will induſtrioufly lay theſe 
| together, leaving out, or but. lightly touching, 
© oha Hould be ſet againſt them to balance them, 
A may male a very good man appear in very bd 
* colours : fo upon the whole matter, there is not 
that reaſon to expe either much truth, or great | 
© nftruZion, - from what is written concerning 
Heroes or primes; for few bave been able to _ 
. imitate the patterns Suetonius ſet the world. 3 
. .oriting. the lives of the Roman os ard with. 
=; _ the ſame freedom that they had led them. but 
© the. lives of private men, though they ſeldom 
entertain tbe reader with ſuch a variety of paſ- 
ſages as the other do; yet cer tai inly . they. Mer 
him things that are more imitable, and do pre- 
9 6 2 1 : ſen / 


au, wiſdom and eee im, 1 nat only in 4 
. i 2 700 on as 4 Piece of 
/ #be invention 0. or fancy of . the wr ter, but in fach 
plain and familiar iaſtauces, as. do both direck. 
| him better, and perſuade, him more; and. thert 
| gre wat ſuch temptations, to biaſs thoſe who writ 
them, 2 that we may generall: ' depend, more on 
the, truth of uch relations as are given in them. 

In tbe age in which we live, religion and 
| virtue have been pr 0; oſed and defended. with | 
1 7 advantages, with that great force of rea- 
"Se on, and thoſe perſuaſi ons, that they ran hardly 
be maiched in former times ; yet after all this, 
There are. but few much wrought on by them, 
wb cb. perhaps flows from this, among other 

"reaſons, that there are not ſo many excellent 
"Patterns ſet out, as might bath in a ſhorter and 
more effettual manner recommend that to the 
world, which diſcourſes do but toldly ; the wit 
and ile of the writer being more conſidered 
Iban the argument which they handle, and 
"therefore the propoſing virtue and religion” in. 
WOE a model, may perhaps operate more than | 
| ""2he perſpective of it can do; and for the biſtory | 
n of learning, nothing does fo preſerve and im- 


ove it, as the writing the lives -4q thoſe Yoo 
ave been eminent in $0 
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a There % book the @ncients: dave l fiat, 
wich might bave informed us more than Nio- 
genes Loertius his lives of the philoſophers, i 
be bad. bad the art. of writing equal. t that 
great ſubjet which he undertook, for if he had 
given the world ſuch account of them, as Gaſe 
ſendus has done of Peiręſt, how great a ſtock 
of | knowledge might we have had, which by his 


unſtilfulneſs is in a great meaſure loſt ; fi Ince we 


. 219. other, or better author, that has written ay 
that argument. 

For many ages there were no "Pp writ ae 
by monks,. through whoſe writings there runs 


| ſuch an incureable humour of telling incredible | 
and inimitable paſſages, that little in them can 


| be believed or propoſed as a pattern. Sulpitius 


Severus and Ferom ſhewed too much credulity 5 
in the lives they writ, and raiſed Martin aud 


 Hilarion beyond what can be reaſonable believed: 
after them, Socrates, Theodoret, | Sozomen, and 


Palladius, took-a pleaſure to tell uncouth ftories 


of the monks of Thebais, and Nitra ; and thoſe 
who. came after them, ſcorned to fall ſhort of 
them, but raiſed their ſaints above thoſe of for- 
mer ages, fo that one would have thought that 


: 5 . ——_— could raiſe no higher; 


and 


muſt . How. depend only on him, becauſe we have 
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PREFACE. 


5 and nir bunour infocted even thoſe who had 
otherwiſe a good ſenſe of things, and a juſt 
apprebenfion” of "mankind, as may appear in 
Nati bet Paris, abo though he was" a writer 
f great. judgment and fidelity, yet he has tors 


rupted bis hiſtory with much" of that alley: bu 


when emulation and envy roſe among the ſeveral 


orders 'or houſes, then they improved in that 


art o making romances, inſtead f writing 


lives, to that pitch; that the world Became g. 


nerally much ſtandalixed with them. The Fran- 


ciſcans and Dominicans tried who could ſay the 
moſt extravagant things of the founders, or | 
other ſaints of their orders, and the Benedic- 


Tines, who thought themſelves poſſeſt f the 


belief f the world, as well as of its wealth; 


endravoured all that was poſſible ſtill to keep up 
the dignity of their order, by out- lying the others 
all they could; and whereas bere or there, a 
miracle, a viſion, or trance, might have occured 


in the lives of former ſaints,” now every yy 


n of thoſe wonder ful Hings. 


Mor has the humour of writing in ſuch 4 


manner, been quite laid down in tbis age, though 

more awakened and better enlightened," as ap. 
pears in the life of Philip Nerius, and à great 
ay more: and the jeſuits at Autwerp, ars 


2020 


mer REA OE. 


wow taking cure 10. load the world. with a u 
and valuminons collection of all thoſe lives that 
zar already ſwelled to eleven volumes in folio, 
iu ſmall print, and yet being. digeſted accord- 
ing. le abe calender, they have yet but 9a 
writ in another manner, where there are. . 
mam eucellent paſſages, that he is jaliy to be 
rerſtoned amongſt the greateſt Pars that 
France bas afforded. in this age. (now 
le miles: have eee h and 
« ſcorn af all ſacred things, by writing, of thoſe 
2 men in ſuch 4 train, as mates not only 
what is fo related to be diſbelieved, but creates 
mY «diftruſt- of the authentical wwritings of aur 
ma boly faith; others have fallen into another 
| - »extream, in writing lives too jejunely, ſwelling 
them up with W accounts of the childhood + 
and education, and the domeſtick and private 
affairs of. thoſe perſons of whom they. writ ,. in 
- xobich- tbe world is little concerned; zy theſe 
tbey become Jo flat, that few care to read them; 
"For certainly thoſe tranſactions are only fit to be 
delivered to poſterity, that may carry with them 
eme uſeful piece id eee to Ro 
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e PREP ACHE. 
babe noto un argument before me, which. 
vill afford indeed only a. ſhort hiſtory, but will 
contain'in it as great a charatier as perhaps can 
be given of any in this age; ſince there are few 
 inflances'of more knowledge and greater virtues 
meeting is one perſon. I am upon one account. 
| (beſides many more) unfit to uhdertake it, be- 
cauſe I was not at all known to bim, ſo I can 
ſay nothing from my own obſervation ;, but upon 
ſecond thoughts Ido not know whether- this may 
not qualify me to write more impartially, though 
perhaps more defeflively, for the knowledge of 
extraordinary perſens does moſt commonly biaſs 
thoſe robo were much wrought on by the ten- 
derneſs of their friendſhip for them, to raiſe their 
file a little too high when they write concerning 
"them I confeſs I knew bim as much as the 
looking often upon him could amount to. The 
laſt year of his being in Eondon, he came always 
on Sundays (when he could go abroad) to the | 
* chapeb of © the Rolls, where I then preacheds - 
in my life I never ſaw fo much gravity, tempered - - 
dib that ſweetneſs, and ſet off with ſo much 
di vacity, as appeared in his looks and behavieur, ._ - 
which diſpoſed me to a veneration for him 
which I never had for any, with whom I was 
not acquainted: I was ſeeking an opportunity 
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of _ being admitted 40. bis converſations, but: 1 
underſtood that between a great want of health, 
and a multiplicity of buſineſs, which his employ-. 
ment brought upon bim, be was maſter ef ſe 
lttle: of his time, that I food in doubt whether. 
F might preſume to rob him of any of it, and ſo, 
he left the town before I could ee on * | 
m io be known 10 him. 

My ignorance of the law of England, ade 
me alſo unfit to write of. a man, a great part... 
of whoſe charakter, as to bis learning, is to be 
taken from bis ſkill in the Common Law, and bis. 
performance in that. But I ſhall leave "that te. | 
thoſe of the ſame robe; ſince if I engaged much 
in it, I muſt. needs commit many errors, STE. | 


5 75 a ſubjebt that is foreign to me, 


. The octafion of my undertaking this, was. 
| given me firſt by the earneſt deſires of ſome that 
have-great power over me, who having been 
much obliged by him, and holding his memory 
in big eftimation, thought I might do it ſome. i 
right by writi ng his life; 1 as then engaged L 
in the biſtory of the reformation, ſo I promiſed . 


that as ſoon as that was over, I Should make ws 


_ the beſt uſe T could of ſuch informations and | 
memorials as Huld be Fronght 1 


* 


* 


_ 0 PRIEIPiglc R 
bie I have now performed: in the ben man- 
ner F could, and have brought” into "method al. 
the parcels of bis life, or the' branches of ]] 
character, which I could either gather from the" 
informations that were brought me, or from 
thoſe that were familiarly acquainted with him, 5 
or from his writings. I have not applied any 
of the falſe colours with which art, or ſome 
forced eloquence, might furniſb me in writing | 
concerning bim; but have endeavoured 10 ſet 
bim out in the ſame ſimplicity in which he lived. 
I have ſaid little of his domeſtick concerns, fince 
though in theſe he was a great example, yet it f 
Agniſies nothing to the world, to know any par- 
ticular exerciſes, that might be given to his 
patience ;, and therefore I ſhall draw a veil 
_ over all theſe, and ſhall avoid ſaying any thing 
of him, but what may offord the reader ſome pro- 
fitable inſtruction. I am under no temptations of 
ſaying any thing, but what I am perſuaded is 
exact true, far where there is ſo much excellent 
truth to be told, it were an inexcuſable fault 
to corrupt that, or prej judice the reader againſt 
5 it, by the mixture of falſhoods with it. 
"Tm, ſhort, as he was a great example while be 
Hoek, fo T wiſh the ſetting him thus out to Pofte- 
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Sir - MATTHEW HALE, Kat 


L ATR 


Lord chief Juftice of England. 


Alderly in Gloceſterſhire, Nov. 1, 1609, 


eminent clothier in Wotton-under-edge, in that 
county, where he and his anceſtors had lived for 
many deſcents; and they had given ſeyeral parcels 
of land for the uſe of the poor, which were enjoyed 
by them to this day. This Robert acquired an 


eſtate of ten thouſand pounds, which he divided 


almoſt equally amongſt his five ſons; beſides the 
portions he gave his daughters, from whom a nu- 


merous poſterity has ſprung. His ſecond ſon was 


Robert Hale, a Barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn; 1! 
married J oan, the daughter of Matthew Poyntz, of 
16] B Alderly, 


＋ 


ATTHEW Cade 1 | 


His grandfather was Robert Hale, an 


= 


. 
1 
133 


Wall The Lav and en „ 


_ this in the King's-bench. But as the care he had 
to ſave his ſoul, made him abandon a profeflion in 
which he might have raiſed his family much higher, 
o his charity to his poor neighbours made him not 


lation, that it ſhould be diſtributed among ſuch 


the pariſh z for to give it to thoſe, was only, as he 
| uſed 7c 5h ſave ſo much money to the rich, who 
p WWW 


Alderly, Eſquire, who wag deſcended "TR chal | 
noble family of the Poyntz's of Acton: of this mar- 


riage there was no other iſſue but this one ſon. His 


Grandfather by his mother was his godfather, and 


gave him his own name at his baptiſm. His father 


was a man of that ſtrictneſs of conſcience, that he 
gave over the practice of the law, becauſe he could 


not underſtand the reaſon of giving colour in plead- 


ings, which as he thought was to tell a lye, and 


that, with ſome other things commonly practiſed, 


ſeemed to him contrary to that exactnefs: of truth 


and juſtice which became a chriſtian, ſo that he 


withdrew himfelf from the Inns of Court to live on | 
his eſtate in the country. Of this I was informed 


by an ancient gentleman, that lived in a friendſhip 


with his ſon for fifty years, and he heard Judge 
Jones, that was Mr. Hale's contemporary, declare 


only deal his alms largely among them while he 
lived, but at his death he left (out of his ſmall 


Sſtate which was but 1001. a year) 20 l. a year 
to the poor of Wotton, which his ſon confirmed 


to them, with ſome addition, and with this regu- 


>epers, as did not receive the alms of 


Thus 
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Thus pe was deſcended rather fas a good, than 


a. noble family, and y et what. was wanting in the % 
n 


iſipnificant titles of lg birth, and noble blood, 


was more than made up in che true worth of his 


anceſtors. But he was ſoon deprived of the hap- 
pinefs of his father's care and inſtruction, for 

he loſt his mother before he was three years old, 
ſo His father died before he was five 3 ſo early was 
he caſt 1 the prouidence of God. But that un- 
happineſs was in a great meaſure made up to him: 
for after ſome oppoſition. made by Mr. Thomas 
Poyntz, his uncle by his mother, he was com- 
mitted to the care of Anthony Kingſcot, of King- 
ſcot, Eſquire, who Was his next kinſman, after his 
uncles, by his mother. 1 


Great care was taken of his RS” and his 


guardian intended to breed him to be a divine, 
and being inclined to the way of thoſe then called 
Puritans, put him to ſome ſchools that were taught 
by thoſe of that party, and in the ſeventeenth year 
of his age, ſent him to Magdalen-Hall i in Oxford, 

: where Gbadian Sedgwick was his tutor. He was 
an extraordinary proficient at ſchool, and for ſome. 
time at Oxford. But the Stage-players coming 
thither, he was 0 much corrupted by ſeeing many 
plays,” that Ke altoſt wholly fotſock his ſtudies, 
By this he not only loſt much time, but found 
that His bead came to be thereby filled with ſuch 
vain images of things, that they were at beſt un- 
profitable, if not hurtful to him ; and being after- 
Wards {ealble of the miſchief of this, he reſolved 
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-upon his coming to London, (where he knew, the 
opportunities of ſuch ſights would be more fre- 
quent and inviting) never to ſee 4 play again, to 
which he conſtantly adhered. 

I be corruption of a young man's. mind, f in one | 
particular, generally draws on a great many more 
after it, ſo he being now taken off from following 
his ſtudies, and from the gravity of his deportment, 


that was formerly eminent in him, far beyond his 
years, ſet himſelf to many of the vanities incident 
to youth, but ſtill preſerved his purity, and a great 
probity of mind, He loved fine clothes, and de- 
lighted much in company: and being of a ſtrong 


robuſt body, he was a great maſter of all thoſe 
exerciſes that required much ſtrength. He alſo 


learned to fence, and handle his weapons, in which 

he became ſo expert, that he worſted many of the 

maſters of thoſe arts: but as. he was exerciſing him- 

ſelf in them, an inſtance appeared, that ſhewed a 

good judgment, and gave ſome hopes of better 

things. One of his maſters told him, he could 

| | teach him no more, for he was now, better at his 

Y _ own trade than himſelf was. This Mr. Fale 
lock d on as flattery ; ſo to make the maſter diſcover 

' himſelf, he promiſed him the houſe he lived in, 
for he was his tenant, if he could hit him a blo ow 

: bn the head: and bad him do his beſt, for he 
Would be as good as his word, So after A, little 
engagement, his maſter being really ſuperiour to 

Him, hit him on the head, and he performed his 
promile ; for he gave him the houſe : freely : and. 

if | 1 Was 
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Was not unwilling at that rate to learn ſo early, to 
diſtinguiſh flattery from plain and ſimple truth. _ 
Hie was now 16 taken up with martial matters, 
that inſtead of going on in his deſign of being a 
ſcholar, or a divine, he reſolved to be a ſoldier : 
and his tutor Sedgwick going into the Low-coun- 
tries, chaplain to the renowned Lord Vere, he 
reſolved to go along with him, and to trail a pike 
in the prince of Orange's army; but a happy ſtop 
was put to this reſolution, which might have proved 
ſo fatal to himſelf, and have deprived the age of 
the great example he gave, and the uſeful ſervices. 
he afterwards did his country, He was engaged, 
in a ſuit of law with Sir William Whitmore, who, 
hid claim to ſome part of his eſtate, and his guar- 


dian being à man of a retired temper, and not 


made for buſineſs, he was forced to leave the uni- 

verſity, after he had been three years in it, and go 
to London to ſollicit his own buſineſs. Being 
recommended to ſerjeant Glanvill for his councel- 
lor, and he obſerving in him a clear apprehenſion 


of things, and a ſolid judgment, and a great fitneſs 


for the ſtudy of the law, took pains upon him to 
perſuade him to forſake his thoughts of being a 
ſoldier, and to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
law: and this had ſo good an effect on him, that 
on the Sth of Noyember, 1629, when he was paſt 
the twentieth year of his age, he was admitted into 
Lincoln s-Inn: and being then deeply ſenſible how 
much time he had loſt, and that idle and vain 
. things had over-run and almoſt corrupted his mind, 
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he reſolved to redeem the time he had loſty and, 
followed nis ſtudies with a diligence that could 
ſcarce be believed, if the ſignal effects of it did 
not gain it credit. He ſtudied for many years at 
the rate of ſixteen hours a day: he threw aſide 
all fine clothes, and betook himſelf to a plain fa- 
| ſhion, which he continued to uſe i in apy Faun | 
to his dying dax. | 

But, ſince the honour 92 reclaiming bim ham 
the idleneſs of his former courſe of life, is due to 
- - the memory of that eminent lawer, ſerjeant Glan- 
vill, and ſince my deſign in writing. is to propoſe a 
pattern of heroic virtue to the world, I ſhall men- 
tion one paſſage of the ſerjeant which ought-never 
to be forgotten. His father had a fair eſtate, which. 
he intented to ſettle on his elder brother, but he 
being a vicious young man, and there appearing 
no hopes of his recovery, he ſettled it on him, 
that was his ſecond ſon. Upon his death, his 
eldeſt ſon finding that what he had before looked 
on, as the threatnings of an angry father, was 
now but too certain, became melancholy, and that 
+ by degrees wrought ſo great a change on him, 
that what his father could not prevail in while he 
lived, was now effected by the ſeverity, of his laſt 
will, ſo that it was now, too late for him to change 
in hopes of an eftate that was gone from him. 
But his brother obſerving the reality of the change, 
reſolved within himſelf what to do: ſo he called 
him, with many of his friends together to a feaſt, 
*jd alter _ diſhes had been, ſeryed up to the 


5 dinner, 
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anner, he ordered one Wat was covered to be ſet 


before his brother, and deſired him to uncover it; 


which he doing, the company was ſurprized to find 


it full of writings. So he told them, that he 
was now to do what he was ſure his father would 
have done, if he had lived 'to fee that happy 
change, which they now all ſaw in his brother: 
and therefore he freely reſtored to him the whole 
eſtate, This is ſo great an inſtance of a genetous 
and juſt diſpoſition, that I hope the reader will 
eaſily pardon this digreſſion, and that the rather, 
ſince that worthy ſerjeant was fo inſtrumental in 


the happy change that followed in the n of 
Mr. Hale's life. | 


Vet he did not at firſt break off from keepitig ; 


too much company with ſome vain people, till x 
fad accident drove him from it, for he, with ſome 
| Other young ſtudents, being invited to be merry 


out of town, one of the company called for fo 
much wine, that, notwithſtanding all that Mr. 


Hale could do to prevent it, he went on in his ex- 
ceſs till he fell down as dead before them, ſo that 


all that were preſent, were not a little affrighted 
nãt it, who did what they could to bring him to. 


Himſelf again. This did particularly affect Mr. 


Hale, who thereupon went into another room, 


: and ſhutting the door, fell on his knees, and 


prayed earneſtly to God, both for his friend, that 
he might be reſtored to life again ; -and that. him- 
ſelf might be forgiven for giving ſuch countenance 


to ſo much exceſs; and he vowed to God, that 
B 4 ** = 


en 


* 


for a diary, which I ſhall inſert copied from the __ 
original, but J am not certain when he made it; it 


$8. We mn and DzATU of 
he. would-never again keep company in that veer] 


ner, nor drink a health while he lived. His friend 


recovered, - and he moſt religiouſly obſerved his 
vow, till his dying day. And though he was 


afterwards preſt to drink healths, particularly the 


king's, which was ſet up by too many as a diſtin- 
guiſhing mark of loyalty, and drew many into 


great exceſs after his Majeſty's happy reſtoration; 
but he would never diſpenſe with his vow, though 


he was ſometimes roughly treated for this, which 


ſome hot and indiſcreet men called obſtinacy. 
This wrought an entire change on him: now 


he forſook all vain company, and divided himſelf ; 
between the duties of religion, and the ſtudies of 


his profeſſion. In the former he was ſo regular, 


that for ſix and thirty years time he never once 


failed going to church on the Lord's day; this 
obſervation he made when an ague firſt interrupted 


that conſtant courſe, and he reflected on it as an 
acknowledgment of God's great goodneſs to him, 
in fo long a continuance of his health. _ 

He took a ſtrict account of his time, of which 
the reader will beſt judge, by the ſcheme he drew 


is ſet down in the ſame ſimplicity in — he writ 
it for his own private uſe. 


_ * 


Morning. 


1. To lift up the heart to God in thankfulnefs 
for Ts my life. 


II. To 


* 
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II. To renew my covenant with God in Chriſt. 
1. By renewed acts of faith receiving Chriſt, and 


rejoycing in the height of that relation. 2. Re- 
ſolution of being one of his P's Cong him 


allegiance. 
III. Adoration and prayer. Wh . 
IV. Setting a watch over my own ihfiebötts 


and paſſions, over the ſnares ! in our "ways 
Perimus licitis. cr A885 


Day Wie ee, 8. 2100 a 
_ There muſt be an employment, two kinds. 


I. Our ordinary calling, to ſerve God in it. It 
is a ſervice to Chriſt though never ſo mean. Coloſ. 
Here faithfulneſs, diligence, chearfulneſs. 
Not to overlay myſelf with more buſineſs than 1 


can bear. 


— 


the evidences of thy ſalvation, the ſtate of thy ſoul, 


II. Our foiritual employments : mingle 3 
what of God's immediate ſervice in 5 . 


Refreſiments. ein ;.7 OO 


I. Meat 184 drink, moderation ſeaſoned with 
ſomewhat of God. 5 
I. Recreations. 1. Not our buſineſs. 2 S 


able. No games, if given to covetouſneſs or 
paſſion, 


5 Tf alone. als 
I. Bewareof wandering vain luſtful thoughts; 16 


from thyſelf rather than entertain theſe. 


II. Let thy ſolitary thoughts be profitable, view 


the 
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nn, thy eee ie vn 

make thee bumble and watchful, VR: 
. Company. | | 
"Do was to them. Uſe God's name reverently. 


Beware of leaving an ill impreſſion of ill example. 
"2 Receive PRs from them, if. more. Fes 


8 Evening. £ 
Cat up the accompts of the day, If ct 


: ON amiſs, beg pardon. Gather reſolution of more 


vigilance. If well, bleſs. the mercy and grace of 
God that hath ſupported thee. 


"Theſe notes have an imperfection in the word- 
* ing of them, which ſhews they were only intended 
+ for his privacies. No wonder, a man who ſet 
ſuch rules to himſelf, became quickly very emi- 
nent and remarkable. . 


Noy, the eee being hay? one of the 
| greateſt men of the profeſſion, took early notice 

of him, and called often for him, and directed 
© Him in his ſtudy, and grew to have ſuch friend- 
ſhip for him, that he came to be called Young 
Ney. He paſſing from the extreme of vanity in his 
apparel, to that of neglecting himſelf too much, 
Was once taken when there was a preſs for the 
king's ſervice, as a fit perſon for it; for he was 
a ſtrong and well-built man: but ſome that knew 
him coming by, and giving notice who he was, 
the preſs-men let him go. This made him retun 
to more decency in his clothes, but never to any 
ſuperfluity or vanity in them, Once 
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Once as he was buying ſome cloth for a new 
uit, the draper, with whom he differed about 
the price, told him he ſhould have it for nothing, 
if he would promiſe him an hundred pounds when 
he came to be Lord Chief Juſtice of England; to 3 to 
which he anſwered, that he could not with a 
ood conſcience wear any man's cloth, unleſs he 
payed for it; ſo he ſatisfied the draper, and carried 
away the cloth. Yet that ſame draper lived to 
' ſee him advanced to that ſame dignity. | 
While he was thus improving himſelf in the 
ſtudy of the law, he not only kept the hours of 
the, hall conſtantly in term-time, but ſeldom put 
himſelf out of commons in vacation time, and 
continued then to follow his ſtudies with an un- 
wearied diligence; and not being ſatisfied with 
the books wrote about it, or to take things upon 

: truſt, was very diligent in ſearching all records. 
Then did he make divers collections out of the 
books he had read, and mixing them with his 
own obſervations, digeſted. them into a common- 
place book; which he did with ſo much induſtry 
and judgment, that an eminent judge of the 
King's-bench borrowed. it of him when he was 
Lord Chief Baron: He unwillingly lent it, becauſe 
it had been writ by him before he was called to 
the bar, and had never been thoroughly reviſed by 
him ſince that time, only what alterations had 
been made in the law by ſubſequent ſtatutes, and 
zudgments, were added by him as they had hap- 
_—_ : but the judge, having peruſed it, ſaid, that 
though 
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though it was compoſed by bim ſo A. W e gia 
: not think any lawyer in Elghind could do it bet- 
5; wh tor, except he himſelf would again ſet about it. 
He was ſoon found out by that great and learned 
| | antiquary; Mr. Selden, who though much ff upe- 
riour to him in years, yet came 'to have ſuch a 
liking of him, and of Mr. Vaughan, who was 
 afterwards* Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common- S 
pleas; that as he continued in à cloſe WR 
with them while he lived, fo he left them at his 
1 of his four executors. _ were 
It was this acquaintance that firſt ſet Mr. Hale 
on # more enlarged purſuit of learning, which he 
| had before confined to his own profeſſion, | but 
becoming as great a maſter in it, as ever any 
was; very ſoon, he who could never let any of 
his time go away unprofitably, found leiſure 3 
attain to as great a variety of knowledge, in as 
7 comprehenſive. a manner: as erer. men have done 
in any age. 
He ſet himſelf ah to Ns Rt of the Roman 
law, and though he liked the way of judicature in 
England by juries much better than chat of the civil 
law, Where ſo much was trufted to the judge; 
yet he often ſaid, that the true grounds and reaſons 
© of law were ſo well delivered in the Digeſts; that 
à man could never ùnderſtand law as a ſcience ſo 
well as by ſeeking it there, and therefore lamented 
much that it was ſo little ſtudied in England.” 
He looked on readineſs in arithmetick as a thing 
which TR be uſeful to him in own employ- 
1 ment, 
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ment, and acquired it to ſuch a degree, that he 


would often on the ſudden, and afterwards on the 


| bench, . reſolve very hard queſtions, which had 
puzled the beſt accomptants about town. He reſted 
not here, but ſtudied the algebra, both ſpeciaſa 
and. numernſa, and went through all the other ma- 
thematical ſciences, and made a great collection of 
very excellent inſtruments, ſparing no colt to have 
them as exact as art could make them. He was 


alſo very converſant in philoſophical learning, and 


in all the curious experiments, and rare diſcoveries 


of this age; and had the new. books, written on 


thoſe ſudjects, ſent him from all parts, Which he 

5 both read and examined fo critically, that if the 
princi ples and hypotheſes, which: he took firſt up, 
did any way prepoſleſs him, yet thoſe, who daye 

differed moſt from him, have acknowledged, that 

in what he has writ concerning the Torricellian 


experiment, and of the rarefaction and conden- 
fation of the air, he ſhews as great an exactneſs, 


and as much ſubtilty in the reaſoning he builds 


ö e Pear. | But indeed, it 9 — abs cre- 
dible, that a man ſo much employed, and of ſo 


ſevere a temper of mind, could find leiſure tq read, 
obſerve, and write ſo much of theſe ſubjects as he 


did. He called them his diverſions, for. he often 


ſaid when he was weary with, the ſtudy of the law, 
or divinity, he uſed to recreate himſelf with philo- 
ſophy, or the mathematicks; to theſe he added 
4 Kill, in eee anatomy, and chyrurgery: 
5 and 


—— 


"> 


„ e Liz and DAU 
WIE — ſay, No man could be abſolately 
A maſter in any profeffiori, without having ſonie 
= Man in other ſciences : ” for, beſides the ſatis- 
faction he had in the knowledge of theſe things, he 


made uſe of them often in his employments. In 


ſome examinations he would put ſuch queſtions to 
Phygßcians, or ſurgeons, that they have profeſſed 
we college of phyſicians could not do it more ex- 
aQly; by which he diſcevered great judgment, as 
well. as much knowledge, in theſe things : and in 
nis ſickneſs he uſed to argue with his doctors about 
his diſtempers, and the methods they took with 
tem; like one of their 6wn' profeffion; wi 
ohe of them told me, he underftood as far 0 f p 
W without practice could carry him. 
To this he added great ſearches into bac sent 
hiſtory, and particularly into the rougheſt and leaſt 
delightful part of it, chronology.” He was well ac- 
quainted with the ancient Greek philoſophers, but 
want of occaſion to uſe it, wore out his knowledge 
of the Greek tongue; and though he never Audled 
the Hebrew tongue, yet by his great converſation 
with Selden, he underſtood the 1 curious N 
in the Rabinical learning. 
But above all theſe, he ſeemed 'to have made 
the ſtudy. of divinity the chief of all others, td 
which he not only directed every thing elſe, but 
alſo arrived at that pitch in it, that thoſe, who 
have read what he has written on theſe ſubjects, 
will think, they muſt have had moſt of his time 
and thoughts. It may ſeem exttavagant, and al- 
Berk moſt 
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moſt incredible, that one man, in no great compaſs 
of years, ſhould have acquired ſuch a variety of 
knowledge, and that in fciences that require much 
leiſure and application. But as his parts were 
quick, and his apprehenſtons lively, his memory 
great, and his judgment ſtrong; fo his induſtry 
was almoſt indefatigable. He roſe always betimes 
in the morning, was never idle, ſcarce ever held 
any diſcourſe about news, except with ſome few - 
in whom he confided entirely. He entered into no 
correſpondence by letters, except about neceſſary | 
buſineſs, or matters of learning, and ſpent very little 
time in eating or drinking; for as he never went 
to public feaſts, ſo he gave no entertainments but 
to the poor; for he followed our Saviour's direction 
(of feaſting none but theſe) literally: and. in 
eating and drinking he obſerved not only great 
_ plainneſs and moderation, but lived fo philoſophi- 
cally, that he always ended his meal with an ap- 
petite: ſo that he loft little time at it, (that being 
the only portion which he grudged himſelf ) wy 
was diſpoſed to any exerciſe of his mind, to which 
he thought fit to apply himſelf immediately after 
he had dined; by theſe means he gained much time, 
that is otherwiſe unprofitably waſted. 1 

He had alſo an admirable equality in the temper 
of his mind, which diſpoſed him for what ever 
ſtudies he thought fit to turn himſelf to; and ſome 
very uneaſy things, which he lay Under for many 
years, did rather engage him to, than diftrat him 
trom, his ſtudies, 


When 
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1 he was called to the bar, and 3 to 
make a figure in the world, the late unhappy wars 
broke out, in which it was no eaſy thing for a man 
| to preſerve his integrity, and to live ſecurely, free 
from great danger and trouble. He had read the 
life of Pomponius Atticus, wrote by Nepos, | and 
having obſerved, that he had paſſed through a time 
of as much diſtraction, as ever was in any age or 
Nate, from the wars of Marius and Scilla, to the 
beginnings of Auguſtus. bis reign, . without the 

leaſt blemiſh on his reputation, and free from any 
conſiderable danger, being held in great eſteem by 
all parties, and courted and favoured by them; 
be ſet him as a pattern to himſelf, and obſerving 
that beſides thoſe virtues which are neceſſary to all 
men, and at all times, there were two things that 
chiefly preſerved Atticus, the one was his engaging 
in no faction, and medling in. no public buſi- 
neſs; the other was his conſtant favouring and 
e thoſe that were loweſt, which was atenib- 
end by ſuch as prevailed to the generoſity of his 
_ temper, and procured him much kindneſs from 
thoſe on whom he had exerciſed his bounty, 
when it came to their turn to govern: He tefoly- 
ed to guide himſelf by thoſe rules as much as Was 
poſſible for him to _ 
He not only avoided all public. 1 

but the very talking of news; and was always both 


favourable and charitable to thoſe who were de- 
preſſed, and was ſure never to provoke any in 


particular, by TE or reflecting c on their acti- 
| 370 ons; 


— 
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ons; for many that have converſed much with 
him, have told me, they never heard him once 
ſpeak ill of any perſon. . 
le was employed in his ls by all the king's 

party. He was affigned council to the earl of 
Strafford, and archbiſhop Laud, and afterwards 
to the bleſſed king himſelf, when brought to the 

infamous pageantry of a mock-trial, and offered to 
| plead for him with all the courage, that fo glorious 

a cauſe ought to have inſpired him with, but was 
not ſuffered to appear, becauſe the king refuſing, 

as he had good reaſon, to ſubmit to the court, it 
was pretended, none could be admitted to ſpeak 
for him. He was alſo council for the duke of Ha- 
milton, the earl of Holland, and the lord Capel : 
his plea for the former of theſe I have publiſhed 
in the memoirs of that duke's life. Afterwards 
alſo, being council for the lord Craven, he pleaded 
with that force of argument, that the then attor- 
ney>general threatened him for appearing againſt 
the government; to whom he anſwered, ©** he was 
“ pleading in defence of thoſe laws, which they 
< declared they would maintain and preſerve ; 
“ and he was doing his duty to his client, ſo that 
4 © he was not to be daunted with threatenings.” 

Upon all theſe occaſions he had diſcharged him- 
ſelf with ſo much learning, fidelity, and courage, 
that he came to be generally employed for all that 
party; nor was he ſatisfied to appear for their juſt 
defence in the way of his profeſſion, but he alſo 
relieved them often in their neceſſities ; 3 Which he 
O did 
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did in a way that was no leſs prudent than cha- 
kitable, conſidering the dangers of that time: for 
he did often depoſit conſiderable ſums in the 

| hands of a worthy gentleman of the king's party, 

Who knew their neceſſities well, and was to diſtri- 
bute his charity according to his own diſcretion, 

Without either letting them know from whence | 

it came, or Siving bile er account to hem 

he had given it. 

Cromwell ſeeing him poſſeſſed of ſo much prac- 
tice, and he being one of the eminenteſt men of the 
law, who was not at all afraid of doing his duty 
in thoſe critical times, reſolved to take him off 
from it, and raiſe him to the bench. 

Mr. Hale ſaw well enough the dare laid for 
him, and though he did not much conſider tha 
Prejudice it Would be t0 himſelf, to exchange the 

eaſy and ſafer profits he had by his practice, for a 

Judge's place in the Common-pleas, which he was. 
required to accept of, yet he did deliberate more 
on the lawfulneſs of taking a commiſſion from. 

ö uſurpers ; but having conſidered well of this, he 

came to be of opinion, that it being abſolutely 

* neceſſary, to have juſtice and property kept up 

& at all times, it was no fin to take a commifſion 

dé from uſurpers, if he made no declaration of his 
<< acknowledging their authority,” which he never | 

did. He was much urged to accept of it by 
' Tome eminent men of his own profeſſion, who 

were of the king's party, as fir Orlando Bridgeman, 
and fir 'Geoffery Palmer; and was alſo ſatisfied 

co 
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concerning the law fulneſs of it, by the reſolution 
of ſome famous divines, in particular Dr. Sheldon, 
and Dr.! Henchman, who were afterwards promoted 
10 the ſees of Canterbury: and London. 

To. theſe were added the importunities of all 
his friends, who thought that in a time of ſo 
much danger and oppreſſion, it might be no ſmall 
ſecurity. to the nation, to have a man of his inte- 
my and abilities on the bench: and the uſurpers 
them ſelyes held him in that eſtimation, that they 
were glad to. have him give a countenance to their 
courts, and by promoting one that was known 
to baye different principles from them, affected 
the reputation of honouring 2 truſting men of 


eminent Virtues, of what perſuaſion ſoever they | 
might, be, in relation to public matters. 


But he had greater ſcruples concerning the pro- 
Ceeding ag gainſt felons, and putting offenders ta 
death by that commiſhon, ſince he thought the 
ſword of juſtice belonging only by right to the 
lawful p prince, it ſeemed not warrantable to proceed 
to a capital ſentence by an authority derived from 
uſurpers ; ; yet at firſt he made diſtinction between 
common. and ordinary felonies, and offences againſt 
the ſtate; for. the . laſt he would never meddle in 
them, for he thought theſe might be often legal 
and warrantable actions, and that the putting men 
to death on that account was murder; but for the 
ordinary felonies, he at firſt was of opinion, that 
it was as neceſſary, even in times of uſurpation, 
to (xecute juſtice in thoſe caſes, as in matters 
3:5 13% Wd C 2 ok. 
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of property; but after the king was murdered, he 
laid by all his collections of the pleas of the crown, 
and that they might not fall into ill hands, he 
hid them behind the wainſcotting of his ſtudy, for 
he ſaid, „there was no more occaſion to uſe 
<« them, till the king ſhould be again reſtored: to 
« his right,” and ſo upon his Majeſty s reftora- 
tion he took them out, and went on in his delia 
to perfect that great wok... 
Vet, for ſome time after he was made a judge, 
abun he went the circuit; he did fit on the crown=- 

' fide, and judged criminals : but, having confi- 
dered farther of it, he came to think, that it 
was at leaſt better not to do it; and ſo after the 

ſecond or third circuit, he refuſed to fit any more 5 
on the crown-ſide, and told plainly. the reaſon, 9 
for in matters of blood, he was always to chooſe 5 
the ſafer ſide. And indeed he had ſo carried him- 
ſelf in ſome trials, that they were not unwilling 
he ſhould withdraw from medling farther in them, 
as which I ſhall give ſome inſtances. 

Not long after he was made a judge, which was. 

in the year 1653, when he went the circuit, 2 
trial was brought before him at Lincoln, con- 
cerning the murder of one of the townſmen, 

who had been of the king's party, and was killed 
dy a ſoldier of the garriſon there. He was in 
the fields with a fowling piece on his ſhoulder, 
which the ſoldier ſeeing, he came to him and ſaid, 
it was contrary to an order which the Protector 22 
had made, That none who had been of the 
: & 4 J 
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te King's party ſhould carry arms,” and ſo he 
would have forced it from him; but as the other 
did not regard the order, ſo being ſtronger than 
the ſoldier, he threw him down, and having beat 
him, he left him. The ſoldier went into the town, 
and told one of his fellow-ſoldiers how he had 
been uſed, and got him to go with him, and lie in 
wait for the man that he might be revenged on 
him. They both watched his coming to town, 
and one of them went to him to demand his gun, 
which he refuſing, the ſoldier ſtruck at him, and 
as they were ſtruggling, the other came behind, 
and ran his ſword into his body, of which he 
preſently died. It was in the time of the aſſizes, 
ſo they were both tried : againſt the one there was 
no evidence of forethought felony, ſo he was only 
found guilty of man- ſlaughter, and burnt on the 
hand ; but the other was found guilty of murder : 
and though colonel Whaley, that commanded the 
garriſon, came into the court and urged, that the 
man was killed only for diſobeying the Protector's 
orders, and that the ſoldier was but doing his duty; 
yet the judge regarded both his reaſons and 
threatenings very little, and therefore he not'only 
gave ſentence againſt him, but ordered the execu-- 
tion to be ſo ſuddenly done, that it might not be 
poſſible to procure a reprieve, which he believed 
would have been obtained, if there had been time 
Ty, granted for it. | 
Another occaſion was given him of ſhewing 
bork his juſtice and courage, when he was in an- 
"IT, WP other 
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other circuit, He underſtood that the Protector 
had ordered 'a jury to be returned for a trial in 
Which he was more than ordinarily concerned: 
upon this information, he examined the ſheriff 
about it, who knew nothing of it; for he ſaid he 
referred all ſuch things to the under-ſheriff; and 
having next aſked the under-ſheriff concerning it, 
he found the jury had been returned by order from 
Cromwell; upon which he ſhewed the ſtatute, 
that all juries ought to be returned by the ſneriff, 
or his lawful. officer; and this not being done ac- 
cording to law, he diſmiſſed the jury, and would 
not try the cauſe: upon which the Protector was 
highly diſpleaſed with him, and at his return from 
the circuit, he told him in anger, he was not fit 
to de a judge; to which all the leer he made 
2 that it was very true. F 
Another thing met him in the circuit; upon which : 
be reſolved to have proceeded ſeverely. Some 
Anabaptiſts had ruſhed into a church, and had 
diſturbed a congregation, while they were receiv- 
ing the ſacrament, not without ſome violence; at 
this he was highly offended, for he ſaid, it was 
intolerable for men, who pretended ſo highly to 
liberty of conſcience, to go and diſturb others; 
eſpecially thoſe who had the encouragement of the 
law on their fide: but theſe were ſo ſupported by 
ſome great magiſtrates and officers, that a ſtop was 
put to his proceedings; upon which he declared, 
he would meddle no more 5 with the trials on the 
crown ide. 


When 
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When Penruddock's trial was brought on, there 
vas a ſpecial meſſenger ſent to him, requiring him 
to aſſiſt at it. It was in vacation time, and he 
was at his country-houſe at Alderly : he plainly 
tefuſed to go, and ſaid, the four terms, and two 


circuits, were enough, and the little interval. that 


was between, was little enough for his private 
affairs, and ſo he excuſed himſelf: he thought it 


was not neceſſary to ſpeak more clearly, but if he 


had been urged to it, he would not have been 
afraid of doing it. | 
He was at that time choſen a ER ee (for 
Faves being then no houſe of lords, judges might 
have been choſen to fit in the houſe of commons) 
and he went to it, on deſign to obſtruct the mad 
and wicked projects then on foot,, by two parties, 
that had very different principles and eds. 
On the one hand, ſome that were perhaps more 
Hncere, yet were really brain-ſick, deſigned they 
knew not what, being reſolved to pull down a 
ſtanding miniſtry, the law, and property of Eng- 
land, and all the antient rules of this government, 
and ſet up in its room an indigeſted enthuſiaſtical 
. ſcheme, which they called the kingdom of Chriſt, 


or of his ſaints; many of them being really in ex- 


pectation, that one day or other Chriſt would 
Come down, and fit among them, and at teaſt they 


thought to begin the glorious thouſand years 


mentioned in the Revelation. 
Others at the ſame time, taking advantages from” 
the fears and apprehenſions, that all the ſober men 
C 4 of 
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of the nation were in, leaſt they ſhould fall under 
the tyranny of a diſtracted ſort of people, who, to 
all their other ill principles, added great cruelty, 
which they had copied from thoſe at Munſter in 
the former age, intended to improve that opportu- 
nity to raiſe their own fortunes and families. A- 
midſt theſe, judge Hale fteered a middle courſe; 
for as he would engage for neither ſide, ſo he, with 
a great many more worthy men, came to parlia- 

ment, more out of a deſign to hinder. miſchief, 
than to do much good; wiſely foreſeeing, that the 
inclinations for the royal family were daily grow- 
ing ſo much, that in time the diſorders, then in 
agitation, would ferment to that happy reſolution 
in which they determined in May 1660. And 
therefore all that could be then done, was to op- 
poſe the ill deſigns of both parties, the enthuſiaſts 
as well as the uſurpers. Among the other extra - 

vagant motions made in this parliament, one was, 
to deſtroy all the records in the Tower, and to 
ſettle the nation on a new foundation; ſo he toak 
this province to himſelf, to ſhew the madneſs of 
this propoſition, the injuſtice of it, and the miſchiefs 
that would follow on it; and did it with ſuch 
clearneſs, and ſtren gth of reaſon, as not only 
ſatisfied all ſober perſons, (for it may be ſuppoſed 
that was ſoon done) but ſtopt even the mouths of 
1 frantic people themſelves. 


Thus he continued adminiſtering juſtice till the 
Protector died, but then he both refuſed the 
mournings that were ſent to him and his ſervants 


for 
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ſor the funeral, and likewiſe to accept of the new 
commiſſion that was offered him by Richard, and 
when. the reſt of the judges urged it upon him, and 
employed others to preſs him togaccept of it, he 
rejected all their importunities, and . Ho could 
act no longer under ſuch authority. 5 

He lived a private man till the nba met 
that called home the king, to which he was re- 
turned knight of the ſhire from the county of 
_ Glouceſter. - It appeared at that time how much 
he was beloved and eſteemed in his neighbourhood, 
for though another, who ſtood in competition with 
him, had ſpent near a thouſand pounds to procure 
voices, (a great ſum to be employed that way in 
thoſe days) and he had been at no coſt, and was 
ſo far from ſoliciting it, that he had ſtood out long 
againſt thoſe who preſs'd him to appear, and he did 
not promiſe to appear till three days before the 
election, yet he was preferred. He was brought thi- 
ther almoſt by violence, by the lord (now earl of) 
Berkeley, who bore all the charge of the enter- 
tainments on the day of his election, which was 
conſiderable, and had engaged all his friends and 
intereſt: for him: and whereas by the writ, the 
knight of the ſhire muſt be miles gladio cinfus, 
and he had no ſword, that noble lord girt him 
with his own ſword during the election; but he 
was ſoon weary of it, for the embroidery of the 
belt did not ſuit well with the plainneſs of his 
cloaths: and indeed the election did not hold long, 
for as ſoon as ever he came into the field, he was 


choſen 
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q choſen by much the greater number, though * 


| ”_ continued for three or four wag Nelke. 
In that parliament he bore his ſhare in ths 


e period then put to the lie that 
threatened the utter ruin of the nation, which, con- 


trary to the expectations of the moſt ſanguine, 


ſettſed in ſo ſerene and quiet a manner, that thoſe 


ho had formerly built ſo much on their ſucceſs, 


Calling it an anſwer from heaven to their ſolemn 


appeals to the providence of God, were now not 
a little confounded, to ſee all this turned againſt 
themſelves, in an inſtance much more extraordinary 


than any of thoſe were, upon which they had 
built fo much. His great prudence and excellent 
temper led him to think, that the ſooner an act of 


indemnity were. paſted, and the fuller it were of 
graces and favours, it would ſooner ſettle the na- 


tion, and quiet the minds of the people; and 


therefore he applied himſelf wi th a particular care 
to the framing and carrying it on, in which it 


- % - 


"was viſible he had no concern of his own, but 
merely his love of the public that ſet him on to it. 
© *Soon after this, when the courts in Weſtmin- 
' *Rer-hall came to be ſettled, he was made lord chief 
' *Haron ; and when the earl of Clarendon (then lord 
chancellor) delivered him his commiſſion, in the 


ſpeech he made according to the cuſtom on ſuch 


— 94 he expreſſed his eſteem of him in a 


very ſingular manner, telling him among other 


1 things, that if the king could have found out 


d qc an honeſter and fitter man for that employment, 
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c he 9 5 not have advanced him to it; and 
et that he had therefore preferred him, becauſe he 
<5, knew. none that deſerved it ſo well.” It is or- 
dinary for perſons ſo promoted to be knighted, but 
he deſired to avoid having that honour done him, 
and therefore for à conſiderable time declined all 
Opportunities of waiting on the king, which the 
lord chancellor obſerving, ſent for him upon buſi- 
neſs one day, when the king was at his houſe, and 
told his Majeſty there was his modeſt chief baron, 
upon which he was unexpectedly knighted. | 
lle continued eleven years in that place, ma- 
naging the court, and all proceedings in it, with 
ſingular juſtice, It was obſerved by the whole 
-nation, how much he raiſed the reputation. and 


practice of it: and thoſe who held places and of- 
fices in it, can all declare, not only the impartia- 


-lity of his juſtice, for that is but a common virtue, 
but his generoſity, his vaſt diligence, and his great 
exactneſs in trials. This gave occaſion to the only 


complaint that ever was made of him, that he did 


not diſpatch matters quick enough; but the great 
care he uſed, to put ſuits to a final end, as it made 
him flower in deciding them; ſo it had this good 
effect, that cauſes, tried beford * were — 
if ever, tried again. 
Nor did his Alminiſtration a juſtice. li nal in 
that court: he was, one of the principal judges 


that ſat in Clifford's-Inn, about ſettling the diffe- 


rence between landlord and tenant, after the 


_ dreadful fire of London. He being the firſt that 


offered 


£88 Tide Lirz and Darren 5 
offered his ſervice to the city, for accommodating 


all the differences that might have ariſen about the 


rebuilding it, in which he behaved himſelf to the 


ſatisfaction of all perſons concerned: fo that the 
fudden and quiet building of the city, which is juſtly 


do be reckoned one of the wonders of the age, is in 


no ſmall meaſure due to the great care, which he 


und fir Orland Bridgeman, (then lord chief juſtice 
of the Common-pleas, afterwards: lord keeper of the 


great ſeal of England) uſed, and to the judgment 


they ſhewed in that affair: ſince without the rules 

then laid down, there might have otherwiſe fol- 
| Yowed ſuch an endleſs train of vexatious ſuits, as 

might have been little leſs chargeable than the fire 

_ Itfelf had been. But, without detraQing from the 

labours of the other judges, it muſt be acknow- 


ledged, that he was the moſt inſtrumental in that | 


great work ; for he firſt, by way of ſcheme, contri- 
ved the rules upon which he and the reft proceeded 
afterwards, in which his readineſs at arithmetic, 


Nt and his ſkill in e were of en. wack to 


But it will not ſeem wee that a W 8 dike 

ed himſelf as he did, who, at the entry into his 
employment, ſet ſuch excellent rules to himſelf, 
Which will appear in the following e Topied 
from the original under his own hand. 
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Thing SY" to bs continually had in 


_ remembrance. i "oe 3 


1 That in the knit, of juſtice, I am 
jotroſted for God, the king and country; and 
therefore, i | 

II. That it be done, 1. uprightly 3 ; 2. delibe- | 
rately; 3- reſolutely. _ 3 
III. That J reſt not upon my own enn 
ing or ſtrength, but implore and reſt upon boy 
direction and ſtrength of God, 
IV. That in the execution of juſtice I cares 
fully lay aſide my own paſſions, and not give way 
to them, however provoked. _ 
V. That I be wholly intent upon the buſineſs 1 
am about, remitting all other cares and thoughts, 
as unſeaſonable and interruptions, _ 
VI. That I ſuffer not myſelf to be prepoſſeſſed 
with any judgment at all, till the whole bulineſs 
and both parties be heard. 

VII. That I never engage myſelf in the begin- 
ning of any cauſe, but reſerve e wens 
mA. the whole be heard, | Fee 
ture prompt me to pity 3 ; yet to „ chat 
there is alſo a pity due to the country. 5 

IX. That I be not too rigid in matters purely 
: conſcientious, where all the harm is diverſity of 
judgment. | 


CEP X. That. 


go We Lars and. Dearn ef 
. That I be not biaſſed with compaſſion to 
the poor, or ber ot rh rich, 38 pert, of 
juſtice. 
XT That r or "court optuuſe, or dit 
taſte, have no influence in any A I do in 
int of diſtribution of juſtice. 5 
XII. Not to be ſolicitous what men will fay. of 


wink, ſo long as I keep s e parſing: 
to the rule of juſtice. 


XIII. If in criminals it be a meaſuring caſt, to 
incline to mercy-and acquittal, | 

NIV. In criminals that conſiſt wel in worde, 
when no more harm enſues, moderation i is no 
| injuſtice. 


XV. In mine of blood, if the fact be evi- 


dent, ſeverity i is juſtice. : 


XVI. To abhor all private ſolicitations, of 
what kind ſoever, and by whom ſoeyer, in matters 
depending. 
XVII. To charge my ſervants, I. not to in- 
terpoſe in any buſineſs W 82 ; 2. not to take 
more than their known fees; 3. not to give any 
undue precedence to cauſes; 3 4 Not to recom- 
yo council. 

XVIII. To be ſhort and ſparing at meals, that 
1 my be the fitter for wr re 112 


He het, never receive 4 addreſſes or re- 
commendations from the greateſt perſons in any 
matter, in which juſtice was concerned. One of 
the firſt peers of England went once to his cham- 


ber 
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her and told him, “ that having a ſuit in law to 
© he tried before him, he was then to acquaint 
«© him with it, that he might the better underſtand. 
„ jt, when it ſhould come to be heard in court.“ 
Upon which the lord chief baron interrupted 
him, and ſaid, he did not deal fairly to come to 
„ his chamber about ſuch affairs, for he never 
<< received any information of cauſes but ill open 
« court, where both parties were to be heard 
& alike;” ſo he would not ſuffer him to go on: 
whereupon his grace (for he was a duke) went 
away not a little diflatisfied, and complained of it 
to the king, as a rudeneſs that was not to be en- 
dured. But his Majeſty bid him content himſelf + 
that he was no worſe uſed, and ſaid, “ he verily 
<<. believed he would have uſed himſelf no better, 
it he had gone to ſolicit him in N of his own 
Krcanſs.”?-- 
| Another Cs fell out in one of his circuits, 
which was ſomewhat cenſured as an affectation of 
an "unreaſonable ſtrictneſs, but it lowed from his 
exactneſs to the rules he had ſet himſelf. A gen- 
tleman had ſent him a buck for his table, that had 
a trial at the aſſiæes; ſo when he heard his name, 
he aſtled, if he was not the ſame perſon that 
« had ſent him veniſon,” and finding he was the 
fame, he told him, © he could not ſuffer the trial 
< to go on, till he had paid him for his buck ;” 
to which the gentleman anſwered, © that he never 
„ ſold his veniſon, and that he had done nothing 
TROP him, Which he did not do to every judge that 
4 0 0 had 
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bad gone that circuit,” which was r 
ſeyeral gentlemen then preſent; but all would not 
do, for the lord chief baron had learned from — 
lomon, that a giſt perverteth the. ways of juilg- 
ment, and therefore he would not ſuffer the trial to 
go on, till he had paid for the preſent; upon which 
the gentleman withdrew the record: and at Saliſ- 
bury the dean and chapter having, according to the | 
| cuſtom, preſented him with ſix ſugar Joaves in his 
circuit, he made his ſervants pay for the ane be- 
fore he would try their cauſe. vv? 
It was not ſo eaſy for him to throw of the; im- 
portunities of the poor, for whom his compaſſion 
wrought more powerfully than his regard to 
. wealth and greatneſs; yet when juſtice was con- 
_ cerned, even that did not turn him out of the 
way. There was one that had been put out of a 
place for ſome ill behaviour, who urged the lord 
chief baron to ſet his hand to a certificate, to 
reſtore him to it, or provide him with another; 
but he told him plainly, his fault was ſuch that he 
could not do it; the other preſſed him vehemently, 
and fell down on his knees, and begged it of him 
with many tears; but finding that could not pro- 
vail, he ſaid he ſhould be utterly ruined if he did 4 
it not; and he ſhould curſe him ſor it every day. 
But that having no effect, he then fell out in all 
the reproachful words, that paſſion and deſpair 
could inſpire him with, to which all the anſwer 
the lord chief baron made, was, that he as 
* very well bear al PN, — but he could 
* Not 


— 
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ie not for all that ſet his hand to his certificate.- 
He ſaw he was poor, ſo be gave him a large cha- 
rity and ſent him away. 

But now he was to, go on after his pattern, 
Pomponius Atticus, ſtill to favour and relieve them 
that were loweſt ; ſo beſides great charities to the 
nonconformiſts, who were then as he thought too 
hardly uſed, he took great care to cover them all 
he could, from the ſeverities ſome deſigned againſt 

them, and diſcouraged thoſe who were inclined to 
| firetch the laws too much againſt them. He la- 
mented the differences that were raiſed in this 
church very much, and according to the impartia- 
lity of his juſtice, he blamed ſome things on both 
ſides, which I ſhall ſet down with the ſame free · 
dom that he ſpake them. He thought many of 
the nonconformiſts, had merited hi ghly in the 
buſineſs of the king's reſtoration, and at leaſt da- 
ſerved that the terms of conformity ſhould not 
have been made ſtricter, than they were before the 
war. There was not then that dreadful proſpect 
of popery, that has appeared ſince: but that which 
afflicted him moſt was, that he ſaw the heats and 
cantentions which followed upon thoſe different 
parties and intereſts, did take people off from the 
_ indiſpenſable things of religion, and ſlackened the 
_ zeal of otherways good men for the ſubſtance _ 
of it, ſo much being ſpent about external and I 
indifferent things. It alſo gave advantages © a 
athaifts, to treat the moſt ſacred points of our 
. faith as ridiculous, when they ſaw the pro- 
D feſſors 


4 24 i Wt LaFl B. Gn Darn . En 
bers of it contend, o fiercely, and with ſuch 
* bitterneſs, about leſſer matters. He was much 
offended at all thoſe books that were written to 
expoſe the contrary ſect to the ſcorn and contempt 
of the age in a wanton and petulant ſtile; he 
ought Tuch writers wounded the chriſtian reli- 
gion, through the ſides of thoſe who differed from | 
gn, while a ſort of lewd people, who having 
aſſumed to themſelves the title of wits (though but 
very 2 of them have a right to it) took up from 
both han: ds, what: they bad aid, to make one an- 
other bew ridiculous, and from thence perſuaded 
the world to laugh at both, and at all religion 
for their ſakes. And therefore he often 985755 
there might be ſome law, to make all ſcurrility o 
bitterneſs in diſputes about religion puniſhable. 
But as he lamented the proceedings too rigourouſiy 
againſt the nonconformiſts, ſo he declared himſelf 
always of the ſide of the church of England, and 
ſaid thoſe of the ſeparation were good men, but 
they had narrow fouls, who would break the peace 
of the church, about ſuch inconſiderable ce 
as the points in difference were. 8 
He ſcarce ever medled in ſtate intrigues, yet 
upon a propoſition that was ſet on foot by the lord - 
| keeper © Bridgeman, for a comprehenſion of the 
more moderate diſſenters, and a limited indulgence 
towards ſuch as could not be brought within the 
comprehenſion, he diſpenſed with his maxim, of 
avoiding to engage in matters of ſtate. There 
were . 3 upon that 1 W 
n iy 
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* of the church of England chat appeared . 
moſt conſiderable for it, was doctor Wilkins, af- 
terwards promoted to the biſhoprick of Cheſter, a | 
man of as great a mind, as true a judgment, as 
eminent virtues, and of as good a ſoul, as any 1 
ever knew. He'being determined, as well by his 
excellent temper, as by his foreſight and prudence, 
by which he early perceived the great prejudices 
that religion received,” and the vaſt dangers the re- 
formation was like to fall under by thoſe diviſions, 
ſet about that project with the maghanimity that 
was indeed peculiar to himſelf ; for though he was 
much cenſured by many of his own ſide, and ſe- 
conded by very few, yet he puſhed it as far as he 
could, © After feveral conferences with two of the 
eminenteſt of the preſpyterian divines, heads were 
agteed on, ſome abatements were to be made, and 
explanations were to be accepted of. The par- 
ticulars of that project being thus concerted, 

they were brought to the lord chief baron, who 
put them in form of à bill, to be ane to the | 
next. ſeſſions of parliament. . 

But two parties appeared need againſt this 
deſign, the one was of ſome zealous clergymen, 
who- thought it below the dignity of the church ta 
alter laws, and change ſettlements for the ſake of 
ſome whom' they eſteemed ſchiſmatics ; they alſo 
believed, it yas: better to keep them out of the 
church, than bring them into it, ſince a faction 
upon that would ariſe in the church, which they 
ann might be more dangerous than the ſchiſm 


D 2 itſelf 
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_ itſelf was. Beſides they ſaid, if ſome things wete 
now to be changed in compliance with the humour 
of 2 party, as ſoon as that was done, another 
party mi ght demand other conceſſions, and there 
might ba as good reaſons invented for theſe as for 
thoſe: many ſuch conceſſions might alſo-ſhake 
thoſe of our own communion, and tempt them to 


forſake us, and go over to the church of Rome, 


pretending | that we changed ſo often, that they 


were thereby inclined to be of a church that was 
conſtant and true to herſelf. * heſe were the rea- 
ſons brought, and chiefly inſiſted on, againſt all 
comprehenſion ; and they wrought upon the greater 
part of the houfe of commons, ſo that they paſſed 
a vote vio, the REY of * * 58 chat 
effect. 1 wit 
There v were "oder that 3 it 3 WY 
rent ends: they deſigned to ſhelter the papiſts from 
the execution of the law, and ſaw clearly that no- 
thing could bring in popery ſo well as a toleration. 


But to tolerate popery bare-faced, would have 


Kaartled the nation too much; ſo it was: neceſſary: 
to hinder all the propoſitions for union, ſince the 
keeping up the differences was the beſt colour they 
-could find, for getting the toleration to paſs only 
as a flackening the laws againſt diſſenters, whole 
numbers and wealth made it adviſeable to have 
ſome regard to them; and under this pretence po- 
pery might have crept in more covered, and leſs 
regarded: ſo theſe councils being more acceptable 
i * concealed in then in great power, 4 
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Has! ſince appeared but too evidently, the whole 
project for comprehenſion was let fall, and thoſe 
| who had ſet it on foot, came to be Hole on with 
an ill eye, as ſecret favourers of the diſſenters, 


underminers of the church, and every thing elſe 
that jealouſy and diſtaſte could caſt on them. 


But upon this occalion the lord chief baron, and 
Dr. Wilkins, came to contract a firm and familiar 
friendſhip; and the lord chief baron baving much 
buſineſs, and little time to ſpare, did, to enjoy the 
other the more, what he had ſcarce ever done 
before, he went ſometimes to dine with him. And 
though he lived in great friendſhip with ſome other 
eminent clergymen, as Dr, Ward, biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury; Dr. Barlow, biſhop of Lincoln ; Dr. 
Barrow, late maſter of Trinity college ; Dr. 
Tillotſon, dean of Canterbury; and Dr, Stil- 
lingfleet, dean of St. Paul's, (men ſo well known 
and ſo much eſteemed, that as it was no wonder 
the lord chief baron valued their converſation 
highly, fo. thoſe of them that are yet alive will 
think it no leſſening of the character they are fo 
deſervedly in, that they are reckoned among judge 
Hale's friends) yet there was an intimacy and free- 
dom in his conyerſe with biſhop Wilkins, that 
was ſingular to him alone. He had during the 
late wars lived in a long and intire friendſhip with 
the apoſtolical primate of Ireland biſhop Uſher : 
their curious ſearches into antiquity, and the ſym- 

pathy of both their tempers, led them to a great 
1 almoſt in every thing. He held alſd 


D WY great 


ditions of his own, which he fitted for their capa- 
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8 great ian with . Mr. Baxter, who, was » hs 
neighbour at Afton, on whom he looked as 
perſon of great devotion and piety, and of a by 
ſubtile and quick apprehenſion : their converſation 
lay moſt in metaphyſical, and e ideas and 
ſchemes. 

He looked with great Gs a on | the: impiety : 5 
atheiſm of the age, and ſo he ſet himſelf to oppole 
It, not only by the ſhining example of his own 
life, but by engaging in a cauſe, that indeed could 
hardly fall into better hands: and as he could not 
find a ſubject more worthy of himſelf, ſo there 
were few in the age that underſtood it ſo well, and 
could manage it more ſkilfully. The occaſion 
that firſt led him to write about it was this. He 
was a ſtrict obſerver of the Lord's day, in which, 
beſides his conſtancy in the public worſhip of God, 
he uſed to call all his family together, and repeat 
to them the heads of the ſermons, with ſome ad- 


cities and circumſtances, and that being done, 
he had a cuſtom of ſhutting himſelf up for two or 
three hours, which he either ſpent in his ſecret 
devotions, or on ſuch profitable meditations as 
did then occur to his thoughts. He writ them | 
with the ſame ſimplicity that he formed them in 
his mind, without any art, or ſo much as a thought 
to let them be publiſhed: he never corrected them, 
but laid them by, when he had finiſhed them, 
having intended only to fix and preſerve his own. 
reflections, i in them to that he ufed he ſort of care 

to 
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| Þ poliſh, chem, or make the firſt draught perfecter 
than when they fell from his pen. Theſe fell into 
the hands of a worthy perſon, and he judging, 2s 
well he might, that the communicating them to 
the world, might be a public ſervice, printed , two 
volumes of them in octavo a little before the 1 
thor's death, containing his 54 e iin 


'CONTEMPLATIONS,. 


= I. Of our latter end. 1« 
II. Of wiſdom, and the fear of 7 5 r 
III. Of the knowledge of Chriſt crueified. 50 
IV. The victory of faith over the world. 
„  Y. ob humility. 
"JT. Jacob's vow. _ 
= VII. Of contentation. 5 «an © 
VIII. Of afflictions. N | Fe 
IX. A good method to entertain en and, 
| troubleſome times. a] 
X. Changes and troubles, a poem 3.1 
. Of the redemption of time. 
XII. The great audit. ” | 
XIII. Directions touching en che lente 
day, in a letter to his children. 


XIV. Poems written upon Chriftmas-ay. F- 


In the ad Volume. 


I. An e enquiry touching happineſs. 
II. Of the Chief end of man, | 


D4 III. 
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ill. pen Bclef, vil. 7. Remember thy Creator 
IV. Upon the Pfal. Ii. ro. Create Tele Heat 


IE; WIG poem. 4 pag] 
V. The folly and miſchief of fin, EW OE. 
VIiOffedfdenial. irs io 
VII. Motives enn in referency to 
the good and evil angels. . pre 
VIII. Of Moderation of the affeRions;” 1708 
IX. Of worldly hope and expeQation. £3 OPT 
1 _ Heb. xiii. 14. We have here no con- 
I. a Of | ctimentedneſs and patience. 52 * AT * 
XII. Of moderation of anger. 


XIII. A preparative againſt aflition. . 
XIV. Of ſubmiſſion, prayer, and thankſgiving. ; 

XV. Of prayer and thankſgiving on Pf. cxvi. 12. 

XVI. Meditations on the Lord's . e a 
1 . it. | 


In them there appears a generous Ry 66" 
rit of religion, mix'd with a moſt ſerious and 
fervent. devotion, and perhaps with the more ad- 
vantage, that the ſtile wants ſome correction, which 
mes they were the genuine productions of an 
excellent mind, entertaining itſelf in ſecret with 
. ſuch: contemplations. The ſtile is clear and maſcu- 
line, in a due temper between flatneſs. and affec- 
tation, in which he expreſſes his thoughts both 
eaſily and decently. In writing theſe diſcourſes, 
_ baying run oyer moſt of the ſubjects that his own 
aces: led bim chiefly to conſider, he began 
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to be in ſome, pain to chuſe new arguments, and 
therefore reſolyed to fix ona ee Bidula 
hold him longer. , Lt 
_ He was ſoon determined. 5 in 8 ie by dhe 
immoral and irreligious principles and practices, 
that had ſo long vexed his righteous ſoul; and 
therefore began A great deſign againſt atheiſm 5 the 
firſt part of which is only printed, of the origi. 
nation of mankind, deſigned to prove the creation 
of the world, and the truth of the Moſaical hiſ- 
tory. 5 SALES - 
The ſecond part was. of the nature of the mats 
and of a fature ſtate. | a 
The third part was concerning the nt of 
God, both from the. abſtracted ideas of him, and 
the light of nature; the evidence of providence, 
the notions of morality, and the voice. of cn 
ſcience. 88 
And the fourth part was concerning the truth 
and authority of- the ſcriptures, with anſwers to 
the objections againſt them. On writing theſe. be 
' ſpent ſeven years. He wrote them with ſo much 
conſideration, that one who peruſed the original 
under his own hand, which was the firſt draught 
of it, told me, he did not remember any conſiders 
able alteration, perhaps not of n worlls 80 
the whole work. 
The way of his writing co (only on hs 
evenings of the Lord's day, when he was in town, 
and not much oftener when he was in the couns 
A ** made, that wed n ſo contracted, as it is 
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into a narrower compaſs, and fewer words. 
But mäking ſome allowance for the largeneſs of 
thi Mile, that volume that is printed, is generally 
 AtEnowledged. to be one of the perfecteſt pieces 
both of learning and reaſoning that has been writ 
dn that fubject; a nd he who read a great part of 
the other volumes told me, they. were all of 4 
; piece with the firſt, 

When he had finiſhed this work, he ſent it by 
an unknown hand to biſhop! Wilkins, to. deſire 


his judgment of it; but he that brought it, would | 


re nd other account of the authot, but that he 
Wu not a clergyman. The biſhop and his worthy 
friend Dr. Tillotſon, read a great deal of it with 
much pleaſure, but could not imagine who could 


be the author, and how a man that was maſter of 


fo much reaſon, and fo great a variety of know- 
-Fedge, ſhould be fo unknown to them, that the 

- Ebuld not find him out, by thoſe characters which 

- are ſo little common. At laſt Dr, Tillotſon gueſ- 
Ad it mult be the lord chief baron, to which the 
Scher preſently agreed, wondering he had been ſo 
"Jong in finding it out. So they went immediately 
-& him, and the biſhop thanking him for the en- 
© tertainment he had received from his works, he 
Bluſhed extremely, not without ſome diſpleaſure, 
; apprehending that the perſon he had truſted had 

[Gifcovered him. But the biſhop ſoon cleared that, 

þ 3 * “ he had diſcovered himſelf, for the 
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' Been more at Teiſure to have brought 15 thoughts 
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& learning of that bodk wus ſo. various, thut 
4 none but he could be the author of it.“ And 
that biſhop having a freedom in delivering his api- 
' Hion of things and perſons, which perhaps few 

ever managed both with ' ſo much plainneſs and 
prudence, : told him, there was nothing could 

0 * * better ſaid on theſe arguments, if he could 
L bring it into a leſs compaſs, but if he had not 
& leiſure for that; he thought it much better to have 
e it come out, though a little too large, than that 
4 the world ſhould de deprived of the good which 
& it muſt needs do.“ But our judge had never 
the opportunity of reviſing it, ſo a little before 
his death he ſent the firſt part of it to the preſs. 
In the beginning of it, he gives an eflay of his 
excellent way of methodizing things, in which he 
was ſo great a. maſter, that whatever he unders 
took, be would preſently caſt into ſo perfect a 
| ſcheme that he could ever afterwards correct ita 
He runs out copiouſly upon the argument of the 
impoſſibility of an eternal ſucceſſion of time, ta 
ſhew that time and eternity are inconſiſtent one 
with another; and that therefore all duration that 
was paſt, and defined by time, could not be from 
eternity; and he ſhews' the difference between 
ſucceſſive eternity already paſt, and one to come: 
ſo that though the latter is poſſible, the former is 

not ſo; for all the parts of the former have actually 

been, and therefore being deſined by time, cannot 

be eternal; whereas the other are ſtill future to all 
v reaſoning cannot be turnt 


4 
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0 prove the poſſibility of eternal ſueceſſions, tha 


have been, as well as eternal ſucceſſions that ſhall 
be. This he follows with . 
met with in any that managed it before him. 

He brings next all thoſe 1 
prove - that the world had a beginning; agreeing 
e che account Moſes gives of it, as chat no 
hiſtory riſes higher, than near the time of the de- 
luge ; and that the firſt foundation of kingdoms, 
the: invention of arts, the beginnings of all reli- 
Fons, che gradual plantation of the world, and in- 
rer with it. In managing theſe, as he ſhews 
| kill both in hiſtorical and philoſophical 
Learning, fo he gives a noble diſcovery of his great 
candour and probity, that he would not impoſe on 
the reader with a falſe ſhew of reaſoning by argu 2 


allays, as in a great meaſure leſſened and took off 
their force, with as much exactneſs of judgment, 

and ſtrictneſs of cenſure, as if he had been ſet to 
plead- for the other fide: and indeed ſums up the 


whole evidence for religion, as impartially as ever 


be did in a trial for life or death to the jury, 


| the whole nation well knows. | 
e 
loſophers, and enlarges with a great varie- 


Wee curious. reflections in anſwering that -only = 


ument, 9 ſtrength for · 
$5) the 


which, how equally and pat he _— 7 
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ments [that he knew had flaws in them; and; 
Won when ierncy ans (of chite_ he: adds fk 
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me caſual production of man, from the origination 
of inſects out of putrified matter, as is commonly 
| ſuppoſed 3; and he concluded the bock, ſhewing 


how rational and philoſophical the account whick | 
Moſes 


gives of it is. There is in it all a ſagacity 
and quickneſs of thought, mixed with great ant 
curious learning, that I confeſs I never met to- 
gether in any other book on that ſubject. Among 
other conjectures, one he gives concerning the de- 

luge is, that he did not think the face of the 


earth and the waters were altogether the ſam - 


<&: before the univerſal deluge, and after; but po 
„ ſibly the face of the earth was more even tham 
* now it is; the ſeas poſſibly more dilated ang 
t extended, and not ſo deep as now.“ And a littls 
after, poſſibl y the ſeas have undermined” much» 
<<. of the appearing continent of earth.“ This L 
the rather take notice of, becauſe it hath been 
ſince his death made out in a moſt ingeniqug and 
moſt” elegantly written book by Mr. Burnet, o 
Chriſt's college in Cambridge, who has given 
ſuch an eſſay towards the proving the poſhbility* 
of an univerſal deluge,” and from thence has cob 
lected with great ſagacity what paradiſe was be- 
fore it, as has not een offered a; any philoſophes” 
before him. 

- While the judge was thus em n lids time, 
the lord chief juſtice” Keyling dying, he wWas on 
the 18th of May 167 f, promoted to be lord chief 


juſtice of England. He had made che pleas of the 
erown one of his chief ſtudies, and by much 
© 0997 ſearch, 


Ferch, and "hag e e, bod 


that when. there was. a great inequality in the 
ability and learning of the councellors that were 

ts plead one againſt another, he thought it became 
him, as, the judge, to ſupply that; ſo he would 


| differently, and not ſuffer the more Jane to car! 


”” profeſs that he brought them often to change their 

opinions; ſo that his giving of judgment was really. 
= learped lecture upon hat, point of law: and. 
which was yet more, the parties themſelves, though 0 
1 * too Ne yorryge the judgment, 
1 | were 


We 
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had compoſed 26 . 
reat work concerning them, formerly. man 1 
He that holds the high office of juſkiciary in that 


- Count, being the chief, truſtee, and. aſſertor of tha 


liberties of his country, all people applauded: this 
choice, and thought their liberties, could not be 

better depoſited than in the hands of one, that ag 
bs, underſtocd them well, fo he had all the: juſties 
ag courage. that ſo ſacred a truſt xequited, One 
ed and commended in ** 5 


enforce what the weaker. council but in- 


the buſineſs by the adyantage they bad over the 
others in their quickneſs and ſkill in law, and 
readineſs. in pleading, till all things were cleared | 
in which the merits and ſtrength of the. ill defended 
cauſe. lage Le was not ſatisfied. barely te give his 

judgment In cauſes, but did, eſpecially in all intris 


= ones, give ſuch an account of the. reaſons. 
that prevailed with him, that the eee not 
only acquieſce in his authority, but were ſo con- 


vinced by his reaſons, that I have heard man 
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were generally ſatisfied with the juſtice of his de- 
ciſions, even when they were made againſt them. 
His impartial juſtice, and great diligence, drew 
| the chief practice after him, into whatſoever court 
he came: ſince, though the courts of the Com- 
mon pleas, the Exchequer and the King's-bench, 
are appointed for the trial of cauſes of different 
natures, yet it is eaſy to bring moſt cauſes intq 
any of them, as the council or attornies pleaſe 3 
ſo as he had drawn the buſineſs much after bim, 5 
both into the Common-pleas, and the Exchequer, 
'it now followed him into the king's-bench, and, 
many cauſes that were depending in the Exchequer, | 
and not determined, were let fall there, 
brought again before him in the court, to which, 
he was now removed. And here did he ſpend the, 
| reſt of his publick life and employment: but, 
abqut four years and a half after this advance- 
ment, he, who had bitherta enjoyed- a firm. and 
vigorous health, to which his great temperancey, 
and the equality of his mind, did not a little con- 
| duce, Was on a ſudden brought very low by an - 
inflammation: in his midriff, which in two days. 
time broke the conſtitution of his health to ſuch a, | 
degree that he never recovered it; he became ſa. 
aſthmatical, that with great difficulty he could 
fetch his breath; that determined in a Nap, of 
which he afterwards died. He underſtood phyſick 
ſo well, that, conſidering bis Age, he concluded 
his diſtemper muſt carry him off in a little time; 
and therefore he reſolved to have. ſome of the laſt 
I | Ms months oF 
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months of his life reſerved to himſelf, that, being 3 
reed of all worldly cares, he might be preparing 
for his change. He was alſo fo much diſabled in 

* his body, that he could hardly, though ſupported 

; by his ſervants, walk through Weſtminſter-hall, 

_ or endure the toil of buſineſs. He had been a Tong 
time wearicd with the diſtractions that his em- 
|  ployment had brought on him, and his profeſſion 
was become ungrateful to him; he loved to apply 
himſelf wholly to better purpoſes, as will appear 
by a paper that he wrote on this 1 5 which 1 
all here inſert:: 

* Firſt, if I conſider the ae pF, my pro- 
< feſſion, whether. as an adyocate or as a judge, it 
is true I do acknowledge by the inſtitution of 
4 Almighty God, and the diſpenſation of his pro- 

. © * vidence, I am bound to induſtry and fidelity in 

t: and as it is an act of obedience unto his 

will, it carries with it ſome things of religious 

e duty, and I may and do take comfort in it, and 

| 4 tk a reward of my obedience to him, and 

the good that I do to mankind therein, from the 
bounty and beneficence and promiſe of Almighty | 

« God: and it is true alſo that without ſuch em- 

* ployments civil ſocieties cannot be ſupported, 

& and great good redounds to mankind from them, 

« and in theſe reſpects the conſcience of my own 
* induſtry, fidelity and integrity in them, is a 

great comfort and ſatisfaction to me. But yet 
this I muſt ſay concerning theſe employments, 

 cenkdered ſimply in themſelyes, that they are 
* 
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” ner ful of cars and anxieties and perturba- 
tions. n „ 228 £05 * 


by Secondly, That though . beneficial to 
C W ths) leaſt —_— er . 


> 12 Thirdly, That they do aeceſlarily entre" 
<<. party, whoſe office it is, in great bee an” 
«« ficulties, and 'calumnies. * 

Fourthly, That they only ſerve for the meri⸗ 
+, dan of this life, which is ſhort and uncertain. 
„ Fifthly, That tho? it be my duty faithfully to 
„ ſerve in them, while I am called to them, and 
<« till I am duly called from them, yet they are great 


<« conſumers of that little time we have here, which, 
das it ſeems to me, might be better ſpent in a 
C. vious contemplative life, and a due proviſion for 


<,eternity. I do not know a better temporal em- 

e ployment than Martha had, in teſtifying her 
love and duty to our Saviour, by making pro- 
viſion for him; yet our Lord tells her, that 

“ though ſhe was troubled about many things, 

<< there was only one thing neceſſary, _ —_ 
5 had choſen the better part. 

By this the reader will ſee that he OTST, 


in his ſtation - upon no other conſideration, but N 


that being ſet in it by the providence of God, he 
judged he could not abandon that poſt which 


was aſſigned him, without preferring his own pri- 


vate inclination to the choice God had made for 
him; but now that ſame providence having by 
this: great diſtemper diſengaged him from the obli- 
+ E gation 
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able to diſcharge, he reſolved to reſign it. This 
was no fooner ſurmiſed abroad, than it drew upon 
him the impottunities of all his friends, and the 

clamour of the whole town to divert him from it, 
but all was to no purpoſe ; there was but one ar- 

gument that could move him, which was, that 
he was obliged to continue in the employment 

God had put him in for the gobd of the public ; 

but to this he had ſuch aft anſwer, that even thofe 
who were moſt concerned in his withdrawing, 
could not but ſee, that the reaſons inducing him 
do it, were but too ſtrong ;, ſo he made application 
to lis majeſty for his writ of eaſe; which the king 
"was very unwilling to grant him, and offered to 
let him hold his Slate il, ! he doing what buſineſs 
he could in his chamber; but be ſaid, © he'could. 
„ not with a good conſcience continue in it, 
$5. fince he was no longer able to Oe: the 
duty belonging to it. 
But yet ſuch was the general <atisfaRtion- which 
N all the kingdom received by his excellent admini- 
ration of juſtice, that the king, though he could 
not well deny his requeſt, yet he deferred the 
Sranting of it as long as was poſſible: nor could 
the lord chancellor be prevailed with to move the 5 
king to haſten his diſcharge, though the chief F 
190 often preſſed him to it. 
At laſt having wearied himſelf, and all his 
2 with his importunate deſires, and growing 
9 0 as he did uon the "— 


— 
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firſt day of February, 28. Car. An. Dom. * 
go before a maſter of chancery, with a little parch- 
ment deed, drawn by himſelf, and written all with 
his own hand, and there ſealed and delivered it, 
and acknowledged it to be enrolled, and afterwards 
he brought the original deed to the lord chancel- 
lor, and did formally ſurrender his On | in theſe 


3 Wards 


Omnibus Chriſti fidelibus * quos i 
| 1 1 pervenerit, Matheus Hale, miles ca- 
& pitalis juſticiarius domini regis ad placita-coram TIN 
_ © ipſo'rege tenenda aſſignatus ſalutem in domino 
e ſempiternam, noveritis me præfatum Matheum 
<< Hale, militem jam ſenem factum & variis cor- 
4 poris mei ſenilis morbis & infirmitatibus dire 
% laborantem & adhuc getentum. Hac charta 
& mea reſignare & ſurſum reddere ſereniflimo do- 
© mino noſtro Carolo ſecundo, Dei gratia Angliæ 
« Scotiæ Franciæ & Hiberniæ, regi, fidei defen- 
«« ſori, &. Predictum officium capitalis juſticiarii 
<< ad placita coram ipſo rege tenenda, humillime 
** petens quod hoc ſcriptum irrotaletur de recordo. 
In cujus rei teſtimonium huic chartz mez 
8 reſignationis ſigillum meum oppoſui, dat viceſi- 
4 mo primo die Februarii anno regni dict. dom; 
56 regis nunc viceſimo octavo.“ | INN 


He made this nn as he told the lord 
4 chancellor, for two ends; the one was tp ſhew the 
World his own free concurrence to his removal: 

= | E 2 another 


f « 


/ 
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; Ader was to obviate an objection heretofore 
made, that a chief juſtice being placed by writ, 


3 Was not removeable at pleaſure, as judges by pa- 


tent were; which opinion, as he ſaid, was once 
held by his predeceſſor the lord chief juſtige Key- 
ling, and though he. himſelf was always of an- 
other opinion, yet he thought it reaſonable to 
prevent ſuch a ſcruple. 

He had the day before ſurrendered to che king 
in perſon, who parted from him with great grace, 
wilning him moſt heartily the return of his health, 
and owing him, that he would {till look upon 
him as one of his judges, and have recourſe 
e to his advice when his health would permit, 
* and in the mean time would continue His __ 
« fjon during his life... 

The good man thought this — Big too great, 
and an ill precedent for the king, and therefore 
writ a letter to the lord treaſurer, earneſtly deſiring 
that his penſion might be only during pleaſure; 
but the king would grant it for life, ang. ** it 
payable quarterly. 

And yet for a whole month: en he RPO 
not ſuffer his ſervant to ſue out his patent for his 
penſion; and when the firſt payment was received, 
be ordered a great part of it to charitable uſes, and 
ſaid, he intended moſt of it ſhould be ſo employed 
as long as it was paid him. 


At laſt he happened to die upon the « quarter. day, 
* was Chriſtmas day; and though this might 


25 Have HT oecaſion to a diſpute whether the 
„ 7. 1 8 penſion 
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penſion for that quarter were recoverable, yet the 
king was pleaſed to decide that matter againſt 
himſelf, and ordered the penſion to be Ru to his 
executors. | 

As ſoon as * was diſcharged from his great 
place, he returned home with as much chearful- 
neſs as his want of health would admit of, being 
now eaſed of a burthen he had been of late groan- 
ing under, and ſo made more capable of enjoying 
that which he had much wiſhed for, according to 
his elegant tranſlation of, or rather paraphraſe 


upon, thoſe excellent lines © in Seneca $ Thyeſtes. 
Act. 2. 6 


3 * 


ren Stet ha 3 mu, 85 0 
Aulæ culmine lubriſt 1 OO 
Me dulcis faturet'quigs, OO OY GO 
Obſcura poſettes loco. ner Ara AE 36 
Leni perfruar otio : © © 875 i 
Mullis nota quiritibus,, css 

_ Alas per tacitum F 
© Sic cum tranſierint mei, l i ee 
Voullo cum firepitu diem,, 

Ali mars gravis incu l. 
Qui notus nimis amnibus, n 71 
Ignotus mi. 5 So, 1 1 


Let him that will aſcend the tottering — 
* Of courtly grandeur, and become as great adv 
« As are his mounting wiſhes : 2.48 for me, 
* Let W repoſe and reſt my portion be; 


1 WO is aol. 23:1. Gin 
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Give me ſome mean obſcure receſs, a {pliers 
« Gut of che road of buſineſs, or the fear 


Of falling lower; where I ſweetly may 


„ Myſelf and dear retirement ſtill enjoy. 
77 end my life or name be known unto 
« The grandees of the time, toſt to and fro 
6. By cenſures or applauſe; but let my age 
'* Slide gently by, not overthwart the ſtagge 
% Of public action; -unheard, unſeen, 
„ And unconcern'd, as if I ne'er had been. 
$ And thus, while I ſhall paſs my filent days 
« In ſhady privacy, free from the noiſe 
ce And buſtles of the mad world, then. ſhall 1 
«A good old innocent plebeian die. 
Death is a mere ſurpriſe, a very ſnare 

« To him, that makes it his life's greateſt care 
To be a public pagent, known to all, 
46 But unacquainted with himſelf, doth fall. 


Having now attained . o that privacy, Which he 
had no leſs ſeriouſly than piouſly wiſhed for, he 
called all ſervants that had belonged to his 
office together, and told them, he had now laid 
down his place, and ſo their employments were 
determined; upon that, he adviſed them to ſee for 
themſelves, and gave to ſome of them very con- 
ſiderable preſents, and to every one of them a 
token, and ſo diſmiſſed all thoſe that were not his 
domeſticks. He was diſcharged the 15th of Fe- 
bruary 1675-6, and lived till the Chriſtmas fol- 
| lowing, but all the while was in ſo ill a ſtate of 
E health, 
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health, that there was no hopes of his recovery. 
He continued ſtill to retire often, both for his devo- ' 
tions and ſtudies, and as long as he could go, went 
conſtantly to his cloſet ; and when his infirmities 
| encreaſed on him, ſo that he was not able to go 
thither himſelf, he made his ſervants carry him 
thither in a chair. At laſt, as the winter came on, 
he ſaw with great joy his deliverance approaching, 
for beſides his being weary of the world, and 
his longings for the bleſſedneſs of another ſtate, his 
pains encreaſed ſo on him, that no patience infe- 
rior to his could have borne them without a great 
uneaſineſs of mind; yet he expreſſed to the- laſt 
ſuch: ſubmiffion to the will of God, and ſo equal 2 
temper under them, that it was viſible then what 
mighty effects his philoſophy and chriſtianity had 
on him, in ſupporting * under ſuch a uy 
Joad. | 
He could not lie doom i in-bed above a year be- 
fore his death, by reaſon of the aſthma, but oe 
rather than lay in it. | 
He was attented on in his ſickneſs by a pious 4 
and worthy divine, Mr. Evan Griffith, miniſter of 
the pariſh; and it was obſerved, that in all the 
extremities of his pain, wheneyer he prayed by 
him, he forbore all complaints or groans, but with 
his hands and eyes lifted up, was fixed in his de- 
votions. Not long before his death, the miniſter 
told him, „ There was to be a ſacrament next 
„ Sunday at church, but he believed he could not 
1 come and partake with the reſt, therefore he 


E 4 _ F Would 
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| & would give it him in his on houſe: But 5 
anſwered, c No; his heavenly, father had pre- 
<c pared. a feaſt for him, and he would go to his 
cc father's houſe. to partake of it: So he made 
himſelf be carried thither in his chair, where he. 
received the ſacrament on his kness, with great 
_deyotion, which, it may be. ſuppoſed, was the 
_greater, becauſe he apprehended it was to be his 
laſt, and ſo took it as his viaticum and proviſion 
for his journey. He had ſome ſecret unaccountable 
preſages of his death, for he ſaid, that, if he 
<« did not die on ſuch a day,” (which fell to be 
the 25th of November) „ he belieyed he ſhould 
< live a month longer,” and he died that very day 
month. He continued to enjoy the free uſe of his 
"reaſon and ſenſe to the laſt moment, which he 
Had often and earneſtly prayed forduring his ſickneſs, 
And when his voice was ſo ſunk that he could 
not be heard, they perceived by the almoſt conſtant 
lifting up of his eyes and hands, that he was ſtill 
aſpiring towards that bleſſed ſtate, of which he was 

now ſpeedily to be poſſeſſed. ll 

He had for many years a particular Jevotion he 
Chriſtmas-day, and after he had received the ſacra- 
ment, and been in the performance of the publick 
worthip of that day, he commonly wrote a copy 
of verſes on the honour of his Sayiour, as a fit 
expreſſion of the joy he felt in his ſoul, at the re- 
turn of that glorious anniverſary. There are ſe- 
venteen of thoſe copies printed, which he wrote 
Wy ſeventeen ſeveral Chriſtmas: -days, by which the 


ban”: -; | world 
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world has a taſte of his poetical genius, in which, 
if he had had thought it worth his time to have ex- 
celled, he might have been eminent as well as in 


other things; but he wrote them rather to enter- 


tain himſelf, than to merit the laurel. 


I ſhall here add one which has not been yet 


printed, and it is not ualikely it was the laſt he 
writ; it is a paraphraſe on Simeon's ſong ; I take 
it from his blotted copy not at all finiſhed, fo the 


reader is to make allowance for any imperſection 
he may find in it. N 


„ Bleſſed Creator, who before the birth | - 
Of time, or e'er the pillars of the earth "2" 
Were fix't or form'd, did'ſt lay that great defign 
“Of man's redemption, and did'ſt define 
In thine eternal councils all the ſcene 

Oft that ſtupendious buſineſs, and when 

It ſhould appear, and though the very * 

< Of its epiphany, concealed lay 


« Within thy mind, yet thou wert pleas'd to ſhow 


Some glimpſes of it, unto men below, 
In viſions, types, and propheſies, as wh 
Things at a diſtance in perſpective ſee : 
„ But thou wert pleas'd to let thy ſervant know ' 
* That that bleſt hour, that ſeem'd to move ſoflow 
8 Through former ages, ſhould at laſt attain 


< Its time, e' er my few ſands, that yet remain, 1 
Are ſpent; and that theſe aged eyes 


© Should fee the day, when Jacob's ſtar ſhould riſe, | 


& And 


4 
PP Q YO 


ck 


e Birr ad Dürer, 


— eee — 
. Kad let my agud: body: now return a 
<Toreft,' and duſt, and drop into an ng: 
K For I have liv'd enough, mine eyes have ſeen 
4% Thy-wuch- deſired ſalvation, that bath been | 
80 long, ſo dearly wiſh'd, the joy, the hape 
* Of all the ancient patriarchs, the ſcope _ 
Of all che propheſies, and myſteries, 
Of all the types unveil'd, the hiſtories 
* Of Jewiſh church unriddl'd, and the bright p 
% And orient fun arifen to give light 
«© To Gentiles, and the joy of Iſrael, 
« The worlds redeemer, bleſt "5622272 | 
Let this ſight cloſe mine eyes, tis 1 to ſee, | 
After this viſion, ny! ſicht but the. 


* 
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days, but now he was to be admitted to bear his 
part in the new ſongs above; ſo that day which 
de had ſpent in ſo much ſpiritual joy, proved to 
be indeed the day of his jubilee and deliverance; 
for between two and three in the afternoon, he 


breathed out his righteous and / pious ſoul. His 


end was peace, he had no ſtrugglings, nor feemed 
to de in any pangs in his laſt moments. He was 

buried on the 4th of January, Mr. Griffith preach- 
ing the funeral ſermon, his text was Ifa. lvii. 1. 
The righteous periſheth, and no man layeth it 
desto heart; and merciful men are taken away, 
nene conſidering that the righteous. is taken 


FE | 66 away 
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c away from the evil to come. Which how fitly 
it was applicable upon this occaſion, all that con- 
ſider the courſe of his life, will eaſily conclude. 
He was intetred in the church - yard of Alderly, 4 
mong his anceſtors; he did not much approve f 
burying in churches, and uſed to ſay, * the 
/*<. churches were for the living, and the church- 
yards for the dead.“ His monument was like 
Himſelf, decent and plain; the tombſtone. Was. 
black marble, and the ſides were black and white 
marble, upon which he himſelf had ordered * 
bare and humble inſeription to be made, 
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* ion thus given an account: oi te 1 re- 
1 things of his life, I am now to preſent 
the reader with ſuch a character of him, as the 


laying his ſeveral virtues together will amount to: 


in which I know how difficult a taſk I undertake; 
for to write defectiyely of him, were to injure him, 


1 
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and leſſen; the memory of one to whom I intend 
td do all the right that is in my power. On the 
other hand, there is fo much here to be commen - 
"ted, and propoſed for the imitation of others, that 
I un afraid ſome may imagine; I am rather making 
à picture of him, from an abſtracted idea of great 
virtues and perfections, than ſetting him out, as 
be truly was: but there is great encouragement ; 
in this, that I write concerning a man ſo freſh in 
peoples rememberance, that is fo lately dead, 


and was ſo much and fo well known, that T ſhalt 
have many vouchers, who will be ready to juſtify 


me in all that I am to relate, and to add a great 
deal to what I can ſay. 45 
It has appeared in the account of his. various 
learning, how great his capacities were, and how 
much they were improved by conſtant ſtudy, He 
roſe always early in the morning, he loved to walk 
much abroad, not only for his health, but he 


1 thought it opened his mind, and enlarged his 


thoughts to have the creation of God before his 
to cat his deſign into a ſcheme, which he did with 


à great exactneſs of method; he took nothing on 


truſt, but perſued his enquires as far as they could 


g, and as he was humble enough to confeſs his 


ignorance, and ſubmit to myſteries which he could 


not comprehend, ſo he was not eaſily impoſed on, 


by any ſhews of reaſon, or the bugbears of -yulgar 


opinions. He brought all his knowledge as much 


a0 Hah principles, as he poſſibly could, 
which 


* 
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which. made him negle& the ſtudy of tongues, for 
the bent of his mind lay another way. 
ſing once of this to ſome, they ſaid, they looked 
4 on the common law, as a ſtudy that could not 
«© be brought into a ſcheme, nor formed into 4 
< rational ſcience, by reaſon of the indigeſtedneſs 
« of it, and the - multiplicity of the caſes in it, 

which rendered it very hard to be underſtood, 
<. or reduced into a method; but he ſaid, * he 
cc was not of their mind, 2nd: ſo quickly after; 
he drew with his own hand, a ſcheme” of the 
whole order and parts of it, in a large ſheet of 
paper, to the great ſatisfaction of thoſe to whom 
he ſent it. Upon this hint, ſome preſſed him to 
compile a body of the Engliſh law. It could 
hardly ever be done by a man who knew it better, 
and would with more judgment and induſtry have 
put it into method; but he ſaid, ** as it was à great 
and noble deſign, which would be of vaſt ad- 
vantage to the nation; ſo it was too much for 
, a private man to undertake : it was not to be 
<< entered upon, but by the command of a prince, 
« and with the communicated endeavours of ſome 
of the moſt eminent of the profefſion.” © - | 
He had great vivacity in his fancy, as may ap- | 
pear. by his inclination: to poetry, and the lively 
illuſtrations, and many tender ſtrains in his con- 
templations; but he look d on eloquence and wit, 
as things to de uſed very chaſtly, in ſerious mate 
ters, which ſiould come under a ſeverer enquiry : 
therefore! be was bop; whey at ihe bar, aud on 
SR the 
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. the bench, a great enemy to all cloquence or rhe- | 
toric in pleading: be ſaid, If che judge or jury: 
had a right underſtanding, it ſigniſed nothing, 
but a waſte of time, and laſs of words; and if 


& ſhey were weak, and eaſily wrought on, it was 


amore decent way of corrupting them, by 
aan fancies, and byaſing their affecti- 
ons; and wondered much at that aſſectation 
4 — French lawyers in imitating the Roman 
onators in their pleadings. For the oratory of the 
Nomans, was occaſioned by their popular govern- 
ment, and the factions of the city, ſo that thoſe 
wers trained up in the ſchools of the Rhetors, till 
they became ready and expert in that luſcious way 
of. diſoourſe. It is true, the compaſures of ſuch 
a man as Tully was, who mixed an extraordinary 
quickneſs, an exact judgment, and a juſt decorum 
with his ſkill in rhetoric, do ſtill entertain the rea- 


ders of them with great pleaſure: but at the ſame 


time ĩt muſt be acknowledged, that there is not 
that chaſtity of ſtile, that cloſeneſs of reaſoning, 
nor that juſtneſs of figures in his orations, that 
is in his other writings ; ſo that a great deal was 
faid by him, rather becauſe he knew it would be 
acceptable to his auditors, than that it was ap- 
proved of by himfelf ; aud all who, read them, will 
acknowledge, they are better pleaſed with them 
28 eflays of wit and flile, than as pleadings, - by 
Which ſuch a judge as ours was, would not be 
much wrought on. And if there are ſuch grounds 
13 | to 


f 


to cenſure the per W 
in eloquence, we may eaſily infer what nauſeond 
diſcourſes the other orators made, ſinee in oratory 
as well as in poetry, none can do indifferently. 80 
our judge wondered to find the French, that live 
under a monarchy, ſo fond of imitating that whick 

ns an ill effect af the popular government of Rome. 
He therefore pleaded himſelf always in few words, 


he held thoſe that pleaded before him, to be the 
main hinge of the - buſineſs, and cut them ſhort 
when they made excurſions about circumſtances of 
no moment, by which he ſaved much time, and 
made chief nen, be * ated AIG 
| * was lather ME 3 the 3 
| which: he as much admired, as he deſpiſed their 
rhetoric, which was, that the juris-conſults were 
the men of the higheſt quality, who were bred 
o be capable of the chief employment in the ſtate, 
and became the great maſters of their law: theſe 
gave their opinions of all caſes that were put to 
them freely, judging it below them to take any 
preſent for it; and indeed they were the only true 
lawyers among them, whoſe refalutions were ef 
that authority, that they made one claſſis of thoſe 
materials out of which Trebonian compiled the 
digeſts under Juſtinian; for the orators or cauſidici 
that pleaded cauſes, knew little gf the law, and 
only employed their mercenary. tongues, to work 
an the affections of the people, and ſenate ar the 
| 3 i f pretors : 


their own knowledge, but the 


md DEA 
even in moſt of 2 i 

little of: n and that little Which, they might. 
ane in their declamations, they ren 


juni cunſult: according to that — after ob... 
Servius Sulpitius, who was a celebrated orator, and 
being to receive che reſolution of one of thoſe 
that were learned in the law, was ſo ignorant, 


ä that he could not underſtand it; upon which the 


ſult reproached him, and ſaid, it was 
a ſhame for him that was a nobleman, a ſena- 


4 tor and a pleader of cauſes, to be thus ignorant } 


® &f Jaws: 7. this touched him ſo ſenſibly, that be. 
fer about the ſtudy of it, and became eee 
moſt eminent juris-conſults that ever were at 
Rome. Our Judge thought it might become . 6 
greatneſs of a prince, to encourage ſuch ſort. of 1. * 


men, and of ſtudies ; in which, none in the age \ 


he lived in was equal to the great Selden, Who 


was _y in our Engliſh law, what the «old Roman. | 


WETE in theirs... 4 4 JF: 3% 
But s a decent e was e 
judge Hale knew how to have excelled as much 
as any, either in illuſtrating his reaſonings, by 10 
proper and well purſued ſimilies, or by fach tender wa 
expreſſions, as. might work moſt on the affections. 
fo that the preſent lord chancellor, has often ſaid 
of him fince his death, that he was the greateſt _ 
orator he had known ; for though his words. came 
not fluently from him, vet when . 4 were bur. 
. the moſt fignificant 
i LS ah of 
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that the matter could bear; of this ſort there are 
many in his contemplations made to quicken his 
own devotion, which have a life in them becom- 

ing him that uſed them, and a' ſoftneſs fit to melt il 
even the harſheſt tempers, accommodated to the 18 
gravity of the ſubject, and apt to excite warm 
thoughts in the readers, that as they ſhew his ex- 
cellent temper that brought them out, and applied 
them to himſelf, ſo they are of great uſe to all, 

who would both inform and quicken their minds. 
Of his illuſtrations of things by proper ſimilies, 
1 ſhall give a large inſtance out of his book of 
the origination of mankind, deſigned to expoſe 
the ſeveral: different hypotheſes: the philoſophers 
fell on, concerning the eternity and original of s 
the univerſe, and to prefer the account given by = 

Moſes, to all their conjectures; in which, if my 

taſte does not miſguide me, the reader will find a 7 X 

rare and very agreeable mixture, ny of: CIT. | 
and ſolid learning and judgment. TID 
(“That which may illuftrate my e == 
this preference” of the revealed light of the boly . . 
ſcriptures, touching this matter, above the 3 
of a philoſophical imagination, may be this. Sup- 
poſe that Greece being unacquainted with the 
curioſity of mechanical engines, though known in . 

ſome remote region of the world, and that an 
excellent artiſt had ſecretly brought and depoſited 
in ſome field or foreſt, ſome excellent watch or 
clock, which had been ſo formed, that the origi- 5 
nal* of its motion were hidden, and inyolved in 
Hen * | ph | ſome 


N. 


NS * 
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watch was fo; framed, that the motion thereof 
might have laſted a. year, or ſome ſuch time as 
might give a reaſonable period for their philoſophi- 
Able there had been not only the deſcription and 
indication of hours, but the configurations and 
indications of the various ꝓhaſes of the moon, che 
e e of the dar! u 
bene, n that the ns eff 88 renn Ahebls 
of Epicurus, of Ariſtotle, of Plato, and the veſt 
- - of thoſe philoſophical fects, had caſually in their 
pg this eee. what kind 
G N eee eee ? 
eee ieurean ſect have tol 
the byſtanders, according to their preconceĩved 
| dete that this was gothiag elſe but an acci- 
dental coneretion of atoms, that happily falling 
together had made; up the index, the heels; and 
We bellance, and that being happily fallen into 
ibis poſture, they were put into motion. Then 
the Carteſian falls in with him, as to the main of 
their ſuppoſition, but tells him, that he doth not 
ſuſpcientiy explieate how, the engine is put into 
£782 motion, and therefore to furniſh this motion, chere 
. certain materia ſubtilis. that pervades. this en- 
rp ON the moveable. pi * 
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motion A third finding fault with the two for- 
mer, becauſe thoſe motions are ſo regular, and do 
expreſs the various phenomena of the diſtribution 
of time, and of the heavenly motions; therefore 
it ſeems to him, that this engine and motion alſo, 
ſo analogical to the motions of the heavens, was 
6 by ſome admirable conjunction of che 

- heavenly bodies, which formed this inſtrument and 
its motions, in ſuch an admirable correſpondency 
to its own exiſtence. A fourth, diſſiking the ſup- 
Poſitions of the three former, tells the reſt, that 
he hath a more plain and evident ſolution of the 
Phenomenon, namely, the univerſal ſoul of the 
world, or ſpirit of nature, that formed ſo many 
ſorts of inſects with ſo many organs, faculties, 

and ſuch congruity of their whole compoſition, 
und queh curious and various motions as we may 
->0bferve in them, hath formed and ſet into motion 
this admirable automaton; and re 


gulated and or- 
8 with all cheſe congruities we ſee in it. 


Aken 1 and W ild- 
gentlemen, "ey are all niſi; wes ſolutions 
are inexplicable and unſatisfactory, you have taken 

poſſeſſed with theſe creatures of your on faneies, 

and in loue with them, right or wrong, vou form 
all your conceptions of things accordin =- thoſe 

| fancied and preconceived imaginations. The mort 
of the buſineſs is, this machina is eternal, und ſo 

7 "REESE motions of it, and in as muchas” a 


F 2 _ circular 


% 19h Lit 2 Dir, 
circular motion hath no beginni 

motion that you ſee both in the en ins: Ader 
and the ſucceſſive indications of the celeſtial mo- 
tions, is eternal, and without beginning. And 
this is a ready and expedite way of ſolving the 
phenomena, 2 fo much ere 8 you Have 

made about it. in Fa er 
And whilſt all ene were his contriving 
the ſolution of the phenomenon, in the hearing 
of the artiſt that made it, and when they had all 
ſpent their philoſophizing upon it, the artiſt that 
made this engine, and all this while liſtened to their” 
Aumirable fancies, tells them, gentlemen, you 
have diſcovered very much excelleney of invention 
touching this piece of work: that is before you, 
but you are all miſerably miſtaken: for it was 1 
that made this watch, and brought it hither, and 
I will ſhew you how I made it. Firſt, 1 wrought 
_ - the ſpring, and the fuſee, and the wheels, and the 
Sallance, and the caſe, and table; I fitted them 
one to another, and placed theſe ſeveral axes that 
ate to direct the motions: of the index to diſcover 
the hour of the day, of the figure that diſcovers: 
the phaſes of the moon, and the other various 
motions that you ſee 3. and then I put it together, 
and wound up the ſpring, which hath given all 
- theſe motions, that you ſee in this curious piece of 
work, and that you may be ſure I tell you true, 
- Iwill-tell: you the whole order and progreſs of my 
making, diſpoſing, and ordering of this piece of 
Vork z — of it, the manner - 
the 
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che forming of every individual part of it, and 
how long I was about it. This plain and evident. 
diſcovery renders all theſe excogitated hypotheſes. 
of thoſe philoſophical enthuſiaſts vain and ridicu- 
lous, without any great help of rhetorical flouriſhes, 
or logical confutations, And much of the fame 
nature 1s that diſparity of the hypotheſes of the 
learned philoſophers in relation to the origination 
df the world and man, after a great deal of duſt 
raiſed, and fanciful explications and unintelligible 
hypotheſes. The plain, but divine narrative, by 
the hand of Moſes, full of ſenſe, and congruity, 
and clearneſs, and reaſonableneſs in itſelf, does at 
the ſame moment give us a true and clear diſco- 
very of this great miſtery, and renders all the 
eſſays of the generality of the heathen philoſophers | 
to be ' vain, inevident, and indeed inexplicable 
theories, the creatures of phantaſy, and . 
tion, and nothing elſe,” Ta 
As for his virtues, they have. appeared ſo con- 
ſpicuous in all the ſeveral tranſactions and turns of 
his life, that it may-ſeem needleſs to add any more 
of them, than has been already related; but there 
are many particular inſtances which I knew not 
| how to fit to the ſeveral years of his life, which 
will give us a clearer and better view of him. 
He was a devaut chriſtian, a ſincere proteſtant, 
and a true ſon of the church of England; mode 
rate towards diſſenters, and juſt even to thoſe from 
whom he differed moſt; which appeared ſignally 
Pp * care he took of preſerving the quakers 
| 1 | from 


„% be d D 


by declaring their marriages void, and ſo baſtard- 
ing their children; but he conſidered marriage and 
ſucceſſion AS A ight of nature, from which none 


ought to be barred, what miſtake- ſoever they 
3 the pojnts . revealed reli- 


21 


And 1 nen was ſes. kan 


whew a quaker was ſued for ſome debts. owing. by 
his wife before he married her, and the quaker's 


council pretended, that it was no marriage that 
had paſt between them, ſigce it was not ſolemnized 
according to the rules of the church of England; 
he declared, that he was not willing on his on 
opinion to make their children baſtards, and gave 


directions to the jury to find it ſpecial. It was a 


reſlection on the whole party, that one of them to 
avoid an inconyenience he had fallen i in, thou bt 


to have preſerved himſelf by a defence, that if it 
had been allowed in law, muſt have made their 


_— 


whole iſſue baſtards, and incapable of ſucceſſion, 
and fut all their pretended friendip to one an- 
other, if this judge had not been more their friend, 

than one of thoſe they ſo called, their poſterity 
had been little beholding to them. But he g0- 
verned himſelf indeed by the law of the goſpel, of 
duoing fo others, what he would have others do to 
nim; and therefore becauſe he would have thought | 


it a hardſhip not without cruelty, if — 
papiſts all marriages were nulled which had not 
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zitual, ſo he applying this to the caſe of -the ſecs 
taries, he thought all marriages made according 
to the: ſeveral. ons nen age n. 
their effects in law. | Im 
He uſed conſtantly eee God iu e fas 
mily, performing it always himſelf, if there was 
no clergymen preſent : but as to his private exer- 
ciſes in devotion, be took that extraordinary care 
20 keep what he did fecret, that this part of his 
character muſt be defective, except it be acknow< 
jedged that his humility in covering it, commends 
bim much more than the kigheft e ee 
notion could have done. 
From the firſt time that the impreſſions of ben 
— ſettled deeply in his mind, he uſed great 
aution to conceal it: not only in obedience to 
the rules given by our Saviour, of faſting, praying, 
and giving alms in ſecret ; but from a partieular 
Uiſtruſt he had of dimſelf, for he ſaid be was 
afraid, he ſhould at ſome time or other, do ſome 
enormous thing, which if he were look'd on as 2 
very religious man, might caſt a reproach on the 
* profeſſion « of it, and pive great advantages to im- 
Pious men to blaſpheme the name of God: but'a 
free is known by its fruits, and be lived nôt e 
free of blemiſhes, or ſcandal, but ſhined an all' the 
parts of his converſation: and perhaps the diftruſt 
he was in of himſelf, contributed not a little to 
che purity of his life, "For de being thereby obliged 
to be more watchful over himfelf, and to depend 
U om the ads" of the Spirit of God, flo Won⸗ 


F 4 dor 


a $3! n noo. 

He —— Fan and raiſed . 
2: mean: appetite of loving money, which is generally 
that he might have had by his practice: for in 


common caſes, when thoſe who came to aſk his 


- council gave him a piece, he uſed to give back the 


half, and ſo made ten ſhillings his fee, in ordinary 


> mu that did not require much time or ſtudy. 

If he ſaw a cauſe was unjuſt, he for a great while 
would not meddle farther in it, but to give his 
advice that it was ſo; if the parties after that, 
ald go on, they were to ſeek another councel- 


"If he found the cauſe doubtful or weak in point of 
law, he always adviſed his clients to agree their 


- rppaloity he had about cauſes that appeared at 

© Arſt-view unjuſt, upon this occaſion. There were 
two cauſes brought to him, which by the igno- 

rance of the party or their attorney, were ſo ill 
© repreſented: to bim, that they ſeemed to be very 
bad, but he enquiring more narrowly: into them, 
found they were really very good and juſt: fo after 


this he flackened much of his former ſtrictneſs, of 


refuſing to meddle in cauſes upon the ill circum- 
anees that appeared in them at firſt, 8 


I his pleading he abhorred thoſe. aac Bo 


faults of miſ-reciting evidences, quoting precedents, 


or books falſly; or afſerting things confidently ; . 
by 


och 


lor, for he would affiſt none in acts of injuſtice. | 


-bufineſs: yet afterwards he abated much of the 


' — 


+ by-which ignorant j r 
often wrought on. He pleaded with the fame 
ſincerity that he uſed in the other parts of his life, 
and uſed to ſay, it was as great a diſhonouras 
dea man was capable of, that for a little money 
1156 che was to be hired to ſay ot do otherwiſe than 
- $6/as he thought:“ all this he aſcribed to the un- 
meaſurable deſire of heaping up wealth, which 
corrupted the ſouls of ſome that ſeemed: otherwiſe | 
born and made for great things. M 
When he was a ae eee eee 
often referred to him, which he ſetiled, but would 
accept of no reward for his pains, though affeced 
by both parties together, after the agreement was 
„ for he ſaid, in thoſe caſes he was made 
a judge, and a judge ought to take no money. 
If they told him, he loſt much of his time in con- 
- idering their buſineſs, and ſo ought. to be acknow- 
- Jedged for it; his anſwer was, (as one that heard 
5 5 told me,) can I ſpend my time better, than 
to make people friends? muſt I have no 1 
{allowed me to do good in? . 181 
— was naturally a quick man, yet ed 
"a on himſelf, he ſubdued; that to ſuch, a de- 
gree, that he would never run ſuddenly into any 
cConcluſion concerning any matter of impottange. 
Feſtina lente was his beloved motto, which he 
ordered to be engraven on the head of his [aff 
aud was often heard to ſays < that he had obſerved 
many witty men zun into great errors, bęcauſe 
. $:4bex, did not give. themſelves time to thinks hu: 


1 
„ 


—— — — —— without 
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; eſtimation, could ſearch after" truth and find it 


D out, us wick mote deliberation,” lo wien bree 


ty.” 

e land aide" the tent pay ur en be got for 
che poor, and took great care to be well informed 
of proper” objects for his charities; and after he 
us à judge, many of the perqueſites of his pla e 
bis dividend of the rule and box money, were 
dent by him to the Jails to diſcharge poor priſoners, 
who never knew from. whoſe hands their relief 
came. It is alſo a cuſtom ſor the marſhall of the 
| King *s-bench, to preſent the Judges. of that court 
wil a piece of plate for a new-year's giſt, that for 
chief Juſtice being larger than the reſt: this he 
intended to have tel, but the other judges told 
wum it belonged to his office, and the refuſing it 
would be a prejudice to his ſucceſſors, ſo he was 

perſuaded to take it, but he ſent word to the 
» marſhal, that inſtead a, he ſhould bring 

"him the value of it i in money, and when he re- 
ctived it, he immediately ſent it to che priſons, for 
che relief and — of the 2 there. He 
uſually invited his poor to dine witk 
him, and made them ſet at table with himſelf; 

and if any of them were ſiek, ſo that they ould 


not come, he would ſend meat warm to them 
oF: 5 


from 


— till chat cooled, were violently led by 
the impulſes it made on them; whereas calm and 
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from: his table: : and he did not only relieve. ithe 
poor in his msn üg but ſent ſupplies to the 
neighbouring par iſnes, as there was occaſion for 
it: and he treated them all with the tenderneſs 
and familiarity that became one, who oonſidered 
they were of the ſame nature with himſelf, and 
were teduced to no other neceſſities but ſuch as he 
himſelf might be brought to: but for common 
beggars, if any of theſe came to him, as he was 
in his walks, when he lived in the country, he 
would aſk ſuch as were capable of working, why 
they went about ſo idly ; if they anſwered, it was 
becauſe they could find no work, he often ſent 
them to ſome field, to gather all the ſtones in it, 
and lay them on a heap, and then would pay them 
liberally for their pains : this being done, he uſed 
to ſend his carts, and cauſed them to be carried to 
=, fuch places of the highway as needed mending. +: 
But When he was in town, he dealt his charities 
very liberally, even among the ſtreet beggars, and 
when ſome told him, that he thereby encouraged 
id eneſs, and that moſt of theſe were notorious 
cheats, he uſed to anſwer, . that he believed moſt 
4d of them were ſuch, but among them there were 
3 { ſome. that were great objects of charity, and 
P preſſed, with grieyous neceſſities: and that he had 
«  —_ give his alms to twenty who might be 
e perhaps rogues, than that one of the other ſort 
45 + Wevid periſh. for want oO a .cclicf 
\ #5 which, he gave them. | 51s % Nn u bas 
99511}: 09 ne 153% kd due ul ended 26k” 
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but one thing was obſerved in all his buildings, 
chat the changes he made in his houſes, was ab 
ways from magnificence to uſefulneſs, for. he 
avoided every thing that looked like pomp or 
vanity, even in the walls of his houſes: he had 
good judgment in e eee and an excellent 
s! in contriving well. 


He was a gentle landlord to al * Gs . 
was ever ready upon any reaſonable complaints, 
to. make abatements, for he was merciful as well. 
as. righteous. , One inſtance of this was, of a wi-, 
"Sir that lived in London, and had a ſmall eſtate 
near bis houſe in the country; from which her. 


rents Were ill returned to her, and at a coſt which 
the could not well bear: ſo ſhe þemoaned herſelf. 
to him, and he according to his readineſs-to aft, 
all” poor people, told her, he would order his 
Reward to take up her rents, and the returning 
them ſhould coſt her nothing. But aſter that, 
When there was a falling of rents in that country, 
o that it was neceſſary to make abatements to th 
tenant ; yet he would have it lie on himſelf; and 
h ms the widow be paid her rent as formerly. 
Another remarkable inſtance of his juſtice and 
Sandes was, that when he found ill money had 
been put into his hands, he would never ſuffęr it 
10 be vented. again; for be thought it. was no 
excaſe for him to put falſe money in other peoples - 
e e e in his a great 
heap 
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henp ör this he had gathered together, for ay 
had ſo far 'abuſed his goodneſs,” as to mix 

ney among the fees that were given him: it is 
ne he intended 10 have deſtroyed it, but ſome 
thieves who had obſerved it, broke into his cham- 
ber and ſtole it, thinking they had got a prize ; 
Which he uſed to tell with ſome pleaſure, imagi- 
ning how they found themſelves deceived,” when 
they Fand what * of ay they nad fallen 

on. 65 an * 4 r 
Tae e rh Jude; ue dd ned pay 

1976 for every purchaſe! he made than it was 
worth; if it had been à horſe he was to "buy, he 

would have out-bid the price: and when ſome Te: a 

_ 'prefented to him, that he made ill bargains,” ie 
id; it became judges to pay more for what, 
* they bought, than the true value; . that fo thoſe 

«ith whom they dealt, might not think they 
had any right to their favour, by having A 
< Kich things to them at an eaſy rate? 300 fad 
it Was fuitable to the reputation, hieb 4 judge 
ought to preſerve, to make ſuch barga ins, "Hat 
World might Tee they were not too wel led d on, 
ſome ſecret account. Bard 
In ſum, his eſtate did me how little he 1 
minded the raiſing a great fortune, for from a buß- if 
_ dred pounds a year, he raiſed it not quite to nine. 
hundfed, and of this a very "confiderable paft 
came id by his _ of Mr. Selden's eſtate 5 er. 
this; cbnf his great prakkice Wuffe 3 coun. 
aner, andathipi eonftant; frügal, ing model 
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— by which they boch ſhewed- their tegurd 
t0-theis- dead friend, and their Jove of che public. 
His library was valued at ſome th of pounds, 
and ens belieyed-to be one of the antrjoulelt l- 
-Iections in Europe; fo: they reſolved to keep "this 
"aatire, for the honour of Selden's memory, and 
ve it to the univerſity of Oxford, where a noble 
room was added to the former tibrary-for-its" t 
- ception, and all due reſpots ave been ſince be. 
* dy that great and learne 
= ; benefactors, - refine 1 pan 4 
See with . this: great treaſure, but were a 
Jittle put to it how to-oblige them, without croſ- 
Aug the will of their dead friend. Mr. Selden 
had once intended to give his library to chat 
univerſity, and had left it ſo by his willz but hav- 
ing occaſion for a manuſcript, which belonged to 
their library, they aſked of him a bond of a thou- 
Land pounds for its reſtitution; this he tool ſos ill 
ut their bands, that he ſtruck out chat part of his 
ill by which he had given them his Ubrarys and 
Vith ſome paſſion declared they thould never have 
it. The executors ſtuck at this a litcde, but hay- 
ET ing conſidered. better of it, came to this reſolution, 
1 ee. Selden's 
will, and not of his paſſion ; ſo they- good 
©? What he had äntended in cold blood, and paſt oer 
Ve nis paſſion had ſuggeſied to t 


ba . 


The parting: wich ſo many excellent books, 
would have been as uneaſy to our judge, as any 
thing. of that nature. could be, if a pious regard to 
his friend's memory had not prevailed over him; 
for he valued books and manuſcripts above al. 

things in the world. He himſelf had made a great 
and rare collection of manuſcripts belonging to 
the law of England; he was forty yeats in ga- 
thering it: he himſelf ſaid. it coft him above 
. aftgen hundred pounds, and calls it in his will, 
A treaſure. worth having and keeping, and not fit 
for every man's. view; theſe all he left to Lincoln's» 
Inn, and for the information of thoſe who are 
© 2 into ſuch things, there ſhall be 
© ogue e added at the end of this 


* 
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NC all thoſe. eee doo: does appear, ha 
much he was raiſed above the world, on the 
love of it. But having thus maſtered things with- 
. out. him, his next Rudy. was to overeame his 
on inclinations. He was as he ſaid himſelf na- 
| rally: nge, ot a2 he laid nee 

ſometimes his ee riſe nn | 
ordered with anger, though he met with ſome 
trials that the nature of man is as little able to 
bear, as any whatſoevers There was ane uhondid 
| him; a great injury, which it is not neceſ 

. e who coming aſterwarde to him Y 2 

oa advice 


and Dees 5 


Ates in e Hntlethent of his eſtate; he gave it 
1 
for it, and therefore both that he could 
forgive as a chriſtian, and that he had the ſoul of 


_ a* gentleman in him, not to take money of one 


that had wronged him ſo heinouſſy. And when 
he was aſked by one, how he could uſe a man ſo 
kindly, that had wronged him ſo much, his an- 
wet was, he thanked God he had learned to 
forget injuries.“ And beſides the great temper 
he expreſſed in all his public employments, in his 


family he was a gentle maſter: he was tender of 


all his ſervants, he never turned any away, ex- 
eept they were ſo faulty, that there was no hope 
of teclaiming them: when any of them had been 
long out of the way, or had neglected any part 


wi their duty; he would not ſee them at their 


firſt coming home, and ſometimes not till the next 
day, leaſt when his diſpleaſure was quick upon 


bim be might have chid them indecently; and 


when he did reprove them, he did it with that 
Wertneſs and gravity, that it appeared he was 
mõre concerned for their having done a fault, than 


for the offence given by it to himſelf: but if they 
became immoral or unruly, then he turned them 
away, for he ſaid, he that by bis place ought 


to puniſn diſorders in other people, muſt by no 


e means ſuffer them in his own houſe.“ He ad- 
vanced his ſervants according to the time they had 


been about him, and would never give occ 
00 * among them, by: raiſing the younger 8 
951 Tb. clerks 
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Clerk above thoſe: Nei been longer with him, © 


C5 


_ a frie „ than a maſter, giving them often good 
advice and inſtruction. He made thoſe who had 
good places under him, give ſome of their profits 
to the other ſervants who had nothing but their 

: wages. When he made his will, he left legacies 
to every one of them; but he expreſſed a morẽ 


particular kindneſs for one of them Robert Gibbon, , 


of the Middle Temple, Eſq; in whom he had that 
confidence, that he left him one of his executors, © 


I che rather mention him, | becauſe of his noble 


gratitude to his worthy benefactor and maſter, for 


25 he fet thoſe. on me, at whoſe defire I undertook : 


which I have compoſed it. 


1 %& © 


| jeering or unreaſonable ſeverity ever fell from him. 


G N he 


He treated them all with great affection, rather as 


EE he has been ſo careful to preſerve his memory, that 
to write his life; ſo he has procured for me a great F 
part of thoſe memorials, and aten out af 10 

The judge was of a moſt tender and compati = 
onate nature. This did eminently appear in hia 
trying and giving ſentence upon criminals 5, in 
Iv hich he was ſtrictly careful, that not a circum- * 
ſtance ſhould be neglected, which might any way 
clear _ fact. He behaved himſelf with that re- 


gravity of 2 ; judge, and the piety that was due to 
men, whoſe lives lay at ſtake, ſo that nothing of | 


He alſo examined the witneſſes in the ſofteſt manner, 
taking care that they ſhould be put under no con- 
fuſion, which might diſorder their memory: and 
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he ſumini all the evidence ſo equally when he 
tharged tlie Jury, chat the Criminals" themſelves 


Never tothplained of him. When it came to 


Him to give ſentence, he did it with that com- 
ah decency, and bis ſp peeches - to the 
priſoners, AireRing | them * to prepare for death, 


Were fo weighty,” fo free of all affectation, and fo 


Terious and devour," that many loved to go to the 


"trials, When he fat judge, to be edified by his 


ſpeeches, and behaviour i in theni, and uſed to fay, 


5 * heard very few ſ uch ſermons. 


But thou Sh the ronouncing the ſentence of 


death was a p iece of lis employment, that went 
d moſt againſt the grain with him ; yet in that, he 


could never be mollifie to any tenderyeſs which 
hindered juſtice. _ Wheh he was once. preſſed to 
recommend ſome (whom be had condemned) to 


Bis majeſty's mercy and pardon ; he anſwered, he 


could not think they deſerved a pardon, whom he 


| N had adjudged to die: * ſo that all be would 


in that Kind. was to give the king A true ac- 
unt 155 the cifcumſtances of the fact, after which, 


| ws majeſty was to conſider Whether He would 


interpoſe his mercy, or let juſtice take place. 
3 _ His 'mercifulnefs. extended even to his beaſts, 


tor den the horſes that he had kept long, grew 


old, he would, not ſuffer them to be ſold, or much 
9 but ordered his men to turn them looſe on 
his grounds, and put them only to eaſy work, ſuch 
as going to market and the Iike; he uſed old dogs 
Ao with the ſame care his ſhepherd haying one 

that 
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that Was become blind With age, he intended to 
habe killed or loſt him, but the judge coming to 
hear of it, made one of his. ſervants. bring him 
home and feed him till he died: and he was ſcarce 
ever ſeen more angry than with one of his ſervants 
for neglecting a 1 that he kept, ſo chat it FA 


for want, of food. SA ger 
"He was a great encourager of all! young perſons, _ 


5 that ne ſaw . followed. their books diligently, to 
whom he uſed to give directions concerning the 
method of their ſtudy, with a humanity and ſweet- 
neſs, that wrought much 'on all that came near 
him; and in a ſmiling pleaſant way, he would 
admoniſh them, if he ſaw any thing : amiſs in them: 
particulatly if they went too fine in their clothes, | 
he wöuld tell them, it did not become their pro- 
feſſſon. He was not pleaſed to ſee ſtudents wear 
long perriwigs, or attornies go with ſwords; ſo 
that ſuch young men as would not be perſuaded | 
to part with thoſe vanities,” when they went to him 
laid them aſide, and went as plain as they could, 
to avoid the reproof which they knew they might 
otherwife expect. 5 

He was very free and communicative in his diſ- 
beende which he moſt commonly fixed on ſome 
Sood and uſeful ſubject, and loved for an hour or 
two at night, to be viſited by ſome of his friends. 
He neither ſaid nor did: any thing with affectation, 
but ufed a ſimplicity that was both natural to 
himſelf, and very eaſy to others: and though he 
neyer ſtudied the modes of civility or court breed- 
4 G 2 : | ing, 


84 The Lire and 8 of 
ing yet he knew not what it was to be rude or 
harſh with any, except he were impertinently ad- 
dreſſed to in matters of juſtice, t then he would raiſe 
his voice a little, and ſo ſhake off thoſe importunities. 
In his furniture, and the ſervice of his table, 
and way of living, he liked the old plainneſs ſo 
well, that as he would ſet up none of the new 
faſhions, ſo he rather affected a coarſeneſs in the 
uſe of the old ones; which was more the effect of | 
his philoſophy than dif] poſition, for he loyed fine 
; things too much at firſt. He was always of an 


Fa. equal temper, rather chearful than merry; many 


wondered to ſee the evenneſs of his ph Ba 
in ſome very fad paſſages of his life. 
Having loſt one of bis ſons, Ve manner of 


whoſe death had gr ievous circumſtances i in it; one 
coming to ſee him and condole, he ſaid to him, 
s thoſe were the effects of living long, ſuch muſt 
4c look to ſee many ſad and unacceptable things ;” 
and having ſaid that, he went to other diſcourſes, 
with his ordinary freedom of mind; for though 
he had a temper ſo tender, that ſad things were 
apt enough to make deep impreffion upon him, yet 
the regard, he had to the wiſdom and providence 
of God, and the juſt eſtimate he made of external 
things, did to admiration maintain the tranquility 
of his mind, and he gave no occaſion by idleneſs 
to. melancholly to corrupt his ſpirit, but by the 
perpetual bent of his thoughts, he knew well how 
to. divert them from being an. with the ex- 
celles. of ſorro p. | 8 
e 
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le had a generous and noble idea of God in his 
mind, and this he found did above all other conſi- 
derations preſerve his quiet: and indeed that was 
ſo well eſtabliſhed in him, that no accidents, how 
ſudden ſoever, were obſerved to diſcompoſe him. 
Of which an eminent man of that profeſſion, gave 
me this inſtance : in the year 1666, an opinion 
did run through the nation, that the end of the 
world would come that year. This, whether ſet 
on by aſtrologers, or advanced by thoſe wha 
thought it might have ſome relation to the number 
of the beaſt in the Revelation, or promoted by 
men Cr ill defigns, to diſturb the public peace, 
had ſpread mightily among the people ; and judge 
_ Hale going that year the weſtern circuit, it hap- 
pened, that as he was on the bench at the aſſizes, 
a moſt terrible ſtorm fell out very unexpectedly, 
accompanied with fuch flaſhes of lightning, and 
claps of thunder, that the like will hardly fall out 
in an age; upon which a whiſper or rumour run 
through the croud, that now the world was to 
end, and the day of judgment to begin; and at 
this there followed a general conſternation in the 
whole aſſembly, and all men forgot the buſineſs 
they were met about, and betook themſelves to 
their prayers : this added to the horror raiſed by the 
ſtorm looked very diſmally ; in ſo much that my 
author, a man of no ordinary reſolution, and 
firmneſs of mind, confeſſed it made a great impreſ- 
ſion on himſelf. But he told me, that he did obſerve 
the judge was not a whit affected, and was going 


0 6 on 
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on with the. buſineſs of the court in his 3 
manner; from which: he made this .concluſion, 
that his thoughts were ſo well fixed, that he 
believed if the world had been reall ly; to end, it 
would have given him no conſiderable diſturbance. 
But I ſhall, now conclude all that I ſhall ſay 
concerning him, with what one of the greateſt 
men of the profeſſion of the law, ſent me as an 
abſtract of the character he had made of him, 
upon long obſervation, and much converſe with 
him: it was ſent: me, that from thence, with the 
other materials, I might make ſuch a repreſentation 
of him to the world, as he indeed. deſerved ;- but I 
reſolved not. to ſhred it out in parcels; but to ſet it 
down intirely as it was ſent me, hoping that as 
the reader will be much delighted with it, ſo the 
noble perſon that ſent it, will not be offended with 
me for keeping it intire, and ſetting it in the beſt 
light I could. It begins abruptly, being deſigned 
to ſupply the defects of others, from hq 1 on 
earlier and more copious informations. 8 
e He would never be brought to FEAR of 
public matters in private converſation, but in 
queſtions of law, when any young lawyer put a 
caſe to him he was very communicative, eſpecially 
while he was at the bar: but when he came to 
the bench, he grew more reſerv'd, and would 
never ſuffer his opinion in any caſe to be known, 


till he was obliged to declare it judicially: and 


he concealed his opinion in great caſes fo carefully, 


that the reſt of the Judges 3 in the ſame court could 
<5 | never 
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„ be 


never perceive it; 3, his reaſon Was, becauſe. * 
judge ought to give ſentence according, to his.ow 


perſuaſion | and conſcience, and. not to be ehe | 


by any reſpect or difference to another, man's opi- 
nion: and by this means it hath, happened, ſome 
times, that when all the barons of the exchequer 
had delivered their opinions, and agreed in their 


reaſons and arguments; yet he coming to ſpeak : 
fat, and differing in judgment from them, hath 


expreſſed himſelf with ſo much weight and folidity; 


that the barons haye immediately retracted their 


votes and concurred with him... He. hath ſet. as a 


Judge i in all the courts of law, and in two of them 


as chief; but ſtill wherever he ſat, all buſineſs of 
conſequence followed him, and no man was con- 
tent to ſit down by the judgment of any other 
court, till the caſe were brought before him, to ſee 
whether he were of the ſame mind: and his opt- 
nion being once known, men did readily acquieſce 
in it; and it was very rarely ſeen, that any man 


attempted to bring it about again, and he that did 


ſo, did it upon great diſadvantages, and was always 
looked upon as a very contentious perſon: ſo that 
what Cicero ſays of Brutus, did very often happen 


to him, etiam quos contra e uus Placatoſq * 
dimiſit. 


« Nor did men reverence hls judgment * 
opinion in courts of law only, but his authority 
was as great in courts of equity, and the ſame 
gn and ſubmiſſion was paid to him there too 
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equity in the exchequer chamber, but in > chan- 
cery too, for thither he was often called to adviſe 


and affiſt the lord chancellor, or lord keeper for 


the time being; ; and if the cauſe were of difficult 
examination, or intricated and entangled with 
variety of ſettlements, no man ever ſhewed a more 
clear and diſcerning judgment: if it were of great 
value, and great perſons intereſted in it, no man 


ever ſhewed greater courage and i integrity in laying 


aſide all reſpect of perſons : when he came to de- 
liver his opinion, he always put his diſcourſe into 
ſuch a method, that one part gave light to the 


other, and where the proceedings of chancery 
might prove inconvenient to the ſubject, he never 
| ſpared to obſerve and reprove them, and from his 
obſervations and diſcourſes, the chancery hath 
taken occaſion to eſtabliſh many of thoſe rules 
by which it governs itſelf at this day. * 

'« He did look upon equity as a part of the 
common law, and one of the grounds of it; and 
therefore as near as he could, he did always reduce 
it to certain rules and principles, that men might 
ſtudy it as a ſcience, and not think the adminiſtra- 
tion of it had any thing arbitrary in it. Thus 
eminent was this man in every ſtation, and into 
what court ſoever he was called, he quickly made 
it appear, that he deſerved the chief ſeat there. 
As great a lawyer as he was, he would never 


ſuffer the ſtrictneſs of law to prevail againſt con- 


ſcience; as great a chancellor as he was, he would 
make uſe of all the niceties and ſubtilties 1 in law, 


when 
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when it tended to ſupport right. and equity. But 


gothing was more admirable. in him, than his pa- 


tience: he did not affect the reputation of quickneſs 
and diſpatch, by a haſty and captious hearing of 
the councel: he would bear with the meaneſt, and 
gave every man his full ſcope, thinking it much 
better to looſe time than patience. In ſumming 
up of an evidence to a jury, he would always re- 
quire the bar to interrupt him if he did miſtake, 
and to put him in mind of it, if he did forget the 
leaſt circumſtance ſome judges have been diſturbed 


at this as a rudeneſs, which he always looked . 


as a ſervice and reſpe& done to him. 
„His whole life was nothing elſe: but a conti» 


nual courſe of labour and induſtry, and when he 


could borrow any time from the public ſervice, it 
was wholly employed either in philoſophical or di- 
vine meditations, and even that was a public ſervice 
too as it hath proved; for they have occaſioned his 
writing of ſuch treatiſes, as are become the choiceſt 
entertainments of wiſe and good men, and the 


world hath reaſon to wiſh that more of them were 
printed. He that conſiders the active part of his 


life, and with what unwearied diligence and appli- 
cation of mind, he diſpatched all mens buſineſs 


which came under his care, will wonder how he 
could find any time for contemplation : he that 
conſiders again the various ſtudies he paſt through, 
and the many collections and obſervations he hath 


made, may as juſtly wonder how he could find 


any time for action; but no man can wonder at 


the 
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wherein £0 25 Was careful to 
Weid 'every idle Word, o tis manifeſt be never 
ſpent an idle day: They who come far mort o 
this great man, will be apt enough te think that 
this is a panegyric, which indeed is a hiſtory, and 
but à little part of that bittory which was. with 
great truth to be related of him : men who deſpair 
of attaining ſach perfection, are not willing to 


believe that any man elſe did ever arrive at ſuch. 4 
height. 


ry fie wes the greateſt aer of the age, and | 


might have had what practice he pleaſed; but 


though he did moſt conſcientiouſly affect the la- 
bours of his profeſſion, yet at the ſame time he 
_ deſpiſed the gain of itt and of thoſe profits which 
he would allow himſelf to receive, he always ſet 
apart a tenth penny for the poor, N ich he ever 
diſpenſed with that ſecrecy, that they who were 
relieved, ſeldom or never knew their benefactor. 
He took more pains to avoid the honours and pre- 
terments of the gown, than others do to compaſs 
them. His modeſty was beyond all example, for 
where ſome men, who never attained- to balf his 
knowledge, have been puffed up with a high con- 
ceit of themſelves, and have affected all occaſions of 
raiſing their own eſteem by depreciating other men, 
he on the contrary was the moſt obliging man that 
ever practiſed : if a young gentleman happened to 
be retained to argue a point in law, where he was 
on the contrary ſide, he would very often mend 

| | che 
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the; objections when: be came to repeat them; and 
always commend the gentleman if — 
room fer it, and one good word of his was Of 
more e to a young wang than wth your op . 
your of a court could be.. bl) 
| Having 1 thus far perſued his hiſtory and Res 
in the public and exemplary parts of His” life, 
without! interrupting | the thread of the relation, 
with what was private and domeſt meſtic, 1 ſhall cone 
clude with a ſhort account of theſe. 141 
e was twice married, his firſt wife was n 
daughter of ſir Henry Moore of Faly in Berkſhire, 
grandchild to ſir Francis Moore, ſerjeant at law; by 
her he had ten children, the four firſt died youngy 
tme other fix; lived to be all matried3' and he Ot 
lived: them all, except his eldeſt daughter, and tis 
youngeſt ſon, who are yet alive, 
His eldeſt ſon Robert married [Fratites! the 
daughter of ſir Francis Chock, of Avington in 
Berkſhire, and they both dying in a little time one 
after another left five children, two ſons Matthew 
and Gabriel, and three daughters, Ann, Mary; 
and Frances, and by the judge's advice, they both 
made him their executor, ſo he took his grand- 
children into his own care, and et, them he 
left his eſtate | . 
_ His ſecond fon Matthew, Wiel Ann the 
daughter of Mr. Matthew Simmonds, of Hilftey, 
in Glouceſterſhire, who died ſoon after, and left 
one | fon n behind him named 19 1 8 


His 
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His third ſon Thomas, married Rebekah the 
daughter of Chriſtian Le Brune, a Dutch _ 
chant, and died without iſſue. 

His fourth ſon Edward, married Mary. Pp 
daughter of Edmond Goodyere, Eſq; of Heythorp, 
in Oxfordſhire, and till lives; ; he has 0 _ 
and; three daughters. crm. 

His eldeſt daughter Mary, was . to Ed- 
ward Alderly, ſon of Edward Alderly, of Inns- 
ſhannon, in the county of Cork in Ireland, who 
dyi Ng, left her with two ſons and three daughters; 
ſhe is fince married to Edward Stephens, ſon to. 
Edward Stephens, Eſq; of Cherington in Glou- 
cefterſhire. His . youngeſt daughter Elizabeth, 
Was married to Edward Webb, Eſq; barriſter at 
law, ſhe died, leaving two children, a ſon and a 
daughter. 

His ſecond wife was Ann, the. dani of Mr. 

Joſeph Biſhop, of Faly in Berkſhire, by whom he 

had no children; he gives her a. great character 

in his will, as a moſt dutiful, faithful, and loving 
wiſe, and therefore truſted the breeding. of his 
grand-children to her care, and left her one of 
his executors, to whom he joined fir Robert Jen- 

kinſon, and Mr. Gibbon. So much 1 ſuffice 
of thoſe deſcended from him. 

In after times, it is not be Joubted, but it will | 
be reckoned no ſmall honour to derive from him; 
and this has made me more particular. in reckon- 
ing up his iſſue. I ſhall next give an account of 
as ues of his mind, his books, that are either 


printed, 5 
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ptinted, or remain in manuſcript; for the laſt ot 
| theſe by his will, he has forbid the printing ot 
any of them after his death, except ſuch' as he 
Basie give order for in his life: but he ſeems to 
have changed his mind afterwards, and to have left 
it to the - diſcretion of his executors, which of 
them might de printed: for though he does not 
expreſs that, yet he ordered by a codicil, that if 
% any bock of his writing, as well touching the 
cc common law, as other ſubjects, ſhould be prin- 
ted, than what ſhould be given for the conſi- 
„ eration of the copy, ſhould be divided into 
< ten ſhares, of which he appointed ſeven to go 
< among his ſeryants; and three to thoſe who had 
te copied them out, and were to look after the 
er impreflion.” The reaſon, as I have underſtood 
it, that made him ſo unwilling to have any of his 
works printed after his death, was, that he 
apprehended in the licenſing them, (which was 
neceſſary before any book could be lawfully prin- 
ted, by a law then in force, but ſince his death 
determined) ſome things might have. been, ſtruck 
out or altered; which he had obſerved not without 
ſome indignation, had been done to a part of the 
reports, of one whom he had much eſteemed. 
This in matters of law, he ſaid, might prove to 
be of ſuch miſchievous conſequences, that he 
thereupon reſolved none of his writings ſhould 
be at the mercy of licenſers; and therefore, 
becauſe he was not ſure, that they ſhould be pub- 
liſned without expurgations or interpolations, he 
91 forbade 
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n in which he 
alter wards made ſome alteration, at leaſt he gabe 


Son hy eee chat he had 1 ede 


I 7 23315 


This 1 bare the more fully explained, that his 


laft will may be no way miſunderſtood; and that 


bis worthy. ,$XECUEOTS, and. his hopeful grand- child- 
zen, may not eonclude themſelves to be under an 
indiſpenſible, obligation of bert the, To + .o 
3 ri ee ü e pormen 


IP 


A Carazoous of a his is Printed Books, 


93 nl 35 
| AE ee erigitstion „f mankind, 


1 ' conſidered and exathined according to the 


8 l and'divitie; part 1. ve. 


3 1 moral and divine, part 2. 8vo. 
D Nugæ, or obſerrations touching the 

Torticellian enperiment, and tlie various ſolutions 
of: the ſame," eſpecially "touching the eight and 
1 of the air. Y M’ 1 

5. An eſſay touching the gravitation, or non- 
Sinſation of fluid bodies, and the reaſons thereof, : 
Byo. ei LO It 

6. Obtervatioh wüde the principles of | na- 
think motions, and eſpecially touching rarefaction, 
and condenſation; together with a reply to certain 
pe touching the gravitation of fluids. 8vo. 

7 The life and death of Pomponius Atticus, 


Nees wo his contemporary and W 
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Cornelius Nepos,, tranſlated or out of, his fragments; 
: together with obſervations, "political And 99 
thereupon. 8 9. my 

8. Pleas of che mh or at meth thodical, Guin 


| Manuscarers not yer publiſhed. 1 


YON CERNING . r arggingtion 
of mankind. 'Fol. Ts | | 
2. Conbctaloy religion, 5 vol. in Fol. viz, I. 
De deo, Vox metaphyſica, pars 1 & 2. 2. 
Pars 3. Vox 3 adde k 1 con- 
ene. 


truth of the holy ied! And the evidences 
thereof. anf 
" Of policy 3 in matters of religion.” | Fol.” 
4. De anima, to Mr. B. F. „ TT 
De anima, tranſactions between Wa and wt: 
B. Fol. of 


6. Tentamina, de eite, 'natura r immortalitate | 
anime. Pol 0936591” 2% OPT Ld as 
7. Magnetiſmus | mikppieticitys Fol. 3. 
8. Magnetiſmus phyſicus. Fol. e We "it 
9- Magnetiſmus divinus. 155 | 
De generatione animalium | 1 095 Fl 
Fol. 140. +. I OV + 10 mnie 
11. Of the law of nature, "Wap '1 PRI 


12. A letter of advice to his Fe een. 4e. 
13. Plaeita coronæ, 7 vol. | 


FY - 
"7s + 


£: 


"IR Pre- 
% | 


7 We 1. bird , KC 
14 Pro parat tory notes concerning the ge * 
Ws hb, 61. gn OR 5 e 
| * 5 Incepta de juridus b. Far, Fel. jad 
De prerogativa s, Fol, x wt 
chap Nee R touc ng par Rake 
IE. Of he juni R 
18. Of the juriſdiction of the houſe of Jagke 4to. 
19. Of the juriſdiction of the admiralty. | 
40. Touching ports and cuſtoms, Fo. 
21. Of the right of the ſea and the ame 


thereof, abd cuſtoms. Fol. 
ment of unte 410. 


22. Concerning the 
** Copies of evidences, Ft. 


+ 


23. Of ſheriffs Lanes F. ol. 


r 
K Excerpta ex ſchedis Seldeni anis. vw . ks 
Sr eg al of the 18 and 21 Jacobi regis. 72 q 
reat common place book of re repo 


pry int the WP. in ou. ee Fel. . * 


: I Es 


* 
. * — 
* 3 3 1 > 4:2 : 
ws 1 po 


IN "IDF: WY Gori, 8 bee. Marth. vil. 12. 4 7 
| Touching ane, 20 amen to: 4. 


inian controverſy. 430 it nam, 
Policies of che church of Rome.. ot 
the laws of En gland. The 1 434536 7 


reer England. 
Touching proviſion for the poop. 
Upen Mr. Hobbs's manuſeript. e hints 
the time of ſhe! abolition of the 
bend. 1335307 | (+778; To 57: 0 x71 37 8h 6310 
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La 

nd fade 4 eo} 
Of the ſtate and condition of the ſoul and body 
after death. N 7 By | 
Notes concerning matters of law. 


8 


To theſe I ſhall add the Catalogue of the 
 Manvseriyrs which he left to the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln's-Inn, with that part of 

his Will that concerns them. RE] 


TEM, As a teſtimoney of my honour and 
1 reſpect to the ſociety. of Lincoln's-Jun, 
where J had the greateſt part of my education, 
J give and bequeath to that honourable ſoci⸗ |} 
etz the ſeveral manuſcript books contained in — 
a ſchedule annexed to my will: they are a {| 
treaſure worth having and keeping, which 1 
have been near forty years in gathering, with 1 
very great induſtry and expente. Py defire is, {NY 

that thep be kept ſafe, and all together, in 
remembrance of me; tbey' were fit to be bound 
in leather and chained, and kept in archives: 18 
I deſire they may not be Tent out, or diſpoſed | 

of: only if J happen hereafter to have any of . 
my poſterity of that ſociety, that deſires 'to 
tranſcribe any book, and give very good cau⸗ 
tion to reſtore it again in a prefired time, = 
ſnch as the benchers — that ſociety in coun ?? = 
| | | cl 1 


35 4 f . Dpary ”" 5 \ 


da dall approve of; then, and not . 

only due book at one time may be tent out to 
them by the lociety; lo that there be no 
more but one book of "thoſe books abroad out 
bt che library at one time. They are a treaſure- 
that are not fit for every man's view: nor is 


every man capable of making ule of them: only 


E would have nothing of theſe books printed, 


bite facirely/ preſerved together, for the uſe 
2 * * WUNDELS ag "That 


* ei of the Books given by: " 
10 Lincoln's. Inn, accor: ing g to. o che ſchedule 
annexed 0 his will oa 


6 oo . 4 * 5 it þ.is Ti £4 + 


p Lacita . deen 1 6hannis, x x vol. tack 
"Placita coram rege E. 1. 2 vol. 


4 


: "+ * Placita coram rege E. 1 3 vol. Is 55 iT 
—Placita coram.rege E. 3. 3 ll. 
Fete coram rege R. 2, f Vol.. 


Placita coram rege 1 H n 
e de batico, E. R Is 7955 ancum: 
EN 1 vol. 

TPranſcripts of many pleas coram 6e & 145 
| banco E. I, I. vol. W | 
The pleas in the eee ſtiled. kommune, 
fr 3. to 46 E. 3. 5 vol. SENT 


2 eatenial things, __; ch bas Manie QUO) 
The e matters in thi Wy and) une 
4 +4 8 , I 1 8 N | 
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35 85 vol. . marked | Hp 


FSI #8 4 
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NN 1 ** marked F. 21 

A long book of abſtracts of 3 pgs 3 72 
Cloſe and patent rolls, from 1 to 10 E. 3, and 
other records of the time of H. 3. 1 vol. marked W. 


Qloſe rolls of 15 E. 3. with other Wr 
vol. marked W. 


Cloſe rolls from 17 to 38 E. I. 2 vol. | 
. Cloſe and patent rolls from 40 E. 3 to 5 E. 


az \ we 


3. 1 vol. marked B. 


Cloſe rolls of E. 2. with other records, 1 vol. R. 
Cloſe and patent rolls, and charter rolls in the 
time of king John for the clergy, x vol. fx 
A great volume of regords of ſeveral natures, G. 
The leagues of the kings of e, n 
Kh $f bo Br 4. ae 2 
A A book of ancient 1 and miller provii- 
ons, 1 8 bs. 
Tue reports of i iters of Derby, Nattinrhads, and 
Bedford, tranſcribed, 1 vol. 


Itinera ſoreſt de Pickering & Lancaſter, tran- 
ſcript ex originali, x vol. | 2 
An ancient reading, very large, upon charta 5 
foreſtz, and of the foreſt laws. | A tnt 
Phe tranſcript of the iter foreſta de Dons 1 51. 
Quo warranto and liberties of the county of 
Glouceſter, with the pleas of the chace of Kingſ- 
* 1 val, "= 
H2 Tran- 


Fg 


— 


14 Jorg ah p. Wa 2 


29 18 148 51 A 


. «$17 1 82 Fob 7 > 24 


E Records of Paste, ingiitions "ke. "of tw 


Cunty ef Leiceſter, 1 vol. 0d 
Maoſter and military proviſions of all forts, ex 
tracted from the records, 1 vol. H 8 

 Gervaſius Tilbuienſ, or the black book of the 
Exchequer, 1 vol. | No 

The ut 8 aue ty > the pre-emption "of ti ils? "We 
— vol. | 15 0009 | A 


9 Calender of 85 WN in the tower, à mall WE 
A miſcellany of divers records, orders, and an 
change of various natures, marked E. 1 vol. 


Another of the like nature in leather cover, x 1 Fol: 1 


A book of divers records and "Hogs relating to 


the chancery, 1 vo. sft 
Titles of honour "and" pedigrees, eſpecially 
touching Clifford, 1 vol. 1 


Hiſtory of the marches of 1 collected by 
1 1 vol. 

Certain collections wadkind titles of AE I — 

bee ag * an records Wann g 8 
1 vol. 5 lo 

Tama of n tewplte H. 7. H. 8. 
RN. and the proceedings in the court iter, be- 
tween Ray and Ramſey, 1 vol. 
Petitions in parliament tempore E. 1. E. 2. 
FE. 3. H. "= 3 vols. ei bon b 
b eee lebens ö from N Wn. tg 
_ * 3 vol. * el WITTO\ 


7 * 7 


ſeyeral honours, | 


p 5 A | JE of the black book bbs the admirdley, * | 
© Jaws oF the ariny, ens and 
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E. 161 
1 Went rolls from the beginning, of « 
1. to the end of R. 3. in 19 volumes, viz. 1 of 
E, I. I of E. 2. with the ordinations. 2 of Ez 3. 
3 of R. 2. 2 of H. 4. 2 f K 5. 4 of H. 6. 
3 of E. 4. 1 of R. 3. all tranſcribed at large. 
Mr. Elſing's book roucking proceedings i in der 
liament, - + vol. $1 
Noye's 8 an the king 8 arplie 
I vol. ſtiteht. | 
A book of various collefculs out of reviads and 


25 regiſter of Canterbury, and claims at the coro- 


nation of R. 2. 1 vol, | 

Tranſcript of biſhop Uſher's notes, principally 
concerning chronology, 3 large vol. | 

A tranſcript out of dooms-day book of "Glpu- 
Pre and Herefordſhire, and of ſome pipe- rolls, 

| old accompts of the cuſtoms, 1 vol. 

Extract and collections out of records wens 
titles of honour, 1 vol. 

Extracts of pleas, patents and cloſe- ls; tem- 
pore, H. 3. E. 1. E. 2. E. 3. and ſome pig 
antiquities of England, -1 vol. 
Collections and memorials of many record and 
antiquities, 1 vol. Seldeni, 

Calender of charters, and records in the weg 
touching Glouceſterſhire. ; 

Collection of notes and records of. various wa 
: tures, marked M. 1 vol. Seldeni.. . | 
Cont ed of the iters of ke, 1 ker 


rnwall, 1 vol. 


- 
5 * 
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/ ExtraQs out of the leiger-books of Battell, bre | 
thaw, Winton, &c. 1 vol. Seldeni..,, © 
Copies of the principal records i in the red books 

in the exchequer, 1 von. 5 
Extracts of records and treaties, relating to fea 
"affairs, 1 vol. — N 
Records touching . ports, partition of 

1. the lands of Gi. de Clare, &. 

Extract of pleas in the time of * 1. King 
John, EF. 1: A&A 1vo. | 
| Carts antiquæ in the tower, tranſcribed, ; in 2 
vol. 
| ' Chronological remembrances, extraſted out of 
© the notes of biſhop Uſher, 1 vol. ſtitched. 
Inquiſitiones de legibus Walliæ, 1 vol. 

Collections or records touching hee. 
Titles of honour. Seldeni. x vol. ; 

Mathematicks and fortifications, 1 vol, 
Proceſſus curiæ militaris, 1 vol. 

A book of honour ſtitched, 1 vol. 

Extracts out of the regiſtry of Canterbury. TE 

| _ Copies of ſeveral records touchin 8 proceedings _ 
in the military court, 1 vol. | 

Abſtracts of ſummons and rolls of parliament, ; 
out of the book Dunelm, and toute records Apha- a 
betically digeſted, 1 vol. i 

Abſtracts of divers records i in the office of fr 
fruits, 1 vol. ſtitched. __ 

Mathematical and aſtrological, calculation 


A book of divinity.” 1 N cy 5 * U 


; 1 8 N # : ; - | | ; | : 
. 5 | T 5 1 WO 


—— 


1 vol. 
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* e large repoſitories. of records, marked A. 
and 122 | 


15 


[Ale thoſe above are i in folio. 2 7 


"The proceedings of the foreſts of Windſor, 
Dean, and Effex; in 4to. 1 vol. . 
Fes that follow are moſt of them, in vellum 
| or parchment. ] . . : 
Two books of old ſtatutes, one ending H. 3: 
the other 2 H. 5. with the furs; 2 vol, 
Five laſt years of E. 2. 1 vol. 
Reports tempore E. 2. 1 vol. 
The e year book of R. 2. and ſome others, 1 vol. 
An old chronicle from the creation to E. 3, 1 vol. 
A mathematical book, eſpecially pF optiques, 
1 vol. - | 
A Dutch book of geometry and fortification. | 
Murti Benevenlani geometrica, 1 vol. 
Reports tempore E. x. under titles, 1 vol. 
An old regiſter and ſome pleas, 1 vol. 
Bernardi Bratrack peregrinatio, 1 vol. 
Iter Cantii and London, and ſome reports, 
tempore ee 
Reports tempore E. r. and E. 2. 1 vol. 
Feiger book, Abbatiæ de bello. 5 
Fir dori opera. 
| Liber altercationis, & chriſtianiz hilaſoghe, 
f contra paganos. 9 
Hliſtoria Petri manducatoril. el gg ls 
Hornii aſtronomica, 
'* Hiftoria eccleſiz Dunelmenſis,), | 
« _ Holand chymica. 2 
os T 5 4 De 
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The black. bock of the new law, collected by 
Laake digeſted into alphabetical. titles, written 
en . n is the original copy-; +) 
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AHUS and Gab fir Mache Hate; rt : 
renowned lord chief juſtice of England. He 
had one of the bleſſings of virtue in the higheſt 
_ meaſure of any of the age, that does not always 
follow it, Which was, that he was univerſally 
much valued and admired by men of all ſides and 
perſuaſione. For as none could hate him but for 
his juſtice and virtues, ſo the great eſtimation he 
was generally in, made, that few durſt undertake 
to deſend ſo ungrateful a paradox, as any thing 
ſaid to leſſen him would have appeared to be, His 
name is ſcarce ever mentioned ſince his death, . 
without particular accents of ſingular reſpect. His 
opinion in points of law generally paſſes as an 
uncontroulable authority, and is often | pleaded in 
All: the courts of juſtice: and all that knew him 
well, do ſtill ſpeak of him as one of the perſecteſt 
| Paſterns of religion and virtue they ever ſaw. 
The commendations given him by all ſorts of 
people are ſuch, that I can hardly come under the 
conſures of this age, for any thing I have ſaid con- 
ceerning him; yet if chis book lives to after times, 
At wih be looked on perhaps. a8 a picture, drawn 


en + | more 


=. 
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more according to fancy and invention, than after the 
fe; if it were not that thoſe 'who'knew him well, 
eſtabliſhing its credit in the preſent age; will make 
_ it piſs down to the next with a dearer authority: 

I ſhall perſue his praiſe” no further in my own. 
words, but ſhall add what the preſent lord chan- 
gellor of England faid concerning him, when he 
delivered the commiſſion to the lord. chief juſtice 
Rainsford, who ſucceeded him in that © 
Mick he began in this manne. 4 
Mts The vacancy of the ſeat of the chief juſtice 
by « of this, court, and that by a way and means ſo 
0 unuſual, as the reſignation of him, that lately 

80 held it, and this too proceeding from ſo deplorable 

& a a cauſe, as the infirmities of that body, Which 

began to forſake the ableſt mind that ever pre- 

<<, ſided. here, hath filled the kingdom with lamen- 
$i tations, and given the king many and penſive 
*; thoughts, how to ſupply that vacancy again.“ 

* a little after ſpeaking to his ſucceſſor, he ſaid, - 

The very labours of the place, and that weight 

e and fatigue of buſineſs which attends it, are n 
mall diſcouragements.; for what ſhoulders may 
en not juſtly fear the burthen which made him 
& ſtoop that went before you? Vet I confeſs you 
<« have a greater diſcouragement than the meer 
144 burthen of your place, and that is the unimitable 
* example of your laſt predeceſſor : onereſum 9 
c ſuceedere bond principi, was the ſaying" of him 
ein the panegyrick; and you will find e 
eee to ſuecerd ſuch a chief juſtice, af 


20 * * 
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an induſtry, ſo invincible a pati> 
nf ary an integrity, and- ſo magna- 


<nittions wotitempt' of worldly things, without 


no man can be truly great; and to all 
e this a man that was ſo abſolute a maſter of the 
* ſeience of the law, and even of the moſt ab- 


e ſtruſe and hidden parts of it, that one may 


cc truly ſay of his knowledge in the law, what St. 


e Ruſtin faid of St. Hierom's knowledge in divi- 
<6 nity, guod Hi eronimus neſcivit, nullus mort alium 
© ung ſavit. And therefore the king would 
. not ſuffer himſelf to part with fo great a man, 


1 till he had placed upon him all the marks of 


4 bounty and eſteem, which his retired and weak 
e condition was capable of.” 
To this high character, in which the:expreſſions, 
= they well become the eloquence of him who 
renounced them, ſo they do agree exactly to the 
TubjeR, without the abatements that are often to 
ey made for rhetoric ; I ſhall add that part of the 
lord chief juſtices anſwer, "We er he CT, 'of 


His" predeceſſor. 
J dane — A yer is Whit bis eminent virtues, 


< and deep learning, have long managed a conteſt 


for the ſuperiority, which is not decided to this 


6 day, nor will it ever be determined, I ſuppoſe, 
„ which ſhall get the upper hand. A perſon that . 
4 has fat in this court theſe many years, of whoſe 
n actions there I have been an eye and an ear 


74 witneſd, that by the greatneſs of non 


< always e a . to reverence an 
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s attention: a perſon, of whom I think I may 
1 boldly. lay, that as former times cannot ſhew 
any ſuperiour to him, ſo I am confident ſuc- 
_ceeding and future time will never ſhew. 
<< equal; theſe conſiderations hightened by what 1 
* have heard from your lordſhip concerning him, 
. made me anxious and doubtful, and put me to 
a ſtand, how 1 ſhould ſucceed ſo able, ſo good, 
, < and ſo great a man: it doth very much trouble 
4 me, that I who 1 in compariſon of him. am but 
ce like a candle lighted in the ſun-ſhine, or like a 
ve: glow- worm at mid-day, ſhould Sw ſo great 
a perſon, that is and will be ſo eminently fa- 
“ mous to all poſterity, and I muſt ever wear this 
Fe” motto in my breaſt to comfort me, and in x 
0 actions to excuſe me, 


Seguitur, quamuis non n paſſibus gui, , 

Thus were panegyricks made upon him while 
| yet alive, in that ſame court of juſtice which he 
had fo worthily governed. As be was honoured 
| while he lived, ſo he was much lamented when be 
died: and this will {till be acknowledged as à juſt 
inſeription for his memory, though his modeſty 

- forbid any ſuch to be put on his tomb-ſtone. 
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E be Kiſtory: of jhdge- Hale's: life! bs 
; publiſhed" (written by Dr. ' Burnet very well) 
ſome men have thought, that becauſe my familiar. 
ty with him was known, and the laſt time of a man's 
life is ſuppoſed to contain his matureſt judgment, 
ame, ſtudy, and experience correcting former over- 
and chis great man who was moſt diligently 
«thirtily: learning to the laſt, was like to be 
Rill wiler,> che notice that 1 had of him in the 


lnger years of bi lifs ſhould not be aimithed, 
gldg!1tu! | 1 was 


To the READER; 09 
\ 1 was never acquainted with him till 1667, and 
therefore have nothing to ſay of the former part 
of his life; nor of the latter, as to any public 
affairs, but only of what our familiar converſe 
acquainted me: but the viſible effects made me 
wonder at the induſtry and unwearied labours of 
his former life. Beſides the four volumes againſt 
atheiſm and infidelity, in folio, which I after 
mention, when I was deſired to borrow a manu- 
ſcript of his law collections, he ſhewed me, 48.1 
remember, about two and thirty folios, and told 
me, he had no other on that fubject, (collections 
out of the tower records, &c.) and that the ama- 
nuenſis work that wrote them, coſt him a thouſand 
pound. He was ſo ſet on ſtudy, that he reſolvedly 
avoided all neceſſary diverſions, and ſo little valued 
either grandeur, wealth, or any worldly vanity, that he 
avoided them to that notable degree, which incom- 
petent judges took to be an exceſs. His habit was 
ſo coarſe and plain, that I, who am thought guilty - 
of a culpable negle& therein, have been bold to 
_ deſire him to lay by ſome things which ſeemed top _ 
homely. The houſe which I ſurrendered to Him, 
and wherein he lived at Acton, was indeed well 
| ſituate but very ſmall, and ſo far below the ordi- 
nary dwellings, of men of his rank, as that divers 
farmers thereabout had better; but it pleaſed him. 
Many cenſured him for chuſing his laſt wife be. 
low-bis, quality: but the good man more regarded, 
ba en comfort, than men's thoughts u 
baMfar 39 Joo dee he Qgoſeione: mn 
. 1 i 9 
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itable to ib calls; one of his own e 214" | 
teraper, prudent and Joving and fit to pleaſe him; 
and chat would not draw on him the trouble of. 
much Wc -d. and relations. His houſekeeping 5 
was according to the reſt, like his eſtate and mind, 

but not like his place and honour: for he reſolved. 
never to graſp at riches, nor take great fees, hut 
would refuſe what many others thought too little. 


Ewondered when he told me how ſinall- his eſtate 


was, after ſuch ways of getting as were before 
bim: but as he had little, and deſired little, ſo he 
was content with little, and ſuited his dwellings. 5 
table, and retinue thereto. He greatly ſhunned the 
viſits of many, or great perſons, that came not to 
him on neceſſary huſineſs, becauſe, all his hours 
were precious to him, and therefore he contrived 
the avoiding of them, and the free enjoyment of J 
his beloved privacy. | 8 5 
1 muſt with a glad remembrance acknowleiges 
that while we were ſo unſuitable in places and 
worth,” yet ſome ſuitableneſs of judgment and diſ- 
poſition made our frequent converſe pleaſing to us. 
both. The laſt time ſave one, that I was at his 
| houſe, he made me lodge there, and in the morn- 
ing inviting me to more frequent viſits ſaid, no 
man ſhiall be more welcome; and he was no. diſ- 
ſembler. To ſignify his Jove; he put my name 
28 4 legatee i in his will, bequeathing me forty ſhil- 
 lings. Mr. Stephens gave me two manuſeripts, 
as at red by him for me, declaring his judgment 


of © out" church contentions and their cure (after 
Bod + men- 


®. 


5 | READER: „ 
mentioned). 79.0 gh they are imperfect as writs ww 
ten on the ſame queſtion at ſeveral times, I had 
great mind to print them, to try whether I A 
common reverence of the author would cool : any. 

- of our contentious clergy : but hearing that there 

was 4 reſtraint in his will, T took out part of 2, 
copy in which I find theſe words, I do expreſely 
ce declare, that I will bave nothing of my writin 

& printed after my death, but only ſuch as I halt. 
ce in my life-time deliver out to be printed.“ And 
not having received this in his life-time, nor to be 
printed in expreſs terms, I am afraid of crofling 
the will of the dea | though he ordered them for 
me. 

It ſhewed his mean cate as to riches. that in 
his will he is put to diſtribute the profits of a book 
or two when printed, among his friends and 
ſervants. Alas! we that are great looſers by 
printing, know that it muſt be a ſmall gain that 
muſt thus accrue to them. Doubtleſs, if the lord 
chief juſtice Hale had gathered money as other 
lawyers do that had leſs advantage, as he wanted 
not will, ſo he would not have wanted power to 
have leſt them far greater legacies. But the ſer⸗ 

vants of a ſelf-denying mortified maſter, muſt be- 
content to ſuffer by his. virtues, which yet. if they 
imitate him, will turn to their final gain. 88 

God made him a public good, which is more 
than to get riches. His great judgment and knowp, 
integrity, commanded reſpect from thoſe that 
Ke td * 1 page "1 T verily. think, that no one 
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+ "A e hiſtory hath..aouified | 
" affairs of England t to us, went off the ſtage. with 
greater and more univerſal love and honour; 
(and what honour without love is, I underſtand 

not.] 1 remember when his ſucceſſor, the lord 
chief juſtice Rains ford, falling into ſome melan- 
cholly, came and ſent to me for ſome advice, ha 
did it as he faid, becauſe judge Hale deſired him ſo 


UW to do z and 14 ſo great reſpe& to his judg - : 
 - ment and writings, as I perceived much prevailed: - 
3 with bim. And many have profited by his con- 


ave read them, : 


 templations, who would never, } 
"one as I. Vet 


bad they been writteh byy uch 
among all his books and p es, i never knew F 
of theſe until he was dead. SL 
- His reſolution for juſtice was fo et, that I "1 
Waben that no wealth nor honour would ene, { 
kings him knowingly to do one unjuſt act. 
And though he left us in ſorrow, I cannot ava } 
e. it a great mercy to him, to be taken 
away when he was. Alas! what would the 7 
man have done, if he had been put by plotters, 
and traitors, and ſwearers, and forſweaters, upon 
all chat his ſucceſſors have been put to? In like- 
hood, even all his great wiſdom and ſincerity, 
could never have got him through ſuch a wildet- -: 
neſs of throns, and briars, and wild beaſts, with». 
out tearing in pieces his entire reputation, if he had 
never ſo well ſecured his conſcience. O how ſea - 
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And ſo have ſo many excellent perſohs nes f 
then, and eſpecially within the ſpace of one year,” : Rl 
as may well make England tremble” at the 252 | 
nbſtick; that the righeccus are taken as from the 
evil to come. And alas] what an evil is it like to 
be? We feel our loſs, We fear the common 

danger. But what believer can chuſe but acknow- 
ledge God's merey to them, in taking them up to 
the world of light, love, peace and oder, Wen 
confuſion is coming upon this world, by darknefs, 


malignity, perfidiouſneſs and cruelty.' Some think © | I 
that the laſt conflagration ſhall turn this earth 5 ' 


into hell. If ſo who would not firſt be taken from 3 


it? And when it is ſo like to bell already; Wh By, | | 
would not rather be in hevvV enn 43 


'Fhough ſome miſtook.this man for à meer oY al 
loſopher. or humaniſt, | that knew him not within; 1 


3 £ 


of ee eee our immortality, ank 
and devotion, AS cls us paſt Ne NEE real pee 


When he found his belly fwelly" his breath WAY * 


ty of his reward and glorx. Vers f 


yet his moſt ſerious deſcription' of the ſufferings We" - _— 
Chriſt, and his copious volumes to prove the truth I 


ſtrength much abate, and his face and eſh decay, * 
he chearfully received the ſentence of death: and 
though Dr. Gliſſon by meer oximel ſquilliticum, Ay 
ſeemed a While to eaſe him, yet that alſo ſoon failed 2 
him g and he told me, he was prepared and con- 
tented eomfortably to receive his change. Ai 
accordingly he left us, and went into bis native 


* | country 


{ 
if id Ga; at 


. To the READER. 

i country of Glouceſterſhire to die, as the hiſtory 
=: tells you. 
_. Mr. Edward- Stephens being moſt Vid 
I kim, told me his purpoſe to write his life: and 
| deſired me to draw up the meer narrative of my 
5 — Mort familiarity with him; which I did as follow- 

eth; by bearing no more of him, caſt it by; but 

others defiring it, upon the ſight of the publiſhed: 
_ hiſtory of his life by Dr. Burnet, I have left it to 
- the diſcretion: of ſome of thew>- 49 do: with it. 
What they will. 
And being half dead 3 in "folk deareſt 
Rivas who were half myſelf, am much the'more 
willing to leave this mole-hilt and priſon of earth, 
to be with that wiſe and bleſſed ſociety, who being 
united to their head in glory, do not envy, hate, 
or perſecute each other, nor forſake Wer nor 
1 * eee R 
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466 ow e . 
before Dr. Burnet's; and it's not to be doubt 
dad, but that he had better information of 
dis manuſcripts, and ſome other circumſtances, 
- +: than I. But of thoſe manuſcripts directed to 
me, about the ſoul's mann: of 1 
wy -ncp-raf oil! — oh the — pe 
| by me, from 1671; till he went ta die in 
5 e Glovoeterſire, I had the fulleſt tices | 
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To, my V Worthy Friend Mr. Srer keks, 
the Publiſher. of Judge HALE's Cen: 
11 amen. 1 8 1 
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OU deſired me to give you notice of what 
1 knew in my perſonal converſe, of the 
great lord chief juſtice of England, fir Mat- 

| 420 Hale. Vou have partly made any thing of 
mine unmeet for the ſight of any but yourſelf and 
his private friends (to whom it is uſeleſs) by your 
diulging thoſe words of his extraordinary favour 
to me, which will make it thought, that I am par- 
tial in his praiſes. And indeed that exceſſive eſteem 
of his, _ you have told men of, is a divulging 
of his imperfection, who did ———— 1-4 
a Pr tas I know myſelf to be. 8 
I will promiſe you to ſay nothing an bb; 
* it and uſe it as you pleaſe, © 
* | My 


1 a. Aiditional:Notes on the Liez of 


My acquaintance with him was not long: and 

1 look'd on him as an excellent perſon ſtudied in 
his n way, which I hoped I ſhould never have 
occaſion; to make much uſe of; but I thought not- 

ſo verſed in our matters as ourſelves. I was con- 
firmed in this conceit by the firſt report I had from 
him, which was his wiſh, that Dr. Reignolds, - 
Mr. Calamy, and I, would have taken biſhopricks, 
when they were offered us by the lord chancellor, 
as from the king, in 1660, (as one did). I chought” 

he underſtood not our caſe, or the true ſtate of 
Engliſh prelacy. Many years after when I lived 
at Acton, he being lord chief baron of the exche- 
quer, ſuddenly took a houſe in the village. We 
ſat next ſeats together at church for many weeks, 
but neither did he ever ſpeak to me or I to him. 
At laſt, my extraordinary friend (to whom I was 
more beholding than I muſt here expreſs, ) ſerjeant 
Fountain, aſked me, why 1 did not viſit the lord 
chief baron? I told him, becauſe 1 had no reaſon — 
for it, being a ſtranger. to him; and had _ 
againſt it, viz. that a judge, whoſe reputation was 
neceſſary to the ends of his office, Abend er he 
brought under court ſuſpicion, or diſgrace, by his 
- familiazity with a perſon, whom the intereſt and 
diligence of ſome prelates had rendered ſo odious, 
* . Wy 15 _—_ be 
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ſys entered into neighbourly familiarity. 1 lived. 
then in a ſmall houſe, but it had a pleaſant garden 


Er and backſide, which the (honeſt) landlord had a 


defire to ſell. The judge had a mind to the houſe; 
but he would not meddle with. it, till he got a 
ſtranger to me, to come and enquire of me whe- 
ther Þ was willing to leave it? I told him, I Was 
not only willing but deſirous, not for my own. 
ends, but for my landlord's ſake, who muſt needs 
fell it: and fo he bought it, and lived in that poor 
houſe, till his mortal fickneſs ſent him to > the place! 
of his interment. | 
I vill truly tell you the matter and the manner 
of our converſe. We were oft together, and al- 
moſt all our diſcourſe was philoſophical, and eſpe- 
cially ' about the nature of ſpirits and ſuperiour 
regions; and the nature, operations, and immor- 
tality of man's ſoul. And our diſpoſition and 
courſe of thoughts, were in ſuch things ſo like, 
that I did not much croſs the bent of his confe- 
rence. He ſtudied phyſicks, and got all new or old 
books of philoſophy that he could meet with, as 
eagerly as if he had been a boy at the univerſity, 
Mouſnerius, and Honoratus Faber, he deſervedly. 
much eſteemed ; but yet took not the latter to be 
without ſome miſtakes. Mathematicks he- ſtudied 
more than I did, it being a knowledge which: he 
much more eſteemed than I did; who valued all 
knowledge by the greatneſs of the i benefit} and 
neceſſity of the uſe; 3 and my unſnkilſulneſs in them, 
TLacknowledge my great defect, in which he much 
13 excelled, 
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and Gaſſendus (much more of the Bruitiſts, Hobbs 
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118 . Additional Nth ir the Lien of . 
excelled. But we were both much addicted ___ 


know and read all the pretenders to more than 


ordinary in phyſicks ; the Platoniſts, the Peripa- : 
teticks, the Epicureans (and eſpecially their Gaſ- 
ſendus,) Teleius, Campanella, Patricius, Lullius, 
White, oak Tut pts peg any encourgs 


: ing promiſe. - We neither of us approved of all 


in Ariſtotle ; but he valued him more than I did, 
We. both greatly diſliked the principles of Carteſius 


and Spinoſa) ; eſpecially their doctorine de motu, 


and their obſcuring, or denying nature itſelf, even 


the principia motus, the virtutes formales. 8 
are the cauſes of operations 
Whenever we were together, be was che FI 

, ur. diſcourſe (as chuſing the ſubject): and ning 
of it ſtill was of the nature of ſpirits, and the 
immortality, fate, and operations of ſeparated 
ſouls. We both were conſcious of human darkneſs, 
and how much of our underſtandings, quiet in 
ſuch matters, muſt be fetcht from our implicit 


truſt in the goodneſs and promiſes of God, rather 


than from a clear and ſatisfying conception of the 
mode of ſeparated ſouls operations; and how 


great uſe we have herein of our faith in. Jeſus 


Chriſt, as he is the undertaker, mediator, the 


Lord and lover of fouls, and the actual poſſeſſor of 
that glory. But yet we thought, that it greatly 
goncerned us, to ſearch as far as God allowed us, 

into a matter of ſo. great moment; and that even 


little and obſrurs roſes into the heavenly ftate, 
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Sr MATTHEW HALE. 119 
a mee : excellent tan much and applauded 
hos" e of tranſitary r 
He was much in urging difficulties and objec 
ons 3 but you could not tell by them what was his 
-own' judgment: for when he was able to anſwer 
them himſelf, he would draw out anothers anſwet. 
He was but of a flow ſpeech, and ſometimes ſo 
heſitating, that a ſtranger would have thought 
im a man of low parts, that knew not readily 
hat to ſay (though ready at other times). But 
I never ſaw Cicero's doctrine de Oratore, more 
verified in any man, that furniſhing the mind with 
all ſorts of knowledge, is the chief thing to make 
an excellent orator: for when there is abundance | 
and- clearneſs of knowledge in the mind, it will "i 
furniſn even a ſlow tongue to ſpeak that which | 
by its- congruence and verity ſhall prevail. Such 
à one never wants moving matter, nor an Ou 
to vain objectors. 
The manner of our converſe was as citable to 
d ae as the matter. For whereas many 
dred in univerſities, and called ſcholars, have nat 
the wit, manners, or patience, to hear thoſe that 
they diſcourſe with ſpeak to the end, but through 
-Hft' and impotency cannot hold, but cut off a 
man's ſpeech when they hear any ching that urgeth ; 
them, before the latter part make the former intel- 
Aigible or ſtrong (when oft the proof and uſe is 
reſerved to the end), liker ſcolds than ſeliolars; a8 
if they commanded ſilence at the end of each 
dentence to him that ſpeaketh, or elfe w) have 
978 \ 1 4 1 two 
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o talk at once. I do not remember, chat ever 
he and I did interrupt each other in any diſcourſe, 
His wiſdom and accuſtomed patience cauſed him 
{till to ſtay for the end. And though my diſpoſition 
hade too much forwardneſs to ſpeak, 1 had not ſo 
little wit or manners, as to interrupt him; whereby 
we fax better underſtood each other, than we could 
hayes done in chopping and maimed diſcourſe. 
le was much for coming to ph iloſophical 
knowledge by the help of experiments: but he 
thought, that our new - philoſophers, as ſome call 
te Carteſians, had taken up many fallacies 
5 experiments, and had made as unhappy, a uſe 
of their trials, as many empericks and mounte- 
. banks do in medicine: and that Ariſtotle was a b 
3 Wan of far greater experience, as well as ſtudy, 
5 than they. He was wont to ſay, that lads at the 
univerſities had found it a way to be thought wiſer 
than others, to join with. boaſters that cried down 
the ancients before they underſtood them: for he 
3 7 thought that few of theſe contemners of Ariſtotle, 
M Had ever. ſo far ſtudied him, as to know his doc- 
deine, but ſpoke againſt they knew not what; even 
as ſome ſecular theologues take it to be the way to 
be thought wiſe men and orthodox, to cant againſt 
ſome party or ſect which they have advantage to 
i contemn. It muſt coſt a man many years ſtudy to 
know what Ariſtotle held. But to read over Ma» 
ins (and perhaps the Conimbricenſes or Zaba- 
; gell), and then prate againſt Ariſtotle, requireth 
but a little time and labour. He could well bear 
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nne one that had eats ſtudied Anette 
diſſented from him in any particular upon reaſon; 
but he loathed it in ignorant men, that were car- 
ried/ to; it by ſhameful vanity-of mind. 
His many hard queſtions, doubts! ms objeAi6iis 
to me, occaſioned me to draw up a ſmall tract of 
the nature and immortality of man's ſoul, às pro- 
ved by natural light alone (by way of queſtions 
and anſwers): in which 1 had not baulked the 
hardeſt objections and difficulties that T could think 


f (conceiving that atheiſts and fadduces' ate ſo 


unhappily witty, and ſatan ſuch a tutor, that they 
are as like to think of them as I). But the good 
man; when I ſent it to him, was wiſer than I, and 
ſent me word in his return, that he would not 


have me publiſh it in Engliſh (nor without ſome 


alterations of the method); becauſe though he 
thought I had ſufficiently anſwered all the objecti- 
ons, yet ordinary readers would take deeper into 
their minds ſuch hard objections as they never 
heard before, than the anſwer (how full ſoever) 
Id be able to overcome: whereupon, 'not 
having aca to Weinen and alter; it, be, 275 
it by. | | 
He e to reverence and believe che opal 
of Dr. Willis, and ſuch others, de animis brutorum, 
as being not ſpiritual ſubſtances. But when I ſent 
him a confutation of them, he ſeemed to acquieſce, 
and as far as I could judge, did change his mind 
und had higher thoughts of ſenſitive natures, than 
hand that take them to be ſome evanid qualities, 


proceed- 


£ 


— . of. 


motion. n 326920711100 2Þ 35: tne 
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materiality, had little ſatisfactory” to acquaint! us 


thing: what it is, but what it is not). And we 
thought, that the old Greek and On" 


{cited by Fauſtus  Rhegiculis, e. Mamereus 


auſereth), did mean by a body or matter (of 


whach they ſaid ſpirits did conſiſt), the ſame thing 
as: we now mean by the ſubſtance of ſpirits, diſtin- 
guiſhing them from meer accidents. © And we 
mought it a matter of ſome moment, and no ſmall 
Aiſhculty, to tell what men mean here by the word 
{ſubſtance}, if it be but a relative notion, be- 
cauſe it doth ſub/are accidentibus & Jubſiftere per * 
relation is not proper ſubſtance. It is ſubſtance 
that doth ſo ſubſiſt: it is ſomewhat, and not no- 
thing, nor an accident. Therefore if more than 
relation muſt be meant, it will prove hard to diſ- 
tinguiſh ſubſtance from ſubſtance by the notion of 
immateriality. Souls have no ſhadows: they are 
not palpable and groſs ; but they are 8SUBSTAN- 
TIAL LIFE, as VIRTUES, And it is hard to 
conceive, how a created vis vel virtus ſhould be the 
adequate conceptus of a ſpirit, and not rather an 
inadequate, ſuppoſing the conceptus of ſubſtantia fun- 
2 (as Dr. Gliſſon calls it de vita nature), 
a eing omni virtus eſt. rei alieni virtus. DL {51010330 
3 Yet be yielded to me, that uirtus ſeu vis witalis, 
not MERE Kecidens, but the concepins. formalis 
noi = | ſpiritus, 


$ 


proceeding from ä —— actemperation, ng 


with the nature of a fpirit (not telling us any | 


| 
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ſiritus, ſuppoſing! ſub/tantia to be the conceptus ſuns; 


damentalis ; and both on: el the An, 
ofa ſpirit. > KT HIT, 21 | 
Every created . is gave 4: for reply! EY 


fuxum cauſe prime. God tranſcendeth our defin- 


ing {kill : but where there is receptivity,” many 
ancients thought there were ſome pure Fine | of 
materiality: and we ſay, there is receptive ſub- 
Rantiality: and who can deſcribe. the Ane 
(laying aſide the formal virtues that difference 
things) between the higheſt material A a 
the loweſt ſubſtance, called immaterial. 
"We were neither of us ſatisfied with the odio 
pf, penetrability and indiviſibility, as ſufficient 


differences. But the virtutes ſpecifice n dif- 
n 


"eat lattes ede, 8 year bestes ly dds oo, 
had of theſe things, I know not: but ſome ſay, 


that a treatiſe of this ſubject, the ſoul's immorta- 


lity, was his laſt finiſhed work (promiſed in the 
end of his treatiſe of man's origination); and if 
we have the fight of that, it will fuller oy us 
12 judgment. 

One thing I muſt notify to you; and to Abbt 
Jeſs have his manuſcripts, that when I ſent him a 
ſeheme, with ſome elucidations, he wrote me on 
that and my treatiſe of the ſoul, almoſt a quite 


of paper of animadverſions ; by which you muſt 


not conclude at all of his own judgment: for he 
profeſſed to me, that he wrote them to me, not as 
"Us: «lth but ka his way was) as the hardeſt 
V objections 


% 
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© Qions whic K he "would" have en Pack 
Ned when 1 bay written him a full-anſwer to all, 
and have been oft ſince with him, he ſeemed. fatis-. 
fed: - "You will Wrong him. therefore, if you 

oul print that written to me as his judgment. 5 


A to his Pay oo? about religion; our dilfours, | 


SS + 3 


not fit to begin with me Welk chem, not 1 with * 
Rim: and as it was in me, ſo it ſeemed to be in 
him, from T1 conceit, that we were not fit to ber 
tend to add much to one another. 556 5 

About matters of conformity, 1 8 Had) 
have known his mind more fully: but, T thought 
* unmeet to put ſuch queſtions to a judge, who 
muſt not ſpeak againſt the laws; and he never 
offered hi; judgment to me. And 1 knew, that as 


Fwas to reverence him in his own profeſſion, ſo 


in matters of my profeſtion and concernment, he. 
wana not, that I fhould think as be, beyond 
the reaſons which he pave. n! 8 
1 muſt ſay, that he was of opinion, that the 
wealth and honour of the biſhops was convenient, 
to enable them the better to relieve the poor, and 
reſcue the inferiour clergy from oppreſſion, and to 
keep up the honour of religion in the world... But 


all this on ſuppoſition, that it would be in the bands 


of wiſe and good men, or elſe it would do as 


» 


much harm. But when I afked him, whether great | 


wealth and honout would not be moſt «ny, 


— and ſou ght by the worlt of x men, wh 


05 
| 1. 60600 7 not ſeek them?- Aud whether 
gk, | he 


| "mY that. WAS the only feryent ſeeker, 3 Was not 
likelieſt to obtain (except under ſome rare exträ⸗ | 
ordinary prince)? And ſo whether it was-not like 


— NE 


our Feconciliation and reſtoration. to our min terial, 
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to entail the office on the worſt, and to arm 
Chriſt's enemies againſt him to the end of the, 
world (which a proviſion that had neither alluring 
nor much diſcouraging temptation, might prevent), 
he gave me no anſwer, I have heard ſome ſay, if the 
pope were a good man, what a deal of good might 
he do? But have popes therefore bleſt the world. 
I can truly: ſay, that he greatly lamented the 


negligence, and ill lives, and violence of ſome of 


the clergy; and would oft ſay, what have they. 
their calling, honour and maintenance for, but ta 
ſeek the inſtructing and faving of men's. ſonls? 


He much lamented, that ſo many worthy 1 *. 


ſters were ſilenced, the church weakened,  papilts. 
ſtrengthened, the cauſe of love and piety. greatly 
wronged and hindered. by the preſent differences 
about conformity. And he hath told me his, Judg- 


ment, that the only means to heal us Was, 4 


new act of uniformity, which ſhould neither 
leave all at A nor ge any thing but 
os had once 2 full opportunity to try his 87 f 
ment far in this. It pleaſed the lord keeper Brig. 
man to, invite Dr, Manton and wyſelt (to whor 
Dr. Bates at our deſire was added), to treat With 


#: 4 {33+ \ 
Dr. Wilkins and r. Burton about the terms of. 


Bus 


ib 


. . ſome 12 copfetence, we gam i. 
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4 ut in all things, EO to the neceſſar y Wnt 
Aud becauſe Dr. Wilkins and I had ſpecial ind 
macy with judge Hale, we deſited him to draw it 
up in the form of an act, which he willingly did, 
and we agreed to every word. But it pleaſed the 
houſe"of commons, heating of it, to begin their 
next ſeſſion with a vote, emen ſuch * owe | 
1 in; and ſo it died. 8 R 
f ery 1. Whether after Sis and other fach 
 - agreement, it be ingenuity, or ſomewhat elſe, that 
duch ever fince ſaid, we know not what they would 
have?” And that at once call out to us, and yet 
fridly forbid us to tell them what it is we take 
"""— and what we deſire,” 
2. Whether it be likely, that fuch men i 
biſhop Wilkins, and Dr. Burton, and judge Hale, 
would confent to fuch terms of our concord, as 


. 


2 A 


| | mould be worſe than our preſent condition of divi- 
3 ion and convulfion is? And whether the main- 
nner of our dividing impoſitions, be all wiſer 
. And better men chan this Judge and that biſhop 
| wen 7 9 


And whether it he: any diſtance of opjiiton, | 
| ob Aſfculty of bringing us to agreement, that 
Eeepeth England in its fad diviſions, 'or rather 
Tome mens opinion, that our unity itſelf is not de. 
firable, left it ſtrengthen us ? The caſe is plain. 


= 3 His behaviour i in the church was conformable, 
= but prudent. He conſtantly heard a curate, too 
NY low for ſuch an auditor. In common: prayer he 
behaved himſelf as others, ſaving that, to m—_ 


3 


Sir MATTHEW HATE. 1 
the differencing « of the goſpels from the coil... 
and the bowing at the name of Jeſus, from the 
N mes, Chriſt, Saviour, God, &c. He, Would 
uſe. ſome equality i in his geſtures, and and * Co 
the reading of all God's word alike, . pl 
I had but one fear or ſuſpicion concerning Mien 


: which ſince I am. aſſured was groundleſs; I was 


afraid leaſt he had been too little for the practical 
part of religion, as to the working of the ſoul to- 
wards God, in prayer, meditation, &. becauſe 


he ſeldom. ſpake to me of ſuch. ſubjects, nor of | 
practical books, or ſermons ; but was ſtill ſp 


of philoſophy, or of ſpirits, ſouls, the future ſtate, 


and the nature of God. But at laſt I underſtood, 


Works, as the world now findeth by his 
plations and other writings. 


that his averſeneſs to hypocriſy made him purpoſely 
.conceal the moſt of ſuch his practical 2 and 


W | 


He told me once, how God brought 1 — to A 


fixed honour and obſervation, of the Lord's day; 


that when he was young, being in the weſt, . the 


ſickneſs or death of ſome relation at London, made 
ſome matter of eſtate to become his concernment; 


which required his haftening to London from the 
welt : and he was commanded to travel on the 


| Lord's day: but I cannot well remember how 


many croſs accidents befel him in his journey 
one horſe fell lame, another died, and much more; 


| which ſtruck him with ſuch ſenſe of divine rebuke, 


zs he never forgot. SH 1 
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3 1. Pony of the Pry in N 8 
ded me, I Went into a greater, overcagainſt 


the church⸗ door. The town haying great need 


2 Ya 


F help for their ſouls, I preached between the 
public fermons in my. houſe, taking the people 
with me to the church (to common: prayer and 
ſermon) morning and evening. The judge told 
me, that he thought my en did the church 
much ſervice; and would carry it ſo reſpectfully to 
me at my door, that all the people might perceive. 
his approbation. - But Dr. Reeves could not bear 
it, but complained againſt me; and the biſhop. of 
London cauſed one Mr. Roſſe of Brainford, and 
Mr Philips, two juſtices of-the peace, to ſend k 
their warrants to-apprehend me. I told the judge 
of the warrant, but aſked him no council, nor he 
gabe me none; but with tears ſhewed his ſortow;; 
(che only time that ever I ſaw him weep). 80 1. 
was ſent to the common goal for fix. months, by 
theſe two juſtices, by the procurement of the ſaid 
Dr. Reeves (his majeſty's chaplain, dean of Wind- 1 
dean of Wolverhampton, parſon of Horſ eley,. 
Jus «by of Acton). When I came to move for my 
releaſe upon a habeas corpus (by the council of 
my great friend ſerjeant Fountain), I ſound, Wat. | 
— character which judge Hale had given of. 
me; ſtood me in ſome ſtead ; and every one of the 
four - judges | of the common-pleas, did not only 
acquit me, but ſaid more for me than my council, 
(viz x jþ Wild, judge Archer, judge Tyrel,. and. 
ce ee ; and made me 
| ſenſible. 


72 ſenſible, how great a part of the honour of bis 
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majeſty's government, and the peace of the king- 
: dom, conſiſted in the juſtice of the judges. It or 
And indeed judge Hale would tell me, that 
biſhop. Uſher was much prejudiced againſt lawyers, 
becauſe the worſt cauſes find their advocates : but. 
- that he and Mr. Selden had, convinced him of the 
reaſons of it, to his ſatisfaction: and that he did 
by acquaintance with them, believe that there 
were as many honeſt men among lawyers, propor- 
tionably, as among any profeſſion of men in 
England (not excepting biſhops or divines). 
And I muſt needs ſay, that the improvement 7 
reaſon, the diverting men from ſenſuality and 
idleneſs, the maintaining of propriety and juſtice, 
and conſequently the peace and welfare of the 
kingdom, i is very much to be aſcribed to the Judges, £ 
and lawyers. 
But this impriſonment. brought me the great 
toſs of converſe. with judge Hale: for the parlia - 
ment in the next act againſt conventicles, put into 
it diverſe clauſes, ſuited to my caſe; by which 1 
was obliged to go dwell in another county, and to 
fotſake both London and my former habitation; and 
yet the juſtices of another county were partly. 
enabled to perſue me. 5 
Before I went, the judge had put into my hand 
four volumes (in folio), which he had written, to 
| prove the being and providence of God, the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and life to come, the truth” 
9, chriſtianity, and of every book of the ſcripture © 
K 


by 


g - 


IT having then degun a Latin methödus 


mmor haiti (FO 
i volumes I Had read over, and 

the goal before I rend the fourth. 1. 

tinted dew 4 few deves for ſome ſmall animad- 
verſtons; but had no time to give chem bim. I 
cCuld not then perſuade him to review them for the 
press. The only fault I found with them of any 
moment, was that great copiouſneſs; the effect of 
Wis" fulnefs and patience, which * 4 at be called 
tediouſneſs by impatient readers, Dane 
When we were ſeparated, he ker would fe- 
ceive no letters from any man, about any matters 
Which he Was to judge) was deſirous of letter- 
eohveiſc about our philoſophical and ſpiritual fubs 


theologie, ſent him one of the ſchemes (before 
mentioned), containing the generals of the philo- 
fophical part, with ſome notes upon it; which he 
$6 over-valged, that he urged me to proceed it the 
fame way. I obje&ed againſt putting ſo much phi- 
lofophy (though mofily but de homine) in a me- 
_ thod of theology: but he rejected wy objeAibns; 
and reſolved me to go on. TIN EO 
At laſt it pleaſed God to viſit Kiki With bis 
Were fickneſs. Having had the ſtone before 
(which he found thick pond-water better eaſe him 
of, than the gravel ſpring- water), in a cold jour- 
ney, an extraordinary flux of urine took hit ffrſt, 
Au then kuckt 2 pain itt his ſide, as forbe Rim 05 
let much blobd more tlian once, to ſave him from 


aeg duntestlon or opproſton 1 1 


ol 
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he had death i in his lapſed countenance, fleſh. and 
ſpength, With ſhortneſs, of breath. Dr. Willis, 


ig his life-time, wrote bis caſe, without his names 
in},an. obſervation in his pharmaceut, &. which 


was ſhortly printed after his own death, and before. PH C. 


his patient a: but I dare fay it fo gude 94 8 no 
honour. 1 to that book. 3 
N hen he had ſtriren a while poder his diſcaſe, 
| ho gave up bis place, not fo wuch from the ** 
prehenſion of the nearneſs. of his death, (for | 
could have died comfortably in his public work), 
but from the ſenſe of his diſability: to diſcharge his 
part: but he ceaſed not. his ſtudies, and that upon 
doints which 1 could haye wiſhed him. to let 
80 (heing confident, that he Was not far from his 


I {ent him a book which 1 newly publiſhed,” for 
reconciling the controverſies about predeſtination, 
redemption, grace, free-will, but defired him not to 
| beftow too much of his precious time upon it: but 
(before he left his place) I found him at it ſo oft, that 
1 took the boldneſs to tell him, that I thought =o 
practical writings were moſt ſuitable” to his caſe, 
Who was going from this contentious world. He 
gaye me but little anſwer; but I after found, that 
he plied practicals and contemplatives in their ſea- 
fon; z which he neyer thought meet to give me any F 
account, of. Only in general he. oft told me, that 
"the... reaſon... and ſeaſon of his, writings (againſt 
WE &c.. | aforeſaid). were, both in his Circuit 
5 bop ez he uſed. to. {et - apart ſome time fe for 
d '2 +7 meditation, 


7 
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| meditation „ efpec ? ally after the evening. public wo 


very Lord's 97 ; and that he could not. ſo 
| goal keep his thoughts] in connection and'1 me- 
od, otberwiſe, as by writing them down ; 3. an 
| withal, that if there were any thing in them uſefu 
it was the way to keep it for after uſe ; and there - 
fore for the better management, for the account- | 
ableneſs and the after uſe, he had long accuſtomed 
to pen his meditations ; which gave us all of that 
nature that he hath _* 7 . 
„Notwithſtanding his own great furniture of 
knowledge, and he was accounted by ſome, ſome- 
What tenacious of his conceptions (for men that 


Know much, cannot eaſily yield to the expectations 


of lels knowing men), yet T muſt ſay, chat I 
| bes not that ever. I converſed with a man 
that. was. readier to receive and learn. He would 
hear: as patiently, and recollect all ſo diſtinQly, and 
then try it ſo. Judiciouſly (not diſdaining to learn 
of an inferiour.in ſome things, who in more had 
need to learn of him), that he would preſently | 
"take what ſome ſtand wrangling againſt many 
vears. I never more perceived i in any man, how 
much great knowledge and wiſdom facilitate ad- 
: ditions, and the reception of any thing not before 
f known. Such a one preſently 5 that evi. 8 
Hence which. another is incapable of, F 
2 For inſtance, the laſt time, ſave one, at I ſave 
bim (in his weakneſs at Acton), be engaged me 
n es the doctrine af divine government 
land dectee), a8 * with * ſin of hy 
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And when I had diſtinctly told him, 1. What God 
did, as the author of nature, phyſically. 2. What 
he did, as legiſlator, morally. And 3. What he 
did, as benefactor,: and by ſ pecial grace. 4. And 
2 permiſſion came in, and where actual opera- 

on. 5. And fo, how certainly God might cauſe 
the effects, and not cauſe the volitions, as deter” 
minate to evil, [though the volition and effect 
being called by one name (as theft, murder, adul- 
tery, lying, &c.) oft deceive men]: he took up 
all that I had ſaid in order, and diſtinctiy twice 
over repeated each part in its proper place, and 
with its reaſon: and when he had 9 * that 
8 is had given him ſatisfaction. 

Before I knew what he did himſelf in contem- 
'plations, T took it not well, that he more than 
once told me, Mr. Baxter, I am more beholden 
wed to you than you are aware of; and I thank you 
. for all, but albern for your ſcheme, and your 
t catholic theology.” For I was ſorry, that a man 
(that I thought) ſo near death, ſhould ſpend much 
of his time on ſuch controverſies (though tending 
to end them). But he continued after, near 'a 
" year, and had leiſure for contemplations which 1 

knew not of. 

When I parted with him, I doubted which of 
"us would be firſt at heaven: but he is gone before, 
and 3 am at the door, and ſomewhat the willinger 
td go „when I think ſuch ſouls as his are there. 

T1 " de he was gone to Glouceſterſhire ànd his 
Poa women way ee we 76 I ſent him 


Aan 10” inf 1 30 the 
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che confe mon of ny cenſures of him, how I had 
ſcared that he had allbwed too great a hare of Nis. 
time and thoughts to ſpeculation, and too little to 
Practicals; but rejoiced to fee the conviction of 
ry error: and he returned me à very Mind letter, 
which ales 14.” i en One ES 3: . 
_ "Some cenfured bim for king under fuch been 
| ar” Acton, thinking it was in his power to have 
Pr. Reeves, the patſon, to provide a better. 
Of which F can fay, that IJ once took the liberty 
_ fo ell him, chat 1 Rated too much tepidity in Him, 
by keaſon of that thing; ; not that he needed bu 
felf a better teacher, Who knew 1 more, and could. 
over-look ſcandals ; but for the ſake of the poor 
8 people, wh greatly needed better help. 
He anſwered me, that if money would do 02. he | 
wi ule witlingty have done it; but the Dr. was a 
man, not to be dealt with; which Was the ade it 
word that ; remember 1, ever heard Him uſe of 
Any. : For JL never Knew. any man more free from 
pe: ing evil of « others behind their backs.” Whth- 
ever the Uiſcoutfe came up to the faultineſs of a 
individuals, he would be filent : but the forts of 
faulty perſons he would blame with caütefoùs ffée- 
dom, eſpecially idle, proud, ſcandalous, "contenti- 
Jus, and factious clergymen. We agreed in no- 
thing n more than that which he oft repeateth in the 
papers Which! vou gave me, and which he oft ex- 
"preſſed, vi VIZ, chat true reli igion conſiſteth it in 1 greatsplain, 


| necelfary things, the life of faith and ho the 
"bore of God And n man, an humble ide ing 


min, 
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mind, with mortif of worldly affection, car: 
nal luſt, &c. And that the calamity: of the church, 
and withering of religion, hath come from proud 
and buſy men's additions, that cannot give p 

to themſelves and others, by living in love — 
duietneſs on this chriſtian ſimplicity of faith and 
Practice, but vex and turmoil the church with theſe 
needleſs and hurtful ſuperfluities; ſome by cheir 
deciſions of words, or unneceſlary controverſies; 
and ſome by their reſtleſs reaching after their on 
worldly intereſt, and corrupting the aint 4 on 
ꝓpretence of raiſing and defending; it; ſome; by 
their needleſs ceremonies, and ſome by their ſuper- 


| ſtitious and cauſeleſs ſcruples. But he was eſpeci- 


ally angry. at them that would ſo managg their 
differences about ſuch things, as to ſhew, that 
they had a greater zeal for their own additions, 
than for the common ſaving truths and duties 
which we were all agreed in; and that did ſo 

their ſeveral little and ſelfiſh cauſes; 33 
| — or injured the common cauſe of the chri- 
ſtian and reformed churches. He had a great 
diſtaſte of the books called, a friendly debate, Ke. 
and eccleſiaſtical polity, as from an evil ſpirit, injur- 
ing ſcripture phraſe, and tempting the atheiſts to 
contemn all religion, ſo they might but vent their 
ſpleen, and be thought to have the better of their 
adverſaries; and would ſay, how eaſy is it to re- 
quite "TY men, and all parties to expoſe each 
; other to contempt? (Indeed, how many pariſhes 
an England afford too plenteous matter of reply 
a N "" 4 | ta 


ſs — —— | 
K* 8 ſerious Ade dne £5 fit! in ok 
Ulis main 3 a eee 
| periſhly quarrelſom againſt any lawful cireumſtun- 
des, ſorms or orders in religion, much leſs think 
mhemſelves godly men, becauſe they can fly from 
other mens circumſtances, or ſettled lawful orders 
2lãlãas ſin; ſo eſpecially, that no human additions of 
5 opinion, order, modes, ceremonies, profeſſions, or 
Promiſes, ſhould ever be managed to the hindering 
of chriſtian love and peace, nor of the preaching 
'of the goſpel, nor the wrong of our common cauſe, 
or the ſtrengthening of atheiſm, infidelity, pro» 
Phaneneſs or popery ; but that chriſtian verity and 
piety, e God and man, and a good life, 
and our peace in theſe, might be firſt 
_-xefoved on r ſecured, and all our additions 
might be uſed, but in due ſubordination to theſe, 
and not to any injury of any of them; nor ſects, 
parties, or narrow intereſts be ſet up againſt the 
common duty, and the public intereſt and peace. 
I know you are acquainted, how greatly he va- 
:Jued Mr. Selden, being one of his executors 3'his 
Hooks and picture being ſtill near him. I think it 
meet therefore to remember, that becauſe many 
Hobbiſts do report, that Mr. Selden was at the 
Heart an infidel, and inclined to the opinions of 
Hobbs, I deſired him to tell me the truth herein: 
and he oft profeſſed to me, that Mr. Selden was 
1oaeſfolved ſerious chriſtian ; and that he was a great 
- -1cadvetfary' 9 errors; and n had ſęen 
. him 


——— 3 3 or drive pwn gt the room. 
And as Mr. Selden was one of thoſe called Eraſti · 
ans (as his book de Synedriis, and others ſhew) 
yet owned the office properly miniſterial. So mo 
dawyers that ever I was acquainted, with, taking 
tthe word juriſdiction, to ſignify ſomething more 
than the meer doctoral, prieſtly power, and power 
over their own ſacramental communion in the 
church which they guide, do uſe to ſay, that it is 
primarily in the magiſtrate (as no doubt all power 
of corporal coercion, by mulcts and penalties! is}. 
And as to the accidentals to the proper power of 
prieſthood, Or the keys, : they truly ſay with Dr. 
Stillingfleet, that God hath ſettled no one form. 
Indeed, the lord chief juſtice thought, that the 
power of the word and ſacraments in the miniſte- 
rial office, was of God's inſtitution; and that they 
were the proper judges appointed by Chriſt, to 
vrhom they themſelves ſhould apply ſacraments, 
and to whom they ſhould deny them. But that 
the power of chancellors courts, and many modal 
additions, which are not of the eſſence of the 
i prieſtly office, floweth from the king, and may be 
fitted to the ſtate of the kingdom. Which is true, 
if it be limited by God's laws, and exerciſed on 
things only allowed them to deal i in, and contradict 
not the ders and om ſouls * Chriſt and wy 
2; apoſtles,” . HY HG A Nan 
1637 3 he deadly well of the form of 
government in the church of England; (lament- 
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want of parochial reformation : bar he was greatly 
—_— on, with all good, dhe 
1 % A redo Min Jap 
i did mock againſt the corrupting of che 
chriſtian religion (whoſe ſimplicity and purity he 
juſtly took to be much of its excellency), by mens 
Sufſy- additions, by wit, policy, ambition, or any 
ming elſe which ſophiſticateth it, and maketh it an 
then thing, and —_— W Rees ntentt 
of the world. R l Ni 
Wbat he was as a ee e eee 
is ſo well known, that I think for me to pretem 
that my teſtimony is of any uſe, were vain- I 
will only tell you what I have written by his pic- 
ute, in the front of the great bible which I bought 
with his legacy, in memory of his love and name, 
_ wiz. Sir Matthew Hale, that unwearied ſtudent, 
that prudent man, that ſolid philoſopber; that fa · 
mous lawyer, that pillar and baſis of juſtice (who 
would not have done an unjuſt act for any worldly 
price or motive), the ornament of his majeſty's 
government, and honour of England; the higheſt 
faculty of the ſoul: of Weſtminſter-hall, and pat- 
tern to all the reverend and honourable judges; that 
godly, ſerious, practical chriſtian, the lover of 
goodneſs P of the 
clergy's ſelfiſhneſs, and unfaithfulneſs, and diſcord, 
and of the ſad diviſions following hereupon; an 
earneſt deſire of their reformation, concord, and 
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ſtme church's p , und of a7 A 


formity, as the beſt and n means thereto; 
that great contemner of the riches, pomp and 
vanity of the world; that pattern of honeſt plain- 
neſs and humility, who while he fled from the 
Honours that perſued him, was yet lord chief juſtice 
of the king's bench, after his being long lord wa 
baron of the exchequer ; living and dying, enter- 

| ing on, uſing, and voluntarily ſurrendering his 
Place of judicature, with the moſt univerſal love, 
and honour, and praiſe, that ever did Engliſh 
ſubject in this age, or any that juſt hiſtory doth -- 
acquaint us with, &c, &c. &c. This man ſo wile, 
ſo good, ſo great, bequeathing me in his teſtament - 
the legacy of forty ſhillings, meerly as a teſtimony 
of his reſpect and love, I thought this book, the 
teſtament of Chriſt, the meeteſt purchaſe by that 
price, to remain in memorial of the faithful 
love, which he bare and long expreſſed to his infe- 
riour and unworthy, but honouring friend, who 
thought to have been with Chriſt before him, and 
waiteth for the day of his perfect wo” green wn 
: The: 9 of the juſt made perfect. * 
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PHE. e the praiſes of the J is an 
argument ſo worn out. by long and frequent uſe, 
- and now become ſo nauſeous, by the flattery that uſually 
attends a that it is no * if funeral orations, * 

gricks, are more con for the elegancy of fiyle, 
; = finengſe of wit, than for the authority de 1 
them as tte the truth of matters of fact. And yet I am 
wot; bereby deterred from meddling with this Hind of ar- 
gument, nor from handling it. with all the plainneſs 1 
can. ; delivering. only what 1. myſelf heard and 4 ak] 
without any borrowed ornament. 1 do. eaſily foreſee how 
many will be engaged for the ſupport F their impious 
maxims and immoral prattices, to diſparage what I am 
to write, Others will cenſure it, becauſe it comes from 


dane of my. pro Nen; - Fog many. ſuppoſing 4s ko be induced 


to frame diſcourſes fot tarrying on what they are 
| pleaſed to call our trade. Some chill think: I dreſs it 
2 hs cially, eben, that 1 Preſent it typ plain 
But being reſolved to. to. govern myſelf by the exact rules 
of truth, 1 1 be leſs concerned in the cenſures 1 may fall 
under. It may ſeem liable to great exception, that 1 ſhould 
diſcloſe fo. many. tbings, that. tere diſcovered to me, if 
not under the . 7275 under the oi pl 
_ of friendſbip. But this noble lord himſelf nat only releaſe 
lg 5 all. obligation. of this Foot yk 1 waited — 
him in his laſt ſickneſs, a few days before he died ; but 
gave it me in charge not to ſpare him in any thing which 
I thought might be of uſe to the living; and was nat ill 
leuſed to be laid open, as tuell in the "worſt, as in 1 
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beſt and laſt part of hit life, being þ fancere i in bis re- 
e, that he was not unwilling to take ſhame to bim 


7 fs by ſuffering his * 9 be a: fers * — 


others. R 
. 17 write with one DE Hiſadvantage, that 2 cannot reach 
bis chief defign without mentioning ſome of his faults :_ 
zut I have. Bhi them as ten 450 as occaſion would © 
bear”; an I am ſure with much 5 ſoftneſs than he 
fred; *or would have conſented unto, had I told him how 
intended to manage this part. I have related nothing 
with perſonal refletHions on any others concerned with Hm, 
wiſhing rather that they themſelves reſtecting on the ſenſe 
he had of hir former diforders, may be thereby led to forfake 
their oem, than that they ſhould be any ways reproached 
by what 1 write © and therefore, though he; uſed- ll 
few reſerves with me, as to his courſe © life, yet 
others had a ſhare in moſt parts of it, 1 ſhall relate tlo= 
7 Bat what more immediately concerned himſelf; i 
Mull ſa no more of bis Jang, than i is 9 to us 
Hawk "repentance. © 
| The occaſim that "On inti fo þ e 
of him, was an intimation given me by a genileman f 
is acquaintance, of his defir# to ſee me. Fn Was ſame 
time in October, 1679, Shan he was' ſlowly recover 
ont"of # great diſeaſe. © He bad under flaod that I often 
ee on one well known to him, that died the HR 
before"; be wwas ulſo then entertaining himſelf in that 
Hare of his health, with the firſt part if the hiſt 89 5 
reformation, then newly come out, with which he ſeemed 
not W'pleaſett : and ie had accidently met in tw. or three 
Placrs fome"trme before. Theſe were the motives that 
led him to tall er my company. ¶ ter had waited on 
Bim one or twice he grew into that 14 Fe with me, \as- 


0 open to me. all his "thmght 2 r 2 and . 
ralitiy : und to give me a full vi N ot % and © 
lemi rotor: to my. ewe e 1 
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frim London, 1ohich was in the begining of | April,..7 
wanted on him often... As ſoon as 1 ch þ ill he was, 
an how nuch he was touched with a ſenſe of his farmer 
tf, J writ to him, and received from him an anſwer, 
that," without "my knowledge, was printed ſince his death, 
from a copy which one of his ſervants conveyed to the 
pre. In it there is ſo undeſerved a value put on me, 
that it had been very indecent for me to have publiſhed it. 
yet hut muſt be attributed. to his civility and way of 
breeding : and indeed he was Ae Fnown 10 jo 
few of the clergy, that the good opinion he had of me, is 
t6 be imputed only to his unacquaintance with others. 
© Hy end in writing 75 to diſcharge the laſt commands - 
thitlerd left on me, as that jt may be eſfectual to atuatem 
thoſe toho Tun on to all he es of riot ;. and that in 
the mia of thoſe heats which their luſis and paſſions 
rae in hem, they may be « lth wrought n by ſogreat 
an inſtance * of one who had run round the whole circle of 
luxury; and, as Solomon ſays of himſelf, Whatſoever 
his eyes defired, he kept it not from them; and 
_ withheld his heart from no joy. But when he looked * 
back. om all that on which he had waſted'his time and 
firength, be efleemed it vanity and vexation of ſpirit < 
though be had both as much natural wit, and as much 
acquired by learning, and bath as much improved with 
thinking and ſtudy, as perhaps any libertine of the age; 
yet when he reflected on all his former courſes, even le- 
fore his mind was illuminated with better thoughts, he 
counted them madneſs and folly. But when the powers 
of rehgion came to operate on him, then he added a © 
deteftation to the contempt he formerly had of them, ſuit- 
able ta what became a ſincere penttent, and expreſſed - 
bimſelf in fo clear and jo calm a manner, ſo ſenſible of - + 
His failings tewards his. Maker and his Redeemer, that as 
it wrought not a little on 5 that were about hin; ſo, .. 
i hopes. the making. it public may have a more general 
4292. 270 ] 


influence, 
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will rake it : Fe las 25 him only im one light, ius 
1e and quit temper, when he was under 4 great d 
< rength 4 qnd nd of 7 bh of ir Peary cannot give his picr 
worth "that ' li * 8 may; da 
2 a. 1 75 parts ports rs hong . 7 
ver the compoſure be was th Me ge be ſuppoſe 

10 bak mT abatement 0 — Fn 5 the 
| Geilination * his health SY him under. I have 

uurgtten this diſcourſy xith as nch tare, aud has we 
dertd i as narrowly as 1 could. am g 8 
Tad nothing but truth; T have done it ſlowly, —— 

wſed my ſremd thoughts i in it, nat {; mic fe? aye 

» the cenſurts which mi, Abt fe all on 155 99 cautious that 


nothing Id that a rutt | 
ng Jhou aſe th mught ohr, , I 


4 Boa 1 \ 10h 4 bing. 
eforming a 1 1 lewd age, And if 2 a ſign 

| ance concuf rin with all the evidence that we 
or * holy. Faith, has no no. effect on thoſe: 
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N WIL MOT, earl of Rodiiefter, was 
born in April, Anno Dom. 1648. His Fa- 
ther was Henry earl of Rocheſter, but beſt 
known by the title of the lord Wilmot, 'whs bore 
fo great a part in all the late wats, ist mention 
is often made of him in the hiſtory; and Had the * | 
chief ſhare in the honour of the preſervation of his 2 
majeſty that now reigns, after Worceſter fight, 4 
and the conveying him from place to place, till he | 
Kapp ily eſcaped into France: but dying before the 
king s return, he left his ſon nelle cher Inher itatice 
but "toc title derived to him; with thepre- 
tenſions fuch eminent ſervices gave him to the King's 
Kron ur: theſe were carefully managed by the great 
41M 2 A 2 FER Pa 
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1 denkende Ailcoetion of his mother, a daughter 
= _ of that noble and antient family of the St, "John's 
g of Wiktfhire,' ſo that his education was © carried 
on in all thin g fuitably to his quality. 47 of LITE = 
When he was at ſchool, he was an extraordinary. 
_ proficient at his book; and thoſe ſhining 15 | 
which have ſince appeared with ſo much luſtre, be- 
gan then to ſhew themſelves : he acquired the Latin 
- touch perfedtion, that to his dying day he retained 
| | © great reliſh of the fineneſs and beauty of that 
tongue, Abd was exactly verſed in the incompara- 
ble authors that writ about Auguſtus's time, whom 
he read often with that peculiar delight which the 
Lreateſt wits have ever found in thoſe ſtudies. _ 
When he went to the univerſity, the neral 
357 which over ran the Whole nation upon his ma- 
jeſty's reſtauration, but was not regulated With 
that ſobriety and temperance, that became a ſerious 
gratitude to God for ſo great a blefling, produted 
ſome of its ill. effects on him: he began to love 
theſe diſorders too much: his tutor was that emi- 
nent and pious divine De. | Hoes afterwards. 
promoted to the ſees of Oxford and Tt t 


$. 
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and under his inſpection he was committed to 
more immediate care of Mr. Phineas Berry, a fel- 
lowef Wadhim College, a very learned and 850d: 
natured man ; whom he afterwards ever. ped with. 
much respect, and ene as became 3 72 
man., Bu But the humour, of time VIS 
pi ed ins that he 2 95 oK che courſe of bis 
Nw WITS. BE! means could ever ee 
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* J H Earl of Rocursren. Tn 
re all him; till when he was in Italy his governour 
Dr.. Balfour, a. learned and worthy man, now a 
celebrated phyſician in Scotland, his native. coun- 
drew him to read ſuch. books as were moſt 
Fg kely to bring him back to love learning and ſtudy ; 
and he often acknowledged to me, in particular 
three days before his death, how much he was obli- 
ged to love and honour this his governour, to whom 
he. thoug ht he owed more than to all the world, next 
after his parents, for his great fidelity and care of _ 
him while he was under his truſt. But no part of it 
af ected him more ſenſibly, than that he engaged him 
by: many tricks ( ſo he expreſſed it) to delight in books 
and reading; ; fo that ever after he took, occaſion 
in the intervals of thoſe woeful extravagancies that 
conſumed moſt of his time, to read much; and 
though the time was generally but indifferently em- 
$5035 
plo oyed, for the cholce of the ſubjects of his ſtudies 
Was not always good, yet the habitual love of 
knowledge, together with theſe fits of ſtudy, had. 
much awakened his underſtanding, and 3 
him for better things, when his mind ſhould be * 
far changed as to reliſh tgñRem. ba 
"He e came from his trayels in the ethteenth:3 vil r 
of his age, and appeared at court with as great 
adyantages as moſt ever had. He was a graceful. 
and -well-ſhaped perfon, tall, and well made, if not 
a Te too flender : he was exactly well bred, and 
bat 1 a modeſt behaviour natural to him, What 
by a civility became almoſt as. natural, his con- 
enten was eaſy and obliging. He had a ftrange 
A 3 vivacity 
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1 bad a ſubtilty and ſublimity both, that 17 705 w 

Phe imitable.. His ſtyle was char and b 4 

ben he uſed figures, they were very lively, and 

yet far enough, out of the common road: he had 

made himſelf maſter of the antieut and modern wit, 

and of the modern French and Italian, as well as 

the Engliſn. He loved to talk and write of ſpecu- 

lative matters, and did it with. ſo fine a thread; that , 

even thoſe who hated the ſubjects that his faticy fan 

= upon, yet could not but be charmed with his wa 
| | "of treating of them. Boileau among the French, 
and Cowley among the Engliſh wits, were thoſe he 
"admired moſt, Sometimes other men's thoughts 
mixed with his compoſures; but that flowed rather 
from the impreſſions they made on him when he 
read them, by which they came to return upon 
"him as his own thoughts, than that he ſervitely 
© copied from any; for few men had a bolder fight 

_ of fancy, more ſteadily governed by judgment than 
"he had. No wonder a young man ſo made, and 
0 improved, was very acceptable i in a ort. 1 
Soon after his coming thither, he laid⸗hold on 
"the firſt occaſion that offered to ſhew his readineſs 
"to hazard his life in the defence and ſervice of his 
*  eountry. In Winter 1665, he went with the carl 
f Sandwich t to ſea, when he was. ſent to lye for a 
Durch 'Eaft-India fleet ; and was in the Revenge, 
ommanded by $ Sir Thomas Tiddiman,, y 

wp "Atta | ack 145 2 made. on n the : port © of * Bergen in Nor- 
* a n 10 * was into 1 . | 
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It was as deſperate an attempt as ever das made ; 
during the whole action, the ear] of” ocheſter 
ſhewed as brave and as zeſolute a courage . as was 
poſlible : A perſon of honour told me he heard the 
Lord Clifford, who was in the fame ſhip, | often magify 
bis courage at that time very highly. Ner did the 
rigours of the ſeaſon, the hardneſs of the \ voy age, 
and the extreme danger he had been in, Abe him 
from running the like on the very next occaſion. ; 
for the fummer following he went to fea again, 
without, communicating his deſign to bis neareſt 
relations. He went aboard the ſhip, comman led 
dy Sir. Edward Spragge, the day cefore the great 
.fea fight of that year: almoft all the volunteers. that 
"Ges in the ſame ſhip were killed. Mr. iddle- 
ton (brother to Sir Hug gh Middleton) was ſhot i in his 
Arms; during the ation, Sir Edward Spragge,.. not 
being) ſatisfied with the behaviour of one of the 
Captains, could not eaſily find a perſon that would 
. chearfully venture through ſo much danger, to carry 
{his commands to that captain. This lord offered 
himſelf to the ſervice; and went in à little boat, 
.. through; all the ſhot, and delivered his meſſage, and 
returned back to Sir Edward, which was much com- 
mended by all that ſaw it. He thought it neceſſary 
0 begin bis life with theſe demonſtrations of his 
» Courage, in an element and way of fighting, which 
8, acknowledged: to be ne af of clear | 
. and. undaunted valour, _. N 
4 ke had fo entirely laid dope the nkeriiperies | 
chat was growing on him before his. travels, that 
1 ; at his return he hate! nothing more. But falling 
A 4 into 
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nat extravagant. And though in cold blood he was 
algenerous and good natured man, yet he would. 


at 


i | 
ou 


Mculty, and by many ſteps, 


me coo! enough to be perfectly maſter. of himſelt, 
us led him to fay and do many wild and unac- 
untable things: by this, he ſaid, be had broke 
2 firm conſtitution of his health, that ſeemed fa 
ſtrong, that nothing: was too hard for it 3:-and 


healmoſt deſpaired to recover it. There were twa 
principles in his natural temper, that being heiglit- 
ened by that heat, carried him to great exceſſes; 
2 Molent love of pleaſure, and a diſpoſition.to ex- 
trayagant wirth, The one involyed him in great en- 


ſuslity 3 the other led him to many odd adventures 
and ſtalice, in which be was oft in hazard. 
bis life. Ihe one being the ſame irregular 


tits in his mind, that the other was in his bod 


8 
4 
F 

Yy 


go far in his heats, after any thing that might turn 


to a jeſt, or matter of diverſion, He ſaid to me, he 
tit of nl N 4 717. 397 ves 
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never improved his intereſt at coutt; to d 3. pi redo 
— miſchief to other perſons.” Vet he 1210 ou 
| kis wit very freely in libels amd fatices,” in niet b 


lide, and fitting both with ſuch apt words, that 
men were tempted to be pleaſed with them: froni 
thence his compoſures came to be eaſily known, 
for few had ſuch a way of tempering theſe togethet 
as he had: ſo that when any thing extraordinary 
that way came out, as a child is fathered ſometimes 
by its reſemblance, ſo was it een at en door FR 
parent and author... 2 

Theſe exerciſes in the d of kis life were not 
| r n pleaſant to him; he had often ſad 


though. then be ad rice; Mess Gere in him 
from any deep principle of religion, yet the horror 


ciples, which others endeavoured to poſſeſs him 
with ; ſo that he was too ſoon brought to ſet himſelf 
to ſecure and fortify his mind againſt that, by dif” 
poſſeſſing it all he could of the belief or apprehen - 
ſions of religion. The licentiouſneſs of his temper, 
with the briſtneſs of his wit, diſpoſed him to love 


between lewd actions and irregular mirth. And 
ſothe came to bend his wit, and direct his ſtudirs 
and endeavours to ſupport and ſtrengthen thefe ill 


Anon 


had a peculiar talent of mixing his wit with his ma- 


and ſevere reflections on them: and 


that nature raiſed in him, eſpecially in ſome ſick- 


neſſes, made him too eaſy to receive ſome ill -prink 


the converſation of thoſe who divided their time | 


principles both in himſelf and others. b N 880g 
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n dhe port of Ber 


» Than dl De fo] 
.An-accident ——— 


in wink bim Mr. — and another gen- 
Sgeman-of quality ; theſe two, the former 

gel | perſuaded chat chey ſhould. never return 
11 Mr. A 2 n. 


ee of b 
ere was any. But Mr. Montague would not 
er into the bond. When the day came 
-that- they thought to have ben the Dutch fleet 


gen, Mr. Montague, though 
he: bad ſuch a ſtrong preſage in his mind of his-ap- 
Proaehing death, yet he generouſly ſtaid all the 
hile in the place of greateſt danger : the other 
genileman ſignalized his courage in a moſt un- 
daunted manner, till the end of the action; 

be fell on a ſudden into ſuch a trembling that che. 
Jeould; ſcarce ſtand; and Mr. Montague going to 
dim to hold him up, as they were in each others 
ms, a cannon ball killed him outright, and car- 


mie any Mr. Montague's belly, ſo that he died 


within an hour aftes. The earl of Rocheſter 
wid me that that theſe prefages they had in their 

| on him, that there 
n deparated-beings 3 and — — | 


333336 ommuni. 


Jo 8 rs 
by „ Nada ſort of divination: but that gen · 
tleman's never appe ring Was a great ſnare to him 
durir Ae e reſt of his life. Though when he told 
me this he eculd not but acknowledge, it was an 
unreaſonable thing for him to think, tkat beings in 
another ſtate were not under ſuch laws and limi 
that they could not command their own motions, 
but as the Supreme Power ſh6uld order them; and 
chat one who had ſo corrupted the natural princiĩ- 
ples of truth, as he had, had no reaſon to expect 
chat ſuch an d e er be dae 
his cohviction. DE 
He told me of N odd — that bet 
of his approaching death in the lady Warre, his 
mother-in-law” s houſe : the chaplain had dreamt 
that ſuch a day he ſhould die, but being by all the. 
family put out of the belief of it, he had almoſt forgot 
it z till the evening before at ſupper, there being 
"thirteen at table, according to a fond conceit that 
one of theſe muſt ſoon die, one of the young ladies 
pointed to him, that he was to die. He remember- 
ing kis dream fell into ſome diſorder, and the lady 
Warre reproving him for his ſuperſtition, he ſaid, 
he was confident he was to die before morning, 
but he being in perfect health, it was not much 
minded. It was Saturday night, and he was to 
y each next day. He went to his chamber and bat 
uß late, as appeared by the burning of his candle, 
2 and he had been preparing his notes for his ſermon, 
but Was found dead in his bed the next morning: 
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Bit was's hn ance lun from matter ; and this 


ofte e into his thoughts. But that which 
e efted bis is perſuaſion about it, was, that in the 

erg w which brought him ſo. near. death before I 

R knew w w. bim, when his ſpirits were ſo. low and 

er Ot he could not move nor ſtir, and he did not 

ik to 17 ve an hour ; ; he ſaid his reaſon and judg- 

went were fo clear and ſtrong, that from thence he 

was fully perſuaded that death was not the ſpend-. 

g or diflolution of the ſoul, but only the ſepar 

t from matter, "He had in 1 5 ſickneſs, 

: remorſes for his paſt life, but he afterwards, 
to me, they were rather general; and dark horrors, 
than any 0 of ſinning againſt God 
was ſorry. be had lived fo as to waſte his ftreng ach fo. 


ſoon, or that he Had broug he ſuch an III name up 


oPAUet, and had ; an  3gony it in bis 15 Wont, 


S $ 


in — hong dkwines to de ſent png he ſaid, he B yo ad 
nd great mind to it; and that it was but piece 


of is breeding; to deftre them to pray by him, A. 


which he joined little himſelf. bag 
este Being, he bad alywiys Witte i 

and profeſſed often to me, that he 1 

erben MBO wyn un entire acheiſt, who fully be- 


eve there was no God. Vet when er tre 


hie notion of this being, it amounted to no mers 
ban a waſt power; that had none of the attributes © = 
Justice; We aſeride tö the det) 
wels ere his thoughts about religion, 8 Mere 
lat told 


JoHN Far 1 eben. IS 
told me. For ede eng 2 85 to me. 
that Hong, be talked of it, as thing, 58. 
7 tba F becauſe be thought it a derm 
f "ſpeak ing; and that as they went always in 
eloaths, though i in their frolicks they would have 

N ſometimes to have gone naked, if they 
not feared the people; ſo ſome of them Nag: it nee. 
cellary for human life to talk of. Poe "yet. he 
confeiled. they cared: not. for, it, further than the 
reputation of i it was, neceſlary for their credit and 
| affairs; of which he gave n 155 many inſtances, a2 
- their profelfing and ſwearing friendſhip, where they 
hated mortally, 3 their oaths. and imprecations on. 
their addrefles to © FEY, which they intended ne+. 


ver to make good [; the pleaſure they took-in;des. 


faming innocent perſons, and ſpreading, falſe reports: 
of i es 1 e PrRVnG uſe they could not 


engage them to comply with their ill defi 18 ; the 

90 5 they had in making people quarrel ;, their. 
oy uſage of, theix, creditors,, and putting them, 

by any Gee PO they. could infants cher 

might. deliver th em from ; preſent is nit 180" 

| that in deteſtation 'of theſe. c courſes he would. often 

| duch 2 d. expr refions concerning 


would be indecent for another ta repeat; - 

1 * bis pri. f and eee 
* — F*a35, pied had mo 

E natu propenſiies in bie 10 ke 

would, often £9 into. the puntry, 


. 


ape meg e 
China wit, hugh he cams to-diregks 


bs 


mt 2 bt 
ceny 6 fitite. Nd this he eſten defended to 
de by faying thite"\ras hte” people Wat ©: 
not be kept in üer, br 501 
—— chat it "night be gra 

grave way of Tatire was fometimes ns improfftable 
way of teproof ; yet they who ufed it ond out of ſpite; 
and mite lies with truth, ſparing” nothing "that 
Al ale e 4. pry WA e, 
ald ride "exciſe that way of reproach,” by which 
ths inseent dtc ſlr; fince'the 5 macs 


bode ks ce == the 
d notidns of philoſophy; 0 r | 
ere oi 


0 1 T. n 4 n N Goth 
ho ern hay were ada en 
die center and Witty w tings of the antients and 


is, the Roman authors and books of pliyfic ; z 
"Hh the "fate" of health he was fallen to, 
1 "to Hiinſelf, and which'q 
Tſe Him for an 7 alt but 


Th Aach, 
Lee out of the we > ie 8 
if, 46 that His neareft friends Git Hot 

i lm; and ſet up in T6wer- feet 
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an Italian mountebank, wh Aſed phyſie ſor 
dome wWaeks not without ſucceſs, In his latter 
years: he read books of . hiſtory. mores... He, 40d 
| rect yours as a porter erat 2 begs 
n the. —.— of — he affefied. A 
other times, merely for diverſion, he would g0 4. 
bout in odd ſhapes, in which he acted his part ſo 
naturally, that even thoſe who were in the: ſecret, 
and ſaw him in theſe ſhapes, could an 
Ting by which he might be diſcovered. 
I have now made the deſcription of bis me 
life and principles, as fully as I thought neceſſary 
to anſwer my end in writing; and yet with thoſe 
reſerves that 1 hope I have given ne juſt cauſe of 
offence to any. I have ſaid nothing but What 1 
bad from his own mouth, and haue avoided the 
nentioning of the more particular paſſages of his 
life, of Which be told me not a few: but fince 
others were concerned in them, whoſe good only I 
deſign, I will ſay nothing that may either provoke 
or blemiſh them, It is their reformation, 'an& not 
| their diſgrace, I defire : this tender confuleration, of 
3 rs has made me 0 80 many remarkable 
and uſeful things he tol ik finding, that 
though I ſhould name none, yet I muſt at leaſt re- 
late ſuch ciroumſtances, as would give too "great 
| for the reader to wut one concei 


derſonz intended right 178 ch me cf 
> inconvenient 2 8 ave, Choſen. te. 
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26 "The Lirk ad Darn ef . 
S with him in his ill courſes 4 
nne 3 anderes Ler- 
— vg weir WN to ends 
without prejudice or paſſion what ſenſe this noble 
lord had of their caſe, when ann n en 
ouſly to reſlect upon his on. 15} . 
* eee of this nas 0 e 
in LE myſelf bore ſome ſhare, and Which I um to 
deliver upon the obſervatiöns I made, after a long 
and free converſation with him for ſome months. 
Is not long in his company, when he told me, 
he ſhould treat me with more freedom than he had 
ever uſed. to men of my profeſſion. He r 
ceal hone of bis principles fiom me, but „E 3 
thoughts open without any diſguiſe; nor would 
be do it to maintain debate, or ſhew his wit; but 
plainly tell me what ſtuck with him; and proteſted. 
n, that he was not ſo engaged to his old ma- 
is, ag to reſolve not to change, but that if he 
could be convinced, he would chuſe rather to be 
of another mind: he ſaid, he would: impartially _ - 
weigh what I ſhould lay before him, and tell m 
when it did convince, and when it did nat. 
| He erpreſſed this diſpoſition of mind to me in 2 
manger; ſo frank, that T.could not but believe him. 
1. * 3 With . way of diſcourſe: r 


alone, yet upon ſeveral occaſions, other perſons 
were witneſſes to it. I underſtood from many hands 
that my company was not diſtaſteful to him, and 
that the ſubjects about which we talked moſt were 
not unacceptable: and he expreſſed himſelf often 
not ill pleaſed with many things I ſaid to him, and 
particularly when I viſited him in his laſt ſickneſs; 
ſo that 1 hope it may not be altogether e en 4 
able to publiſh the ſubſtance of thoſe matters about 
which we argued fo freely, with our. reaſoning . 
upon them: and perhaps what had ſome effects enn 
him, may be not altogether ineffectual upon others. 
I followed him with ſuch arguments as I ſaw were 
moſt likely to prevail with him: and my not urging 
other reaſons proceeded not from any diftruſt I had 
of their force, but from the neceſſity of uſing. 
thoſe that were moſt proper for him. He was 
then in a low ſtate of health, and ſeemed to be 
flowly recovering of à great diſeaſe. . He was 
in the milk diet, and apt to fall into hectical — © | 
any accident weakened him; ſo that he thought + 
he could not live long ; __ when he went from 
| LO he ſaid, he believed he ſnhould never come 
to town mote. Yet during his being in town 
he was ſo well, that he went often abroad, and 
had great vivacity of ſpirit. So that he was under 
no ſuch decay, as either darkened or weakened his 
underſtanding; nor was he any way. troubled with 
; the ſpleen, . or yapours, or under the power of me 
lancholly. What he was then compared to what 
: he * been formerly, I could not ſo well judge, 
5 wha 
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who had ſeen him but twice before · Others Sie 
told me they perceived no difference in his parts. 
This L mention more particularly, that it may not 
be thought that melancholly, or the want of ſpirits, 
made him more-inclined to receive any impreflions : 
view indeed I never diſcovered ay ſach thing in him. 
+: Having thus opened the way to the heads of our 
- diſcourſe, 1 ſhall next mention them, The * 
chief things we talked about, were morality, 
_ - tural. religion, and revealed religion, chriſtianity: in 
particular. For morality, he confeſſed, he ſaw the 
- meceflity of it, both for the government of the 
world, and for the preſervation of health, Hife and 
\ Friendſhip ; and was very much aſhamed of his for- 
mer practices, rather becauſe he had made himſelf 
a beaft, and had brought pain and fickneſs on his. 
body, and had ſuffered much in his reputation, 
than from any deep fenſe of a Supreme Being, or 
another ſtate: but far this went with him, that 
he reſolved firmly to change the courſe of his life; 
which he thought he ſhould effect by the ſtudy of 
- philoſophy, and had not a few. no leſs ſolid than 
pleaſant notions concerning the folly and madneſs. 
of vice: but he confeſſed he had no remorſe for 
his paſt actions, as offences againſt God, ſt only 
8 ot eure bimſelf and Wen SEL 
Upon this fubjet I ſhewed him the defects of 
bs debe rhgs, en reforming the world: that it was 
en matter of ſpeculation, which but few either bad 
1 the capacity to enquire, into. But 
the „ that 1 reform mankind, muſt be 
obvious 
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-6bvious't to every mans underſtanding. That phi- 
loſophy in matters of morality, beyond the great 

lines of our duty, had no very certain fixed rule; 
but in the leſſer offices and inſtances of our duty f 
went much by the fancies of men and cuſtoms of 
nations; and See could not have authority 
enough to bear down the propenſities of nature, 
. "appetite or paſſion : for which I inſtanced in theſe 
two points; the one was, about that maxim of 
© the ſoics, to extirpate all ſort of paſſion and con- 
' cern for any thing. That, take it by one hand, 
ſeemed deſireable, becauſe if it could be accompli- 
"ſhed, it would make all the accidents of life eaſy ; 
"but I think it cannot, becauſe nature, after * our 

 Ariving againſt it, will ſtill return to itſelf : 

the other hand it diſſolved the bonds of nature 1255 
friendſhip, and ſlackened induſtry, which will move 
but dully, without an inward heat: and if it de- 
* Iivered a man from any troubles,” it deprived him 
of the chief pleaſures of life, which ariſe from 
friendſhip. The other was concerning the reſtraint 
2 of pleaſure, how far that was to go. Upon this 
he told me the two maxims of his morality then 
were, that he ſhould do nothing to the hurt of any 

other, or that might prejudice his own health ; 
and he thought that all pleaſure, when it did not 
interfere with theſe, was to be indulged as the 
Fratification of our natural appetites. It ſeemed 
. unreaſonable to imagine-theſe were put into a man 
- galy to | be ANN, or curbed to ſuch-a narrow 
"ENV I: 2607 91011174 20000] 
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neſs : this, he applied to the f free uſe of wine and. 
women. UP 
= o this 8 anſwered. that ifs appetites being natu-, 
ral, was an argument for the indulging them, then, 
he revengeful might as well alledge it for murder, 

| and The covetous for ſtealing ; whoſe appetites are 
no leſs keen on thoſe objects ; and yet it is ac, 
knowledged that theſe appetites ought to be curb d. 
If the difference is urged from the i injury that an- 
other perſon receives, the injury is as great if 2a 
man's wife is, defiled, or his daughter corrupted : 
and it is impoſible for a man to let his appetites 
looſe to vagrant luſts, and not to tranſgreſs in theſe 


I be. 


particulars : : fo there was no curing the diſorders 
that mult ariſe from thence, but by regulating 
theſe appetites ; and why ſhould we not as well 
think. that God ite our brutiſh and ſenſual 
_ appetites ſhould be governed by our reaſon, as 
that the fierceneſs of beaſts ſnould be managed and | 
| tamed by the wiſdom, and for the uſe of man? 
So that it is no real abſurdity to grant, that appetites 
were put into men, on purpoſe to exerciſe theit 
reaſon in the reſtraint and government of them, 
which to be able to do, miniſters a higher and 
more laſting pleaſure to a man, than to give them 
their full ſcope and range. And if other rules of 
philoſophy be obſerved, ſuch as the ayoiding thoſe 
ohjects that ſtir paſſion, nothing raiſes higher paſ- 
ſions than ungoverned luſt, nothing darkens the 
under ſtanding and depreſſes a man's mind more, nor 
is any thing managed with more frequent returns 
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6f other immoralities, ſuch as oaths and impre- 
cations, which are only intended to compaſs what x0 
is deſirec: the expence that is neceſſary to main- 
tain theſe irregulaiities, makes a man falſe in his 
other dealings. All this he freely confeſſed was 
true: upon which J urged, that if it was reaſon- 
able for a man to regulate his appetite in things 
which he knew were hurtful to him; was it not 
as reaſonable for God to preſcribe a regulation f 
thoſe appetites, whoſ& unreſtrained courſe did pro- 

_ duce ſuch miſchievous effects? That it could not 
be denied, but doing to others what we would 
have others do unto us, was a juſt rule, Thoſe 
men then that knew how extreme ſenſible they 
themſelves would be of the diſhonour of their fa- 
milies in the caſe of their wives or daughters, muſt 
needs condemn themſeves for doing that which 

they could not bear from another: and if the peace 
of mankind, and the intire ſatisfaction of our 
whole life, ought to be one of the chief meaſures 
of our actions, then let all the world judge, 
whether a man that confines his appetite, and 
lives contented at home, is not much happier than 
thoſe that let their deſires run after forbidden ob- 
jects. The thing being granted to be better in 
itſelf, then the queſtion falls between the reſtraint | 
of-appetite in. ſome inſtances, and the freedom of | 
a man's thoughts, the ſoundneſs of his health, his 
application to affairs, with the eaſineſs of his whole 
life. Whether the one is not to be done before 
the other? As to the difficulty of ſuch a reſtraint, 
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' though. it is not eaſy. to be done, when: a wan 
allows bimſelf many liberties, in which it is not 
poffible to ſtop; yet thoſe who avoid the occaſions 
| that may kindle theſe impure flames, and keep 
themſelves well imployed, find the victory and do- 
minion over them no ſuch impoſſible, or hard mat- 
ter, as may ſeem at firſt view. So that though the 
philoſophy $a morality of this point were plain, 
yet there is not ſtrength. enough in that principle 
to ſubdue nature, and appetite. Upon this I urged, | 
that morality could not be a ſtrong thing, unleſs a 
man were determined by a law within himſelf; for if 
he only meaſured himſelf by decency, or the Jaws 
of the land, this would teach him only to uſe ſuch 
ceautions in his ill practices, that they ſhould not 
break out too viſibly ; but would never carry him 
to an inward and univerſal probity. That virtue 
was of ſo complicated a nature, that unleſs a man 
came intirely within. its diſcipline, he could not 
_ adhere ſteadfaſtly to any one precept; for vices are 
often made neceſſary ſupports to one another. 
That this cannot be done, either ſteadily, or with 
any ſatisfaction, unleſs the mind does inwardly 
comply with, and delight in the dictates of virtue; 
and that could not be effected, except a man's 
nature were internally regenerated, and changed 
by a higher principle: till that came about, cor- 
rupt nature would be ſtrong, and philoſophy but 
feebleʒ eſpecially when it ſtruggled with ſuch appe- 
tites or pafſfions as were much kindled, or deeply 
Denn in tne — of ones body, This, 
. ; WS 
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be ſaid, ſounded to him like enthuſiaſm, or cant- 


ing: he had no notion of it, and ſo could not un 


derſtand it. He comprehended the dictates of reaſon 
and. philoſophy, in which as the mind became 
much converſant, there would ſoon follow, as he 
believed, a greater eaſineſs in obeying its precepts. 
1 told him on the other hand, that all his ſpecu- 
lations of philoſophy would not ſerve him in any 
ſtead to the reforming of his nature and life, till 
he applied himſelf to God for inward aſſiſtances. 

It was certain, that the impreſſions made in his 
reaſon governed him, as they were lively preſented 
to him, but theſe are ſo apt to flip out of our memo- 
775 and we ſo apt to turn our thoughts from them, 
and at ſome times the contrary impreſſions are ſo 
ſtrong, that let a man ſet up a. reaſoning in his 
mind againſt them, he ſinds that e ſaying 
of the poet, 

: ide meliora probaque, a Sequor, | 


5 1 ſee what is better and approve. it, but fol- 
Slot low what is worſe,” 


45 be all that philoſophy will amount to. Where 
as thoſe who upon ſuch occaſions apply them- 
: felves to God, by earneſt prayer, feel a diſengage- 
ment from ſuch impreſſions; and themſelves endued 
- with a power to reſiſt them; ſo that thoſe bonds 
3 formerly held them fall offf. 
© This he ſaid muſt be the effect of a heat ag na- 
"Re it Was only the ftrong «diverſion of the 
Wer aa __ the Wy er TA and he 
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EE did not doubt but if one could turn to a problem 
in Euclid, or to. write a copy of verſes, it would 
bare the ſame effect. To this I anſwered, that if 
ſuch, methods did only divert the thoughts, there 
might be ſome force in what he ſaid: but if they 
not only drove out ſuch inclinations, but begat 
- impreflions contrary to them, and brought men 
into a new diſpoſition and habit of mind; then 
be muſt confeſs there was ſomewhat more. than 
a diverſion in theſe changes, which were brought 
on our minds by true devotion. I added that rea- 
ſon and experience were the things that determi- 
ned our perſuaſions: that experience without reaſon 
may be thought the deluſion of our fancy, ſo rea- 
ſon without experience had not ſo convincing an 
operation; but theſe two meeting together, muſt 
needs give a man all the ſatis faction he can deſire. 
He could not ſay, it was unreaſonable to believe 
that the Supreme Being might make ſome thoughts 
ſtir in our minds with more or leſs force, as it 
pleaſed. : eſpecially the force of theſe motions, 
being, for moſt part, according to the impreſſion 
that was made on our brains: which that power 
that directed the whole frame of nature, 
could make grow deeper as it pleaſed : it was 
alſo: reaſonable to ſuppoſe God a being of fuch 
1 goodneſs that he would give his aſſiſtance to ſuch | 
| as deſired it: for though he might upon ſome 
ater: occaſions in an extraordinary manner turn 
fome peoples minds, yet ſince he had endued 


man with a faculty of reaſon, it is fit than men 
* Ke ö | ſhould 
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mould employ that as far as they could, and beg 
his affiftance ;- which certainly they can do. All 
chis ſeemed reaſo able, and at laſt probable. Now 

good men who felt upon their frequent applications 
to God in prayer, a freedom from thoſe ill impreſ- 
fions, that formerly ſubdued them, and inward 
love to virtue and true goodneſs, an eaſineſs and 
delight in all the parts of holineſs, which was fed 
and cheriſhed in them by a ſeriouſneſs in prayer, 
and did languiſh as that went off, had as real a 
perception of an inward ftrength in their minds, 
that did riſe and fall with true devotion, as they per- 
ceived the ſtrength of their bodies increaſed or abated, 
according as they had or wanted good nouriſfn- 
After many diſcourſes upon this ſubject, he ſtill 
continued to think all was the effect of fancy: He 
ſaid, that he underſtood nothing of it, but acknow= 
ledged that he thought they were happy whoſe fan- 
cies were under the power of ſuch impreſſions 3 
ſince they had ſomewhat on which their thoughts 
reſted and centered ; but when I ſaw him in his 
laſt fickneſs, he then told me, he had another ſenſe: 
of what we had talked concerning prayer and in- 
ward aſſiſtances. This ſubject led us to diſcourſe 
of God, and of the notion of religion in general. 
He believed there was a Supreme Being: he could 
not think the world was made by chance, and the 
regular courſe of nature ſeemed to demonſtrate the 
eternal power of its author. This, he ſaid, he 
could never ſhake off; but when he came to ex- 
bist TY I | | plain 


Y : dein his notion of the deity, he ſaid, he eos 


| . ; of thoſe. affeQions of love or hatred, which 
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us 


it as a vaſt power. that wrought every. thing b | 
of its nature: and thought that ef 


bred; perturbation in us, and by conſequence. he 
could not ſee that there was to be either reward * 
nent. He thought our conceptions of God 
were, fo low, that we had better not think much o 
him: and to love God ſeemed to him a preſumptuous | 
thing, and the heat of fanciful men. I herefore 
believed, there ſhould be no other religious. wor; 
5 but a general celebration of chat being, in 
forme ſhort hymn : all the other parts of worſhip he 
eſteemed the inventions of prieſts, to make the 
world believe they had a ſecret of incenſing and ap- 
peaſing God as they pleaſed. In a word, he was 
neither perſuaded that there was a ſpecial providence 
about human affairs; nor that prayers. were of 
much uſe, ſince that was to look on God as a weak 
being, that would be overcome with importunities. 
the ſoul did not diſſolve at death, yet he doubted 
much of rewards or puniſhments; the one he 
 mhought- too high for us to attain by our {light ſer- 
-vices; and the other was too extreme to be inflicted 
for ſim. This was the ſubſtance of his ne 
about God and religion. 

I told him his notions of Sue 4 low, that 
me Supreme Being ſeemed to be nothing but nature. 
Förſif that being had no freedom or choice of its 
- own actions, nor operated by: wiſdom or goodneſe, 
all thoſe reaſons which led him to * 3 
Rofl od, 
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God, were contrary to this conceit; for, if the order 
of the univerſe- perſuaded him to think there was a 
Jod, he muſt at the ſame time conceive him to be 
both wiſe and good, as well as powerful, ſinee 
theſe all appeared equally in the creation; though his 
wiſdom and goodneſs had ways of exerting them 
fſielves, that were far beyond our notions or mea- 
fares. ' If God was wiſe and good, he would na- 
turally love, and be pleaſed with thoſe that re- 
ſemble him in theſe perfections, and diſlixke thoſe 
that were oppoſite to him. Every rational being 
naturally loves itſelf, and is delighted in others like 
itfelf, and is averſe from what is not ſo. Truth is 
a rational nature's acting in conformity to ĩtſelf in 
all things, and goodneſs is an inclination to pro- 
mote the happineſs of other beings : ſo truth and 
goodnefs were the eſſential perſections of every 
reaſonable being, and certainly moſt eminently in 
the Deity : nor does his mercy or love raife paſſion 
or perturbation in him; ſor we feel that to be a 
weakneſs in ourſelves, which indeed only flows from 
dur want of power or ſkill to do what we wiſlvor 

deſire: it is alſo reaſonable to believe God would 
aſſiſt the endeavours of the good, with ſome helps 
ſuitable to their nature. And that it could not be 
imagined, that thoſe e imitated him, ſhould not 
be ſpecially favoured: by him; and therefore ſince 
this did not appear in this ſtate, it was moſt-reaſon- 
able to think it ſnould be in another, where che 
rewards ſhall be an admiſſion to a more perfect tate 
of conformity to God, with the felicity that fol- 
VR and the PEI ſhould be a total 


excluſion 
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axvlefidn from him, with all che horror and dark 
neſs thut muſt follow that. Theſe ſeemed to be the 
natural reſults of ſuch ſeveral courſes of life, as well 
as the effects of divine juſtice, 'rewarding or puniſh- 
ing. For ſince he believed the foul had a diſtinck 
ſubfiſtance,” ſeparated from the body, upon its dif- 
ſolution, there was no reaſon to think it paſſed inte 
a ſtate of utter oblivion, of what it had been in 
formerly : but that as the reflections on the god 
or evil it had done, muſt raiſe joy or horror in it; 
ſo thoſe good or ill diſpoſitions accompanying the 
departed ſouls, they muſt either riſe up to a high- 
er perfection, or fink to a more depraved and mi- 
ſerable ſtate. In this life variety of affairs and 
objects do much cool and divert our minds and 
are on the one hand often great temptations to the 
good, and give the bad ſome eaſe in their trouble; 
but in a ſtate wherein the ſoul ſhall be feparited 
from ſenſible things, and employed in a more 
quick and ſublime way of operation, this muſt very 
much exalt the joys and improvements of the good, 
and as much heighten the horror and rage of the 
wicked, ſo that it ſeemed a vain thing to pretend to 
believe a Supreme Being, that is wiſe and good; as 
well as great, and not to think a diſcrimination wa. 
be. made between the good and the bad, nen, 
is maniſeſt, is not fully done in this life. 11 
As for the government of the world, Aeelbes 
live the ſupreme power made it, there is no reaſon 
to, think he does not govern it; for all that ve can 
ane diſtraction which that infinite 
| nee” . LEES Variety 
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variety of ſecond cauſes, and the care of their, 
concernments, muſt give to the firſt, if it inſpects 
them all. But as, among men, thoſe of weaker 
apacities are. wholly taken up with ſome one thing, 

ereas thoſe of more inlarged powers, can without 
diſtraction, have many things within their care; as 
the eye can at one view receive a great variety of 
qbjects in that narrow. compaſs without confuſion, ſo 
if ye conceive the divine underſtanding to be as far 
above ours, as his power of creating and framing 
the whole univer ſe, is above our limited activity; 
we will no more think the government of the world 
a diſtraction to him; and if we have once over- 
come this prejudice, we ſhall be ready to acknow- 
ledge a providence directing all affairs, a care e ö 
becoming the Great Creator. 
As for worſhiping him, if we imagine our wor⸗ 
ſhip i is a thing that adds to his happineſs, or gives 
him ſuch a fond pleaſure as weak people have to 
hear themſelves commended; or that our repeated 
addreſſes do overcome him through our mere impor- 
tunity, we have certainly very unworthy thoughts 
of him. The true ends of worſhip come within 
another conſideration, which is this, a man is ne- 
ver entirely reformed till a new principle governs 
his thoughts; nothing makes that principle ſo 
ſtrong, as deep and frequent meditations of God; 
vwhoſe nature though it be far above our compre- 
henſion, yet his goodneſs and wiſdom are ſuch 
— 2 fall within our imagination: and he 


chat inks often of * and conſiders Rn as go- 
nn, | veruing 
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Aitations, as they grow more lively: and & 
with him; ſo the end of religious worfhip, either 
public or private, is to make the apprehenſions of 
Gol have a deeper root and a ſtronger influence on 
us." The frequent returns of theſe are neceſſary, 
leſt if we allow too long intervals between them; 
_ theſ& impreſſions may grow feebler, and other ſug- 
--geftions may come in their room; and the returns 
of prayer are not to be conſidered as favours extort- 


on men o well diſpoſed and prepared for them, 
according to che promiſes that God has made for 
— our prayers : ; thereby to engage and nou- 
iſh a devout temper in us, which is the chief root 
TP all true holinefs and virtue. 
I is true, we cannot have eee e 
S eſſence; as indeed we have no Juſt idea of 
any eſſence whatſoever, ſince we con- 
- ſider all things, either by their outward figure, or 
- by their effects, and from thence make inferences 
what their nature muſt be: ſo though we cannot 
frame any perfect image in our minds of the divi- 
nity, yet we may from the diſcoveries God has 
made of himſelf, form ſuch conceptions of him, as oy 
| - +polleſs our minds with great reverence for him, and 
. - beget in us ſuch a love of thoſe perfectior 
gage us to imitate them. For when we ſay me love 
God, the meaning is, we love that being that is 
bol, juſt, good, wiſe, and infinitely perfect: and 
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ed by mere importunity, but as rewards conferred 
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Joving thee e acteibutes in chat object, will certainly 
-eatry-us to deſire them in ourſelves. For whatever 
"weilove in another, we naturally, according to the 
degree of our love, endeavour to reſemble it. In 
ſum, the loving and worthipping God, though they 
the ſenſe we have of his goodnefs to us; yet they 
are exacted of us not only as a tribute to God, but 
_ "2s a” mean to beget in us a conformity to his na- 

„ e is Tas bh er rr 0 
religion 
If ſome men have at ſeveral times found: 4 

ventions to corrupt this, and cheat the world; 

It is nothing but what occurs in every ſort of em- 

ployment, to which men betake themſelves; mounte- 
danks corrupt phyſic, petty-foggers have entangled 

the matters of property, and all profeſſions have 
deen vitiated by the nn of A RG of their 
206lling}. 

With all theſe diſcourſes he was not. N 
> fatisfied: he ſeemed convinced that the impreſſions 
of God being much in mens minds, would be a 
. means to reform the world; and did not 
1 determined againſt providence. But for the 

next ſtate, he thought it more likely that the ſoul 
- began anew, and that her ſenſe of what ſhe had 
done in this body, lying in the figures that = 
e in the brain, as ſoon as ſhe diſſodged, al 
tee periſhed, and that the ſoul went into Sn 
Ster ſtate to begin a new courfe; But 1 ſaid on 


ibis head, that this was at beſt a conjecture, raiſed 
& UC. in 
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5 him by his fancy 3 for he could give no. Wend 
to prove it true: nor was all the remembrance our 
ſouls had of paſt things ſeated in ſome material 
figures lodged in the brain: though it could not 


be denied but a great deal of it lay in the brain. 
That we have many abſtracted notions and ideas 


of immaterial things which depend not on bodily 
figures: ſome fins, ſuch as falſhood, and ill nature, 


were ſeated in the mind, as luſt and appetite were 


in the body; and as the whole body was the re- 
cepticle of the ſoul, and the eyes and ears were 


. the organs. of ſeeing and hearing, ſo was the brain 


the ſeat of memory: yet t he power and facul- 
ty of memory, as well as of ſeeing and hearing, 
lay in the mind; and ſo it was no unconceiveable 
thing that either the ſoul by its on ſtrength, or 

by the means of ſome ſubtiler organs, which 
might be fitted for it in another ſtate, ſhould ſtill 


remember as well as think. But indeed we know 


ſo little of the nature of our fouls, that it is a 


vain thing for us to raiſe an hypotheſis out of the 
conjectures we have about it, or to reject one, 


becauſe of ſome difficulties that occur to us; ſince 


it is as hard to underſtand how we remember 
things now, as how we ſhall do it in another ſtate: 


only we are ſure we do it now, and ſo we ſhall 
be then, when we do it. 


When I preſſed him with the ſecret j joys 7 A 


| good man felt, particularly as he drew. near death, 


and the horrors of ill men eſpecially. at that time; 
be was willing to aſcribe it to the impreſſions they 
had 
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had from their education: but he often confeſſed, 
that whether the buſineſs of religion was true or 
not, he thought thoſe who had the perſuaſions of 
it, and lived ſo that they had quiet in their con- 
ſciences, and believed God governed the world, 
and acquieſced in his providence, and had the hope 
of an endleſs bleſſedneſs in aother ſtate, the happi- 
eſt men in the world; and ſaid; he would give 1 
all that he was maſter of, to be under thoſe per- 
ſuaſions, .and to have the ſupports and joys that | 
muſt needs flow from them, I told him the-main 
root. of all corruptions in mens principles was 
their ill life; which, as it darkened their minds, 
and diſabled them from diſcerning better things; 
ſo it made it. neceſſary for them to ſeek out ſuch 
opinions as might give them eafe from thoſe ela- 
mours, that would otherwiſe have been raiſed within 
them. He did not deny, but that after the doing of 
ſome things he felt great and ſevere challenges with- 
in himſelf; but he ſaid, he felt not theſe after 
ſome others which I would perhaps call far greater 
ſins, than thoſe that affected him more ſenſibly. 
T bis I ſaid, might flow from the diforders he had 
caſt himſelf into, which had corrupted his judg- 
ment, and vitiated his taſte of things; and by his 
long continuance in, and frequent repeating of 
ſome immoralities, he had made them ſo familiar 
to him, that they were become as it were natural; 
and then it was no wonder if he had not ſo ex- 
act a ſenſe of what was good or evil; as a feveriſh 
man cannot judge of taſtes. | 
1111 ; C | He 


| gion, if believed, was a greatet foundation of quiet 
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He 44 acknowledge, the whole ſyſtem of reli- 


than any other thing whatſoever; far all the quiet 
he bad in bis mind, was, that he could not think 
ſo good a being as the Deity would make him 
miſerable. I aſked, if when 5 the ill courſe of 
his life he had brought fo many difeaſes on his 
body, he could blame God for it; or expect that 
he . deliver him from them by a miracle. 
He confeſſed there was no reaſon for that. I then 
urged, that if fin ſhould caſt the mind, by a natural 
effect, into endleſs horrors and agonies, which 
being ſeated in a being not ſubject to death, muſt 
laſt for ever, unleſs ſome miraculous power inter- 
poſed, could he accuſe God for that which was the 
effect of his own choice and ill life? 
He ſaid, they were happy that believed; for it 
vas not in every man's power. 0 
And upon this we diſcourſed long n ebenes 
religion. He ſaid, he did not underſtand the bufi- 
neſs of inſpiration; he believed the penmen of the 
ſcriptures had heats and honeſty, and fo writ; but 
could not comprehend how God ſhould ue his 
ſecrets to mankind. Why was not man made a 
creature more diſpoſed for religion, and better 
illuminated? He could not apprehend how there 
mould be any corruption in the nature of man, or 
a lapſe derived from Adam. God's communica- 
ting his mind to one man, was the putting it in 
his power to cheat the World: for propheſies and 
| n. the world — always full of ſtrange 
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ſtories; for the boldneſs and cunning of contrivers 
meeting with the ſimplicity and credulity of the 
people, things were eaſily received; and being 
once received, paſſed down without contradiction. 
The incoherences of ſtile in the ſcriptures, the 
odd tranſitions, the ſeeming contradictions, chiefly 
about the order of time, the cruelties enjojned the 
Irealities in deſtroying the Canaanites, circumci- 
fion, and many other rites of the Jewiſh: worſhip ; 3 
ſeemed to him unſuitable to the divine nature: and 
the firſt three chapters of Geneſis he thought 
could not be true, unleſs they wereparables. This 
was the ſubſtance of what he excepted to revealed 
religion in general, and to the old teſtament in 
particular. . 

1 anſwered to all this, that believing a thing 
upon the teſtimony of another, in other matters 
where there was no reaſon to ſuſpect the teſtimony, 
chiefly where it was confirmed by other cireum- 
ſtances, was not only a reaſonable thing, but it 
was: the hinge on which all the government and 
juſtice in the world depended: ſince all the courts 
of juſtice proceed upon the evidence given by wit- 


neſſes; for the uſe of writings, is but a thing more 


lately brought into the world. So then if the 
credibility of the thing, the innocence and diſin- 
tereſtedneſs of the witneſſes, the number of them, 


and the publickeſt confirmations that could poſlibly 


de given, do concur to perſuade us of any matter 
of fact, it is a vain thing to lay, becauſe it is poſ- 
Able for ſo many men to agree in a lye, that there- 
1 3 | C 2 tore 
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fore theſe have done it. In all other things A mag 
gives his aſſent when the credibility is ſtrong on 
the one fide, and there appears nothing on the 
other ſide to balance it. So ſuch numbers agree- 
ing in their teſtimony to theſe miracles ; for in- 
Hance, of our Saviour's calling Lazarus out of the 
Stave the fourth day after he was buried, and' his 
own riſing again after he was certainly dead ; if 
there had been never ſo many impoſtures in the 
World, no man can with any reaſonable colour 
pretend this was one. We find both by the Jewiſh 
and Roman writers that lived in that time, that 
our Saviour was crucified, and that all his diſciples 
and followers believed certainly that he aroſe 
again. They believed this upon the teſtimony of 
the. apoſtles, and many hundreds who ſaw it, and 
died confirming it. They went about to perſuade 
the world of it with great zeal, though the knew 
they were to get nothing by it, but reproach and 
ſufferings : and by many wonders which th 
wrought they configmed their teſtimony. . ; Now. to 
avoid all this, by ſaying it is poſſible this might 
be a contrivance, and to give no preſumption to 
make it ſo much as probable, that it was ſo, is in 
plain Engliſh to ſay, < we are reſolved, let the evi- 
'« dence be what it will, we will not believe i © Sm 
He laid, if a man ſays he cannot believe, What 
help is there? for he was not maſter of his own 
belief and believing was at higheſt but a probable 
. opinion. | To this I anſwered, that if a man will 
let a wanton conceit polleſs his fancy againſt theſe 
things, 


w 
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chings, and never confider the evidence for religion 
on the other hand, but reject it upon a flight view 
of it, he ought not to fay he cannot, but he wil 
not believe: and while a man lives an ill courſe 
of life, he is not fitly qualified to examine the 
matter aright. Let him grow calm and virtuous, 
and upon due application examine things fairly, 
and then let him pronounce according to his con- 
ſcience, if to take it at its loweſt, the reaſons on 
the one hand are not much ſtronger than they are 
on the other. For I found he was ſo poſſeſſed with 
the general conceit, that a mixture of knaves and 
"Fools had made all extraordinary things be eaſily 
believed, that it carried him away to determine 
the matter, without ſo much as looking on the 
hiſtorical evidence for the truth of chriſtiani 
which he had not enquired into, but had bent all 
bis wit and ſtudy to the ſupport of the other ſide. 
As for that, that believing is at beſt but an opini- 
on; if the evidence be but probable, it is fo; but 
if it be ſuch that it cannot be queſtioned, it grows 
as certain as knowledge: for we are no leſs certain 
that. there is a great town called Conſtantinople, 
the ſeat of the Ottoman empire, than that there 
is another called London. We as little doubt 
that queen Elizabeth once reigned, as that king 
Charles now reigns in England. So that beliving 
may be as certain, and as little ſubject to nn 
Ku ſeeing or knowing. 

There are two ſorts of believing divine matters; 
"the one is wrought i in us by our comparing all the 
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evidences of "matter of fact, for the confirmation 
of revealed religion, with the prophecies in the 
ſcripture ; where things were punctually predicted, 
© ſome ages before their completion; not in dark and 
doubtful words uttered like oracles, which might 
bend to any event; but in plain term-, as the fore- 
telling that Cyrus by name ſhould ſend the Jews back 
from the captivity, after the fixed period of ſeventy 
years: the hiſtory of the Syrian and Egyptian kings, 
. ſo punQually foretold by Daniel, and the prediction 
of the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, with many circum- 
ſtances relating to it, made by our Saviour; join- 

ing theſe to the excellent rule and deſign of the 
ſcripture in matters of morality, it is at leaſt as 
reaſonable to believe this as any thing elſe in the 
world. Let ſuch a believing as this, is only a 
general perſuaſion in the mind, which has not that 
effect, till a man applying himſelf to the directions 

ſet down in the ſcriptures (which upon ſuch evi- 
dence cannot be denied to be as reaſonable, as for 

a man to follow the preſcriptions of a learned phy- 
fician, and when the rules are both good and eaſy, 

to ſubmit to them' for the recoyery of his health) 
and by following theſe, finds a power entering 
within him, that frees him from the flavery'of his 
appetites and paſſions, that exalts his mind above 
the accidents of life, and ſpreads an inward parity 

in his heart, from which a ſerene and calm joy a- 
riſes within him: and good men, hy the efficacy 
theſe methods have upon them, and from the re- 

1 Lg of their prayers, and other endeavours, grow 

. 0 aſſured 
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aſſured that theſe things are true, and anſwerable 
to the promiſes, they find regiſtered. in ſcripture. 
All this, he ſaid, might be fancy; but to this I an- 
ſwered, that as it were unreaſonable to tell a man 
that is abroad, and knows he is awake, that per- 
apy be is in a dream, and in his bed, and only 
thinks he is abroad, or that as ſome go about in 
their ſleep, ſo he may be aſleep ſtill ; fo. good and 
religious men know, though others might be abu- 
{ed by their fancies, that they are under no ſuch 
deception ; and find they are neither hot nor enthu- 
aſtical, but under the power of calm and clear 
principles. All this he ſaid he did not underftand, 
and that it was to aſſert or beg the thing in * 
tion, which he could not comprehend. _ 
As for the poſſibility of revelation, it was a vain 
thing to deny it; for as God gives us the ſenſe 
of ſeeing material objects by our eyes, and 
opened in ſome à capacity of apprehending high 
and ſublime things, of which other men ſeemed 
utterly incapable; ſo it was a weak aſſertion that 
God cannot awaken a power in ſome mens minds, 
to apprehend and know ſome things, in ſuch a 
manner that others are not capable of it. This is | 
not half ſo incredible to us as ſight is to a blind man, 1 
who yet may be convinced there is a ſtrange power | 
of ſeeing that governs men, of which he finds him- - 
{elf deprived. As for the capacity put into ſuch 
mens hands to deceive the world, we are at the ſame 
time to conſider, that beſides the probity of their 
tempers, it cannot be thought but God can ſo forci- 
| ". "© | bly 


blind up a man in ſome, things, that. it hoid 
got be in his power to deliver them, otherwiſe than 
g he: gives him in commiſſion : beſides, the confir- 
mation of miracles are a divine credential towarrant 
| hk perſons. in what they deliver to the world, 
Which cannot be imagined can be joined to a lye, 
"lines: this were to put the omnipotence of God to 
atteſt that which no honeſt man would do. For 
the buſineſs of the fall of man, and other things, 
of which we cannot perhaps give ourſelves; a per- 
fect account; we who cannot fathom the ſecrets of 
"the council of God, do very unreaſonably to take 
on us to reject an excellent ſyſtem of good and 
holy rules, becauſe we cannot ſatisfy ourſelves 
about ſome difficulties in them, Common expe- 
rience tells us, there is a great diſorder in our 
natures, which is not eaſily rectified; all philoſo- 
phers were ſenſible of it, and every man that de- 
gans to govern himſelf by reaſon, feels the ſtruggle 
between it and nature; ſo that it is plain, there 1 is a 
 Japſe of the high powers of the ſoul. 
But why, ſaid he, could not this be rectiſied * 
Side plain rules given; but men muſt come 
and ſhew a trick to perſuade the world they 
"ſpeak to them in the name of God ? I anſwered, 
chat religion being a deſign to recover and ſave man- 
Kind, was to be ſo opened, as to awaken and work 
upon all ſorts of people; and generally men of a 
© Aimplicity of mind, were thoſe that were the fitteſt 
objects for God to ſhew his favour to ; therefore it 
by ud neceſſary that meſſengers ſent from heaven 


* =} ſhould 
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> thai" appedt with fuch alarinilig evidence 4 night 
utraken the world, and prepare them by [ohe t- 
toniſhing ſigns; to liften to the doctrine they were 
e deliver. Philoſophy, that was only a matter of 
me ſpeculation, had few votaries ; and as there Was 
nd authority in it to bind the world tb believe i its 
dictates, ſo they were only received by ſome of 
nobler and refined natures, who could apply them- 
ſelves to and delight in ſuch notions. But true 
religion was to be built on a foundation, that ſhould 
carry more weight on it, and to have ſuch convic- 
tions, as might not only reach thoſe who were 
already difpoſed to receive them, but rouſe up ſuch 
as without great and ſenſible excitation would 
_ otherwiſe ſlept on in their ill courſes. _ I 
Upon this, and ſome ſuch occaſions, I told bim, 
1 faw the ill uſe he made of his wit, by which he 
; Aurred the graveſt things with a light daſh of his 
fancy; ; and the pleaſure he found in ſuch wanton 
© expreſſions, as calling the doing of miracles the 
ſhewing of a trick, did really keep him from ex- 
amining them with that care which ſuch things 
Pb A 
For the old ae x we are ſo N from 
* belt time, we have ſo little knowledge of the lan- 
Suage in which it was writ, have ſo imperfect an 
account of the hiſtory of thoſe ages, know nothing 
of their cuſtoms, forms of ſpeech, and the ſeveral 
periods they might have, by which they reckon their 
time, that it is rather a wonder we ſhould under- 
por ſo much of it, than that many you in it 
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Monld be ſo dark to us. The obief uſe «0 a8 fo 
us ehriſtians, is, that from writings which the; Jews 
acknowledged to be divinely inſpired, it is ma- 
nifeſt the Meſſiah was promiſed before the deftruc- 
tion of their temple ; which being done long ago, 
and theſe prophecies agreeing to our Saviour, and 
to no other, here is a great confirmation given to 
"the goſpel. But though many things in theſe 
"books could not be underſtood by us who live aboye 
3000 years after the chief of them were written, 
it is no ſuch extraordinary matter. 

For chat of the deſtruction of the Canaanites by 
ce Iſraelites, it is to be conſidered, that if God 
"bad ſent a plague among them all, that could not 
have been fault with, If then God had a 
right to take away their lives without injuſtice or 
cruelty, he had a right to appoint others to do it, 
as well to execute it by a more immediate way; 
and the taking away people by the ſword is a much 
gentler way of dying, than to be mitten with a 
plague or a famine. And for the children that 
were innocent of their fathers faults, God could in 
another ſtate make that up to them. 80 all the 
difficulty is, why were the Iſraelites commanded to 
cxecute a thing of ſuch barbarity ? But this will 
not ſeem ſo hard, if we conſider that this was to be 
no precedent for future times; ſince they did not 
do it but upon ſpecial warrant and commiſſion from 
heaven, evidenced to all the world by ſuch mighty 
miracles as did plainly ſhew, that they were parti- 
ny ene by God to de the executioners of 
his 
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his Juſtice ; and: God by imploying them -in 0 
ſevere a ſervice, intended to poſleſs them with great 
horror of idolatry, which was LG: in ſo ex · 
treme a manner. 

For the rites of their 3 we can ill 1 5 
of: them, except we perfectly underſtood the ido- 
latries round about them, to which we find they 
were much inclined ; ſo they were to be bent by 


other rites to an extreme averſion from them: and | 


yet by the pomp of many of their ceremonies and 
ſacrifices, great indulgences were given to a people 
naturally fond of a viſible ſplendor in religious wor- 
 thip. Intall which, if we cannot deſcend to ſuch 
ſatisfatory anſwers in every particular, as a curious 
man would deſire, it is no wonder. The long in- 
terval of time, and other accidents, have worn out 
thoſe things which were neceflary to give us a 
clearerer light into the meaning of them. And for 
the ſtory of the creation, how far ſome things in it 
may be parabolical, and how far hiſtorical, has 
been diſputed ; there is nothing in it that may not 
be hiftorically true. For if it be acknowledged that 
ſpirits can form voices in the air, for which we have 
as good authority as for any thing in hiſtory, then 
it is no wonder that Eve, being ſo lately created; 
might be deceived, and think a ſerpent ſpake to "os 
en the evil ſpirit framed the voice. 

But in all theſe things I told him he was in the 


wrong way, when he examined the buſineſs of re- 


ligion by ſome dark parts of ſcripture ;- therefore 
4 Aer him to conſider the-whole contexture of 
pv | tne 
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the chriſtian religion, che rules it gives; ande the 
methods it preſcribes. Nothing can conduce more 
to the peace, order, and happineſs of the world, 
than to be governed by its rules. Nothing is more 
for the intereſt of every man in particular: the 
tules of ſobriety, temperance, and moderation, 
were the beſt prefervers of life, and which was 
perhaps more of health, humility, contempt of the 
vanities of the world, and the being well employ- 
ed, raiſes a man's mind to a freedom from the 
follies and temptations that haunted the greateſt 
part. Nothing was ſo generous and great, as to 
Supply the neceſſities of the poor, and to forgive 
injuries, nothihg raiſed and maintained à man's 
reputation ſo much, as to be exactly juſt and 
merciful, kind, charitable, and compaſſionate, 
nothing opened the powers of a man's ſoul ſo much 
2 à calm temper, a ſerene mind, free of paſſion 
and diſorder, nothing made ſocieties, families, and 
neighbourhoods ſo happy as when theſe rules, 
which the goſpel preſcribes, took place, of. doing 
as we would have others do to us, and loving, our 
Yeagadours as ourſelves. _ ATT 

- The chriſtian worſhip was alſo plain and ſimple, 
ſuitable to ſo pure a doctrine. The ceremonies 
of it were few and ſignificant, as the admiſſion to 
it by a waſhing with water, and the memorial 
of our Saviour's death in bread and wine; the 
motives in it to perſuade to this purity were ſtrong : 
what God ſees us, and will judge us for all our 

ions : that we ſhall be for erer happy or miſer- 


able, 
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able, as we paſs our lives here: the example of 
our Savour's life, and the great expreſſions of his 
love in dying for us, are mighty engagements to 
obey and imitate him. The plain way of expreſ- 
ſion uſed by our Saviour and his apoſtles, ſhews 
there was no artifice,. where there was ſo much 
ſimplicity uſed : there were no ſecrets kept only 
among the prieſts, but every thing was open to all 
Chriſtians . the rewards of holineſs are not en- 
- tirely put over to another ſtate, but good men 
are ſpecially bleſt with peace in their conſeiencĩes, 
great joy in the confidence they have of the love 
of God, and of ſeeing him for ever, and often a 
ſignal courſe of bleſſings follows them in their 
whole lives; but if at other times calamities fell 
on them, theſe were ſo much mitigated by the pa- 
tience they were taught, and the inward aſſiſtances 
with which they were furniſhed, that even n 
eroſſes were converted to bleſlings. _ 
N deſired he would lay all theſe things to- 
gether, and ſee what he could except to them, 


to make him think this was a contrivance. Inter- 


eſt appears in all human contrivances; our Sa- 
viour plainly had none; he avoided applauſe, 
withdrew himſelf from the offers of a crown ; he 
ſubmitted to poverty and reproach, and much con- 
tradition in his life, and to a moſt. ignominious 
and painful death. His apoſtles had none neither ; 
| they did not pretend either to power or wealth; 
but delivered a doctrine that muſt needs condemn 
them, if they ever made ſuch uſe of it ; they declared 
Gor ; their 
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their © commillio 1 fully without reſerves till other 
es 3 they recorded their own weakneſs ; ſome 
of = wrought with their own hands, ad when 
received the Charities of their converts, it was 
not 0 much to ſupply their own neceſſities, as to 
| diftribute to others : they knew they were to ſuffer 
much for giving their teſtimonies to what they 
had ſeen and heard; in which ſo many, in a thing 
ſo viſible, as Chrift's reſurrection and aſcenſion, and 
the effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt which he had pro- 
miſed, could not be deceived ; and they gave ſuch 
public confirmations of it, by the wonders they 
themſelves wrought, that great multitudes were 
converted to a doctrine, which, beſides the oppo- 
fition it gave to luſt and paſſion, was borne down 
and perſecuted for three hundred years, and yet its 
force was ſuch, that it not only weathered out all 
thoſe ſtorms, but even grew and ſpread vaſtly un- 
der them. Pliny, about threeſcore years after, found 
their numbers great, and their lives innocent: and 
even Lucian, amidft all his raillery, give a high 
teſtimony to their charity and contempt of life, and 
the other virtues of the Chriftians, which is like- 
wife more than once done by malice err, - . fer 
the apoſtate. 5 
If a man will lay all this in one We and 
compare with it the few exceptions brought to it; 
he will ſoon find how ſtrong the one, and how 
flight the other are. Therefore it was an impro- 
per way, to begin at ſome cavils about ſome 
| — in the new teſtament, or the old, and from 
| thence 
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thence to prepoſſeſs one's mind againſt the whole. 
The right method had been firſt to conſider the 
whole matter, and from ſo general a view to deſ- 
cend to more particular enquiries : whereas | 

ſuffered their minds to be foreſtalled with prejudices ; 
ſo that they never examined the matter impartially. 
To the greateſt part of this he ſeemed to aſſent, 
only he excepted to the belief of myſteries in the 
chriſtian religion 3 which he thought no-man could 
do, ſince it is not in a man's power to believe that 
which he cannot comprehend, and of which he 
can have no notion. The believing myſteries, he 
ſaid, made way for all the jugglings of prieſts, for 
they getting the people under them in that point, 
ſet out.to them what they pleaſed ; and giving it 
a hard name, and calling it a myſtery, the people 
were tamed, and eaſily believed it. The reſtrain- 
ing a man from the uſe of women, except one in 
the way of marriage, and denying the remedy of 
divorce, he thought unreaſonable impoſitions on 
the freedom of mankind: and the buſineſs of the 
clergy, and their maintenance, with the belief of 
fome authority and power, conveyed i in their orders, 
looked, as he thought, like a piece of contrivance z 
and why, ſaid he, muſt a man tell me, I eannot 
be ſaved, unleſs I believe things againſt my rea- 
ſon, and then that I muſt pay him for telling me 
of them ? Theſe were all the exceptions which 


at any time I heard from him to chriſtianity ; 3 to 
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For or myſteries, it is n in x every: thing. 
ſomewhat that is. unaccountable. 1 How * K2ks, 5 
or men, are. formed i in their mothers bellies, bow 
ſeeds ; grow in the earth, how the ſout dwells in the ö N 
ly, and acts and moves it; ho- we. retain the. 
figures of ſo many words or things in out memo- 
ries, and how we draw them out ſo eaſily and 
orderly in our thoughts or diſcourſes ?- e fight 
and hearing were ſo quick and diſtin, how. we 
move, and how bodies were compounded and 
united ? theſe. things, if. we follow them into all 
che difficulties that we may raiſe about them, Will 
appear every whit as unaccountable as any myſtery. 
of religion; and a blind or deaf man would, judge 
fight or hearing as incredible as any myſtery may 
be Judged by us; for our reaſon is not equal to 
them. In the —— rank, different degrees of age 
or Capacity. raiſe ſome far above others, ſo that 
children cannot fathom the learning, nor weak per- 
ſons the councils of more illuminated minds; there- is 
fore it was no wonder if we could not underſtand 0 
the Divine Eſſence. We cannot imagine how two 
ſuch different natures as a ſoul and body ſhould ſo 
unite together, and be mutually affected with one 
anothers concerns ? and how the ſoul has one 
principle of reaſon, by which it acts intelleQually, 7 
and another of life, by which it joins to the body 
and acts vitally ? two principles ſo widely differ- 
ing both in their nature and operation, and yet 
united. in one and the ſame perſon. There might 
po. e hard arguments brought againſt te 
1 poſſibility 
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againſt the "myſteries mentioned in the ſcriptures. 5 
As chat of the Trinity, that in one eſſence there 
are three different principles of operation; which, -_ 
for want of terms fit to expreſs them by, we call 
perfons, and are called in ſcripture. the Father; Son, 
and Holy Ghoſt; and that the ſecond of theſe did 
unite himſelf in a moſt intimate manner with the 
human nature of Jeſus Chriſt; and that the ſuffers 
ings he underwent, were accepted of God as 2 
ſactiſice for our fins ; who thereupon conferred on 
him a power of granting eternal life to all that 
jubmit to the terms on whicti he offers it; and 
that the matter of which our bodies once confilted; 
which may as juſtly be called the bodies we laid 
down at our deaths, as theſe can be ſaid to be the 
bodies which we formerly lived in, being refined and 
| made more ſpiritual, ſhall be reunited to our ſouls, 
and become a fit inſtrument for them in a more 
perfect eſtate; and that God inwardly bends and 
moves our wills, by ſuch del as he can 
make on dur bodies and minds. 
Theſe, which are the chief myſteries of our 
religion, are neither ſo unreaſonable, - that any 
other objection lies againſt them, but this, that 
they agree not with our common notions, nor ſo 
unaccountable, that ſomewhat like them cannot 
be aſſigned in other things, which are be- 
lieved really to be, though the manner of them 
cannot be apprehended : ſo this ought” not to be 
Ne any 
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any, juſt objeRion.. to [the ſubmiſſion. of our reaſon 


hat we cannot ſo well conceive, provided our 
belief of it be well grounded. There have been 
$09. many niceties brought indeed rather to i 
weak arguments, and illuſtrated by, fimilies not 
always. ſo very apt and pertinent; and nem ſub- 
bilties haye been added, which have rather per- 
 plexed. chan cleared them. All this cannot be 
denied ; dhe  oppolition of hereticks antiently, 
occaſioned too much curioſity among the fathers, 
- Which. the ſcoolmen have wonderfully adyanced of 
Inte times. But if myſteries were received, rather 
in the ſimplicity in which they n 
þ Kriptures, than according to the diſcantings 
much more incredible, than ſome of. the common. 
. objeQs of ſenſe and perception. And it is a need- 
| leſs fear, that if ſome myſteries are acknowle, 
which are plainly mentioned in the new —— 
it will then be in the power of the prieſts 80 add 
more at tbeir pleaſure. For it is an abſurd in- 
0 ference from our being bound to aſſent to ſome 
1 truths about the Divine Eſſence, oſ which the man- 
ner is not underſtood, to argue that therefore in 
an object preſented daily to our ſenſes, ſuch as 
FSread and wine, we ſhould be bound to believe 
againſt their teſtimony, that it is not what our 
ſenſes perceived it to be, but the whole fleſh and 
blood of Chriſt, an entire body being in every 
een of it. bb 


| power 
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beer to believe thüs a agalnſt his ſenſe and' reaſon, 
where the object is proportioned to them, and fitly 
applied, and che organs are under no indiſpoſtidn 
or iſorder. It is certain that no myſtery is to be 
admitted, but upon very clear and expreſs authort- 
"ties from feripture, which could not reaſonably 
be underſtoodd in any öther ſenſe. And though 
a man cannot form an explicit notion of a my- 
ery, for chen it would be no Wg a myſtery, 
. yet in general he may believe a thing to be, though. 
he cannot give himſelf a particular account of the 
wäy of it 3 or rather, though he cannot anſwer 
Tome Objections which lie againſt it. We kno 
e believe many ſuch in human matters, pony 
ie more within dur reach; and it is very unrea 
- Btiadle*ofay we may not do it in divine things 
- which are much more above our apprehenſions. 
For the ſevere reftraint of the uſe of women, it 
i hard to deny that priviledge to Jeſus Chriſt as a 
4 lay ſuch reſtraints, as all inferior 
legiflators do; who when they find the liberties 
theit ſubjects take prove Hurtful to them, Tet-. 
ſuch limits, and make ſuch regulations, as they 
judge neceſlary and expedient. It cannot be ſaid, 
©: bat the reſtraint of appetite is neceſſary in fome 
inſtances ; and if it is neceſſary in theſe,” perhaps 
"other e are no leſs neceſſary to fortify and 
ſecure them. For if it be acknowledged, that men 
da — in en * and CG ſo 
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cept. a, man ern e his 9 wall 
rea c throygh. theſe reftraints; and therefore our 
W knowing, that goching , could: : offeQually 
ehver Famer, from, the: miſchief of unreſtrained 
pe . confinement, . might very rea- 
a 0 no. it. And iin in all ſuch caſes we are to 
HMlange th e on both. hands, and 
Where ve ind they, are heavieſt, we arg to.acknow- 


letige the the equity of the law. On the one, hand there 
: NO, prejudice, but the reſtraint. of appetite, 4 on 
tire e are the miſchiefs of being given up to 
pleaſure, of running inordinately into it, of break - 
15 the- quiet of our ow own family at home, and of 


thers abroad z the engaging into much paſſion, the 
Wing many falſe and impious things to-compaſs 
What is delired, the waſte of men's eſtates, time, 
and health, Now let any man judge, whether the 
ponder on, this ſide, are not. greater than that 
Jingle one on the, other ſide, of being denied ſome 
Plealure ?, ?; For polygamy, it ia but reaſonable ſince 

Women are equally concerned in the Jaws of, mar- 
| riage, . t they ſhould be conſidered as well as 
men; 4 but in a ſtate of polygamy they are under 
.great. miſery. and jealouſy, and are indeed bar- 
barouſly uſed. Man being alſo. of a ſociable na- 
ture, friendſhip and converſe. were among the 
primitive intendments of marriage, inwwhich, as far 
as the man may excel the wife in greatneſs of mind, 
bn beight of knowledge, the wife ſomeway makes 

a 


t up with her affection and tender care; ſo that 


MY om, both hap happily mixed, there ariſes a harmony, 
% 8 : * I which 
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hich is to virtuous minds one of the greateſt 
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joys of life; but all chis is gone in a ſtate of poly= 
17 „which occaſions perpetual jarrings and jea+ 
louſies. And the variety does but engage men to 
2 freer range of pleaſure, which is not to be put in 
e balance with the far greater miſchiefs that muſt 
follow the other coufſe! 80 that it is plain, out 
Saviour conſidered the nature of man, what it 
could bear, and what was fit for it, when he ſo 
reſtrained us in theſe” our liberties: And for di- 
voree, a power to break that bond would too much 
encoutage married perſons i in the little quarcellings 
that may "ariſe between them, if it were in thei 
power to depart one from another. For when they 
know'that cannot be, and that they muff lige and 
die together, it does natutally incline them to "Tay 
down their reſentments, and to endeavour to live 
together as well as they can. So the law of the 
goſpel being a law of love, deſigned to engage 
chriſtians: to mutual love, it was fit that all ſuch 
proyiſions ſhould be made, as migkt advance and 
maintain it, and all ſuch liberties be taken away as 
are apt to enkindle and foment ſtrife. © This might 
fall in ſome inſtances to be uneaſy and hard enough; 
but laws conſider what falls out moſt commonly, 
and cannot. provide for all particular caſes; The 
beſt laus are in ſome inſtances very great 'grie- 
vanes : but the advantages being balanced with the 
meonveniences, meaſures are to be taken accord- 
ingly. Upon this Whole matter, I ſaid, that 
8 ſtood in oppoſition to other Eder 
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fince our Saviour offers us ſo great 208 it is 
but reaſonable he have a priviledge of loading 
theſe Promiſes with ſuch. canditions, as are not in 

themſelves grateful to our natural inclinations; for 
all that propoſe high rewards, have ed a Fight 
to. exact difficult performances. 44710 

To this, he ſaid, we are ſure the a APY 
difficult, but are not ſo ſure of the rewards, Upon 


this I told him, that we have the ſame aſſurance of 
the rewards, that we have of the . other parts of 


chriſtian religion. We have the promiſes of God 
made to us by Chrift, confirmed by many miracles: 
we have the earneſts of theſe, in the quiet and peace 
which follows. a good conſcience, and in the re- 
ſurrection of him from the dead who hath promiſed 
to raiſe us up. So that the reward is ſufficiently 
aſſured to us 3 and there i is no reaſon; it ſhould be 
given to us, before the conditions are performed on 
which the promiſes. are made; It is but reaſon- 
able we ſhould truſt. God, and do our duty, in 
hopes of that eternal liſe, which God who cannot 
lie hath promiſed. The difficulties are not ſo great, 
as thoſe which ſometimes the commoneſt concerhs 
of life bring upon us: the learning ſome trades or 

ſciences, the governing our health and affairs, bring 
us often under; as great ſtraights: ſo that it ought 
to be no juſt prejudice, that there are ſome things 
in religion that are uneaſy, ſince this is rather the 
effect of 20 es "OS, "WIS" are Farid 
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any new courſe of life, without ſome. pain, than 
of the dictates of chriſtianity, which are in them - 
ſelves juſt and reaſonable, and will be eaſy to us 
8 and renn reſtored to 
our primitive integrity. 

As for the exceptions he had. to the Haintenaace 
of the clergy, and the authority to which they 
pretended if they ſtretched their deſigns too far, the 
goſpel did plainly reprove them for it; ſo that it was 
very ſuitable to that church, which was fo groſly 
faulty this way, to take the ſcriptures: out of the 
hands. of the people, ſince they do fo manifeſtly 
diſclaim all ſuch practices. The prieſts of the true 
chriſtian religion have no ſeerets among them, 
Which the world muſt not know; but are only an 
_ order of men dedicated to God, to attend on ſacred 
things, who ought to be holy in a more peculiar 
manner, ſince they are to handle the things of God. 
It was neceſſary that ſuch perſons ſhould have 2 
due eſteem paid them, and a fit maintenance ap- 
pointed for them, that ſo they might be preſerved 
from the contempt that follows poverty, and the 
diſtractions which the providing againſt it might 
otherwiſe involve them in: and as in the order of 
the world, it was neceſſary for the ſupport of ma- 
giſtracy and government, and for preſerving its 
eſteem, that ſome ſtate be uſed (though it is a 
happineſs when great men have philoſophieal 
minds to deſpiſe. the pageantry of it;) ſo the 
plentiful ſupply of the clergy, if well uſed and ap- 
oe by them, * certainly turn to the advantage 
| D 4 of 
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religian., A. if ſome men either through am- 
 covetouſneſs uſed. indirect means, or ſer- 
[;;vile; compliances to aſpire. to ſuch dignities, and 
being poſſeſſed of them, applied their wealth either 
0 luxury or vain pomp, or made great fortunes | 
out of it for their families; theſe were perſonal 
failings, in which. . dotine of UE Was not 
yt concerned. MEATH 
Ark eee told me. Wien there was: * 
chat gave him, and many others, a more ſecret en- 
une n their ill ways, than that thoſe who 
: 1Þfetended to believe, lived ſa that they could not 
dhe thought to be in earneſt when they ſaid it: for 
5 he was ſure religion was either a mere conttivance, 
| or the moſt important thing that could be; ſo that 
- If he once believed, he would ſet himſelf in great 
\: aarneſt to live ſuitably to it. The aſpirings that 
De had obſerved: at court of ſome of the clergy, 
with the ſervile ways they took to attain to pre- 
ferment, and the animoſities among thoſe of ſeveral 
parties about trifles, made him often think they 
: Auſpected the things were not/true, which in their 
ſermons and diſcourſes they ſo earneſtly recom- 
mended. Ol this he had gathered many inſtances; 
I T knew ſome of them were miſtakes and caluninies 3 
vet I could not deny but ſomething of them might 
be too true: and I publiſh this the more freelys to 
put all chat pretend to religion, chiefly thoſe that 
Be are dedicated to holy functions, in mind of the 
| — that lies on them to live ſuitable 
25 eee OW WE * 
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che irreligion and acheĩſm that is among Tus; may 
too juſtly be charged on A for wicked men 
are delighted out of meaſure hen they diſcover ill 
things in them, and conclude from thence, not only 
that 2194-05 ag ec but 11 religion itſelf is a 
cheat. ö 4 194; 4+ eee 
20h But I faid to kim upon this head, e taigh 
no good man could continue in the practice of any 
known fin, yet ſuch might, by the violence or ſur- 
pPriſe of a temptation,” to which they are liable as 
much as others, be of a ſudden overcome to do an 
Ill ching, to their great grief all their life after; 
and then it was a very unjuſt inference, upon ſome 
few failings, to conclude. that ſuch men do not 
believe themſelves. But how bad ſoever many are, 
it cannot be denied but there are alſo many, both 
of the clergy and laity, Who give great and real 
demonſtrations of the power reli gion has over them, 
in their contempt of the world, the ſtriekneſs of 
their lives, their readineſs to forgive injuries, to 
* relieve the poor, and to do good on all occaſions ; 
and yet even theſe may Fug their failings, either 
in ſuch things in which their conſtitutions are weak, 
or their temptations ſtrong and ſudden ; and-in all 
WY caſes. we are to judge of men, rather. by the 
gourſe of their lives, than by the errors. that * 
wee infirmity or ſurpriſe may have ſlipt into. 
es Fheſe were the chief heads we. diſcourſed on ; 
and as far as I can remember, I have faithfully re- 
8 the ſubſtance of our arguments. I have not 


dealed the ſtrongeſt things he ſaid to mes but 
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e ima Damn wo 
augh I have not enlarged on all the excurſions 
of his wit in ſetting them off, yet I have given them 
cir full ſtrength, as he expreſſed them, and as 
far as I could recolle&, have uſed his own words; 
10 that I am afraid ſome may cenſure me for ſet- 
ting down theſe things ſo largely, which impious 
men may make ag ill uſe of, and gather together 
9% encourage and defend themſelves in their vices: 
but if they will compare them with the anſwers 
made to them, and the fenſe that ſo great and re- 
fined a wit had of them afterwards, I hope they 
mays through the Wong of wo arg ines 1a 

© The ihe of all our Ane wen this; be told 
me, he faw vice and impiety were as contrary to 
human fociety, as wild beafts let looſe would be; 
and therefore he firmly reſolved to change the whole 
method of his life, to become ſtrictly juſt and true, 
to de chaſte and temperate, to forbear ſwearing 
and 'trreligious diſcourſe, to worſhip and pray to 
his Maker ; and that though he was not arrived at 
a full perſuaſion of chriſtianity, he would never 
2 his wit more to run it ny or to OT 

Or which I have . a farther alba, Goes 
2 perſon of quality, who converſed much with him 
the laſt year of his life; to whom he would often 
fay, that he was kappy if he did believe, and hag 
be ers never endeavour to draw him from it. 
To a all this I anſwered, that a virtuous life . 
be very uneaſy to him, unleſs. vicious inclinations 
* | Were 
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taint.” Nor ebuld it be effected lone 
inward principle to change him; and that was 
only to be had by applying himfelf to God for i 
requent and earneſt Prayer : and I was ſure, 
kis mind was once cleared of theſe diforders, aut 
eured of thoſe diſtempers, which vice brought on 
it; fo great an underſtanding would ſoon ſee through 
ann choſe ſſights of wit, that do feed atheiſm and 
irreligion which have a falſe glittering in them, 
that dazzles ſome weak · ſighted minds, Who have 
not capacity enough to penetrate further than the 
ſurfaces of things; and fo they ſtick in theſe toyls, 
which the ſtrength of his mind would ſoon break 
| through, i it were once freed from thoſe” things 
that depreſſed and darkened it. ll 
At this paſs he was when he went from Lönaba: 
about the beginning of April : he had not been 
long in the country, when he thought he was ſo 
well, that being to go to his eſtate in Somerſetſhire, 
he rode thither poſt. This heat and violent mo- 
tion did fo inflame an ulcer that was in his bladder, 


* N 


| that it raiſed a very great pain in thoſe parts ; yet 


he with much difficulty came back by coach to the 
lodge at Woodſtock-park. He was then wounded 
both in body and mind; he underſtood phyſic and 
his own conſtitution and diſtemper ſo well, that he 
concluded he could hardly recover; for the ulcer 
broke, and vaſt quantities of purulent matter paſſed 
with his urine. But now the hand of God I 
um, and as he told me, it was not only à gener 
dark 
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| dath/inclancholy over his wind, ſuch” as be had 
- formerly felt; but a moſt enetr: ting cutting ſor 
i S0 that though in bis body he - ſufeced 
extreme pain ſor ſome weeks, yet the agonies of 
ls ind ſometimes ſwallowed up the ſenſe of what 
he felt in his body. He told me, and gave it me in 
| Sarge to tell it to one for whom he was much 
concerned, chat though there were nothing to come 
after this life, yet all the pleafures he had ever 
Own in fin, were not worth that torture he had 
felt” in bis mind. He eonſidered he had not only 
neglected and diſhonoured, but had openly. defied 
his Maker, and had drawn many others into the 
le impieties 3 ſo that he looked on himſelf as one 
that- was in great danger of being damned. He 
: then ſet bimſelf wholly to turn to God unfeign· 
ellly, and to do all that was poſſible in that 
little remainder of his life which was before him, 
ts, redeem. thoſe great portions, of jt that he had 
formerly ſo ill employed. The miniſter that at- 
tended \ conſtantly on him, was that good and 
worthy man Mr. Parſons, his mother's chaplain; 
who hath fince his death preached, according to the 
directions he received from him, his funeral ſermon; 
in which there are ſo many remarkable paſſages,” 
that T ſhall refer my reader to them, and will re- 
peat none of them here, that J may not thereby 
leſſen his deſire to _edify himſelf by that excellent 
durſe, which hath-given ſo great and ſo general 
2 ſatisfaction to all good and judicious readers. L 


thall ſpeak curſorily of eyery thing, but that which 
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truly primitive prelate, the lord pink of 2 
who though he liyed fix miles from him, yet logke, 
ed. on this as ſo important a. piece of his paſtoral 
care, chat he went often to him, and treated hing; 
with that decent plainneſs and freedom 

natural: to him; and took care alſo chat ne might 
not on terms more eaſy than ſafe, be at peace with 
himſelf. | Dr. Marſhall, the learned and worthy 
rector of Lincoln College in Oxford, being the 
miniſter of the pariſh, was alſo frequently with 
him; and by theſe helps he was ſo directed and 
ſupported, that he might not on the one hand 
ſatisfy himſelf with too ſuperficial a repentance, 
nor on the other hand be out of meaſure oppreſſed 
with a ſorrow without hope. As ſoon as F heard- 
he was ill, but yet in ſuch a condition that I might 
Write to him, I wrote à letter to the beſt purpoſe 1 
could. He ordered one that was then with him, 
to aſſure me it was very welcome to him; but not 
ſatisfied with that, he ſent me an anſwer Which, 
as the counteſs of Rocheſter his mother told we, 
he dictated every word, and then ſigned it. IWwas 


once unwilling to have publiſhed it, becauſe of 


a compliment in it to myſelf, fax above my merit, 
and not very well ſuiting with his condition. 17239 
But the fenſe he expreſſes in it of the change 
then wrought on him, hath upon ſecond thoughts 
prevailed; with me tg publiſh it, leaving out what. 
** ef. 10 NSοq [left 
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X ſpirits ee decay ſo equally to- 
1eecher, that E {ball i write you u letter 
eas wethk:as: L am in perſon. I; begin to value 
_$*eburchmen above all men im the werd, & If 
Gol be yet pleaſed. toſpare me longer in this worid, 
hope in your convVerſation to be exalted to that 
degree of piety, chat the world may ſee ho. 
te much I abhor what: I: ſo. long loved, and how 
855 much L glory in repentance and in God's ſervice. 
Beſtam your prayers upon me, that God woulc 
$<-ſpare: me (if it be his good will) to ſhew a true 
* and amendment of life for the time to 


, 8 


26% come + or elſe; if the Lord pleaſeth to put an 
; . to my worldly. being nom, that be would 


e pleaſed to make, that at what time ſoever a fir 
1 repent, he would receive him. Put up 
As aheſe n e dear ee 0 ny 
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| JOHN 
He told me when. I eee 1 


ae gene o him wen that general inſinuation 
ol the deſire he had of my company; and he was 


loth to write more plainly, not knowing whether 
I could eaſily ſpare ſo much time. I told him, that 
on the other hand, I looked on it as a preſumption 
t come ſo far, when he was in ſuch excellence 
hands z and though perhaps the freedom formerly 
between us, might have excuſed it with thoſe to 
whom it was known, yet it might have the ap- 
pearance of ſo much vanity, to ſuch as wete 

ſtrangers to it; ſo that till I received his letter, mT 
did not think it convenient to come to him; and 


then not hearing that there was any danger of a 


ſudden change, I delayed going to him till the 
tyentieth of July. At my coming to his houſe 
an accident fell out not worth mentioning, but 
that ſome have made a ſtory of it. His ſervant, 
being a Frenchman, carried up my name wrong, 
o that he miſtook: it for another, who had ſent to 


him, that he would undertake his cure, and he 


deing reſolved not to meddle with him, did not 
care to ſee him: this miſtake laſted ſome hours, 
Wich which I was the better contented, becauſe he 
-was.not then in ſuch a condition, that my, being 
about him could haye been of any. uſe ta him; 
that night was like to have been his laſt. „He has 
a convulſion fit, and raved; but opiates being 
given him, after ſome hours reft, his raving left 
| kin. ſo entirely, that it never n a 10 
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eemer ; what horrors he had 

fe through, and how much his mind was turnet 4 
pay on God, and on his erucified” Saviour, % 
that he he be ſhould obtain mercy; for he 
believed he had ſincerely repented, and had now 
a elm in his mind after that ſtorm that he had 
been in for Tome weeks. He bad ſtrong appte- 
ons and perſuaſions of his admittance t 
heaven, of” which he Tpake” orice, not without 
Tone” extradrdinary emotion. ' It was indeed the 
only time that he ſpake with ary great warmth to 
"ie Vor His ſpitits were then low, and ſo far ſpent, 
thou — 11 bim told me he a9 


yet nature was fo Wer Hk, chat theſe Weill” 
off. But he made me pray 
often with him; and ſpoke of his converſion to 
_ God mood we now” grown up in him to a ſettle 
Tt nity. He was very anxious to EnoW = 
th=bed' repentance. I told him, 


6 
WR 


thardefore I * way: reſolution i in _ it would 
be 


ds 


ent et 1 ee — 


particularly with the, nee and . 4 


his repentance. 
Upon this he 8 me in many . 
He ſaid, he was now perſuaded both of the truth af 


| chez nien and of the power of inward grace, of 
which he gave me this ſtrange account. He ſaid, 
Mr. Parſons, in order to his conviction, read to him 

the fifty-third chapter of the prophecy of ſaiab, and 

compared that with the hiſtory of our Saviour's _ . 
paſſion, that he might there, ſee a. prophecy con- 4 
cerning it, written many ages before it was done 


which the Jews that blaſphemed Jeſus Chriſt ill 


kept in their hands, as a book. divinely inſpired. * 
He ſaid to me, that as he heard i it read, he, 15 an 


4 


mind, and convince him, that 5 could refit i is 


no longer ; for the words had an authority which 
did ſhoot like rays or beams in his mind, ſo that 


he was not only convinced by.the reaſonings he had 

about it, which, ſatisfied his underſtanding, but:by .. 

a power which did ſo effectually conſtrain him 
that he did ever after as firmly believe in his 8ga- 
vieur, as if he had ſeen him in the clouds. He 
had made it to be read ſo often to him, that he had AY 
got. it by beart, and went through a great part f 


it in diſcourſe with me, with a ſort of heavenly 
pleaſure, giving me his reflections on it. Same 


few. I remember, bo hath believed our rep? 
(verſe 1.) Here, he ſaid, was foretold the oppoſi- 
tion the goſpel was to meet with from ſuch : 
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Tie told hes" at ks had 
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Wikidhes 4s ht Fat: 296 Path nn form mor neff, 
dae ee we Phat fb him, there id 1 Beat) that the 
uld defire him, (verſe 2.) On this, he ſaid; the 
MEanHEſs of his" appearance and pe d dat e 
an Ae fooliftt people difparage him, becaufe he 
Lame not in fuck a foot's* coat as they deffght in. 
"What be fald on the other parts I ds not Well re- 
member; and indeed, I was ſo affected with what he 
Kick den to me, that the general tranſport I Was 


under during the whole diſcourſe, made me leſs 


Tapable to kemeimber theſe” particulars, 2s 1 with [ 

Had Johie. © TIE. 255 | 3918 1 511 
ereypon receive Ne 

great fatisfaction, and that Was 


deereaken by che pleaſure he had in his y's receiv- 
Ing it with him; Who had been for ſome years 


nunion of the chürch of Rome, 


Aud ie the c 


Aud he hünfelf had been not à little ltrumenral in 


Ay : o 


urig it, as he freely acknowledged: ſo that 
it was one of the joyfulleRt things that derell him in 
his fickneſs, that he had ſeen that miſchief remov- 
ed, in Which he had fo great a hand: and during 
his whole ficknelſs, he expreſſed ſo much —— 
© Heſs and true kindneſs to his lady, that as it Eaſily 
Gefsced the remembrance of every thing wherein he 
Dad been in fault formerly, ſo it drew from her 
the nate care and concern for him that 
was pofflble, which indeed deſerves a higher cha- 
raster than Is decent to glve of a perſon yet alive : 
dür I wall confine e to \ py ger 50 
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eee me, be. Na overcame, all his teſent: 


5 nor bated any upon perſonal accountg, 
He. bad given a true ſtate of bis debts, and hag 
ordered to pay them all, as far as his eſtate that 
waz not ſettled could go; and was confident, that 
if all that was owing to him were paid to his ex- 
ecutors,. his creditors would be all ſatisfied. He 
ſaid, he found his mind now poſſeſſed with another 
ſenſe of things, than ever he had formerly. He 
did not repine under all his pain, and in one of 
the ſharpeſt fits he was under while I was with 
him, he ſaid, he did willingly ſubmit ; and look- 
ing up to heaven, ſaid, © God's holy will be done, 
. bleſs him for all he does to me. He. pro- 
feſſed, he was contented either to die or ve, as 
ſhould; pleaſe God; and though it was a fooliſh 
thing for a man to pretend to chuſe whether he 
Would die or live, yet he wiſhed rather to die. 
He knew he could never be fo well that life 
ſhould be comfortable to him. He was confident 
he ſhould be happy if he died, but he feared if he 
lived he might relapſe; and then ſaid he to me, 
in what a condition ſhall I be, if I relapſe after all 
this ? but, he ſaid, he truſted in the grace and 
goodneſs of God, and was reſolved to avoid all 
- thoſe. temptations, that courſe of life and company, 
that was likely to enſnare him: and he deſired to 
ive on no other account, but that he might by 
che change of his manners ſome: way take off the 
00> ſeandal his farmer behaviour had given. 


E 2 All 
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| All theſe things at times 1 had Wo him, 
beſides ſome meſſages which Very well became a 
dying penitent to ſome of his former friends, and 
a charge to publiſſi any thing concerning him, that 

might be a mean to reclaim others. Praying 
God, that as his life had done mu hurt, ſo his 
death might do ſome good. „ enen een 
Having underſtood all theſe en from him, 
and being preſſed to give him my opinion plainly 
about his eternal ſtate; I told him, that though 
the promiſes of the gaſpel did all depend upon 
a real change of heart and life, as the indiſpen- 
fible condition upon which they were made; and 
that: it was ſcarce poſſible to know certainly whe- 

ther our hearts are changed, unleſs it appeared in 
being like the howlings of condemned priſoners 
for pardon, which flowed from no ſenſe: of their 
crimes, but from the horror of approaching death; 
chere was little reaſon to Oat i any to hope 
much from ſuch ſorrowing; yet certainly, if the 
mind of a ſinner, even on a denied; be truly 
xenewed-and. turned to God, ſo great is bis 
mercy, that he will receive him, even in that 
extremity. He: ſaid, he was ſure his mind was 
eentitely turned, and though horror had given him 
his ſirſt awaking, yet that was now n wh in- 
to a ſettled faith and converſio nn. 

FTbere is but one prejudice lies ones all this, 

to defeat the good ends of divine providence by it 
upon A pee ee as on'bii pars and thats, 

ai 1 9911 © IJ | that 
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as was a part of kia diſenſe,: and that; the 
 lownels of his ſpirits made ſuch an alteration in 
him, that he was not what he had formerly been; 
and this ſome have carried ſo far as to ſay, that 
he died mad; theſe reports are raiſed by thoſe who 
are unwilling that the laſt thoughts or words of a 
perſon, every way ſo. extraordinary, ſhould have 
any effect either on themſelves or others; and it 
is to be feared, that ſome have ſo far ſeared their 
conf{ciences, and exceeded the common meaſures: of 
ſin and infidelity, that neither this teſtimony, nor 
one coming from the dead, would ſignify much 
towards their conviction. That this lord was 
either mad or ſtupid, is a thing ſo notoriouſly un- 
true, that it is the greateſt impudence for any that 
were about him, to report it, and a very unte. 
ſonable credulity in others to believe it. An the 
while I was with him, after he had ſlept out the 
diforders of the fit he was in the firſt night, he was 
not only without ravings, but had a clearneſs in 
his thoughts, in his memory, in his reflections on 
things and perſons, far beyond what I ever ſaw in 
à perſon ſo low in his ſtrength. He was not able 
to hold out long in diſcourſe, for his ſpirits failed; 
but once for a half hour, and often for a quarter 
of an hour after he awaked, he had a vivacity in 
his diſcourſe that was extraordinary, and in all 
things like himſelf. He called often for his child- 
ren, his ſon, the now earl of Recheſter, and his 
three daughters, and ſpake to them with a ſenſe 
and feeling that cannot be expreſſed in writing. 
E 3 | | He 


2 7 

% . W Geb 
a called me once to look on them all, and ſaid, 
abe hom good God has been to me, in giving me 
o many bleflings, and I have carried myſelf to 
Bee like an ungracious and unthankful dog. 
e once talked a great deal to me of public a, 
1 many. perſons and things with the ſame 
clearneſs of thought and expreſſion, that he had 
ever done before : ſo that by no ſign but his weak - 
neſs of body, and giving over diſcourſe ſo ſoon, 
could 1 perceive. a difference between what his 
parts formerly were, and what they were then. R 

; 1 that wherein the preſence of his mind 
| 2 moſt, Was in the total change of an ill | 
 * babit grown ſo much upon bim, that he could 
| hardly govern himſelf when he was any ways. 
| heated three minutes without falling into it, I 
mean ſwearing. He had acknowledged. to me the 
+ Former winter, that he abhorred it, as a baſe and 
. indecent thing, and had ſet himſelf much to break 
it off; but he confeſſed, that he was fo over- 
powered by that ill cuſtom, that he could not 
peak with any warmth, without repeated oaths, 
Which upon any ſort of provocation, came. almoſt 
naturally from him; but in his laſt remorſes this 
did ſo ſenſibly affect him, that by a reſolute and 
conſtant watchfulneſs, the habit of it was perfectly 
. maſtered; ſo that upon the returns of pain, which 
* Were very ſevere and frequent upon him the laſt 
Aday 1 was with him, or upon: ſuch diſpleaſures as 
people fiek or in pain are apt to take, of a ſudden 
t thoſe about them; on all theſe occaſions he 


never ſwore an oath all the while I was there. 
Once 


«as 1 — made not haſte N With betend 
he, called for, and faid in a little heat, that 
< damned fellow : ” ſoon after, I told him, 'T was 
glad to: find his ſtyle ſo reformed, and that he 
fo entirely. overcome that ill habit of ſwearing ; 
only that word of calling any damned, which had 
returned upon him, was not decent. His anfwer 
was, “Oh that language of friends which was'fo 
* familiar to me, hangs yet about me: ſure none has 
44 deſerved more to be damned than I have done. I? 
And after he had humbly aſked God pardon for it; ke 
deſired me to call the perſon to him, that he thighe 
_afk him forgiveneſs; but I told himthat was needlefs, 
for he had ſaid it of one that did not hear a 1 
& could not be offended by it. CE 5 
In this diſpoſition of mind did he continue all 
"the while I was with him, four days together; 
ne was then brought ſo low, that all hopes of 
recovery were gone. Much purulent matter came 
from him with his urine, which he paſſed always 
with ſome pain, but one day with inexpreflible 
{ torment ; yet he bore it decently, without break- 
"Tag out into repinings, or impatient complaints. 


He imagine he had a ſtone in his paſſage, but it 


Being ſearched, none was found. The whole ſub- 
ſtance of his body was drained by the ulcer, and 
nothing was left but fkin and bone, and by lying 

f much on his back, the parts there began to mor- 
* — 155 _ Deen 1 io low, , that 1 
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mi mage him one morning, after a full and 
get night's, reſt procured by laudanum, given 
hin. without his kno wledge, to fancy it was an 
Start of nature, and to begin to entertain ſome 
nopes ef recovery: for he ſaid, he felt him- 
ſelf perfectly well, and that he had nothing ailing 
him, but an extreme weakneſs, which might go 
off in time; and then he entertained me with the 
ſcheme he had laid down for the reſt of his life, how 
retired, how ſtrict, and how ſtudious he intended 
to be; but this was ſoon over; for he quickly 
felt, that it was only the effect of a good ſleep, 
and that he was ſtill in a very deſperate ſtate. 
I thought to have left him on Friday, but not 
without ſome paſſion he deſired me to ſtay that 
day; there appeared no ſymptom of preſent death; 
and a worthy phyſician then with him, told me, 
that though he was ſo low, that an accident might 
carry him away on a fudden ; yet without that, 
he: thought he might live yet ſome weeks. So on 
Saturday, at four of the clock in the morning, I 
-left him, being the 24th of July. But I durſt not 
take leave of him; for he had expreſſed ſo great an 
unwillingneſs to part with me the day before, that 
if I had not preſently yielded to one day's ſtay; it 
was like have given him ſome trouble, therefore [ 
thought it better to leave him without any forma... 
lity. Some hours after he aſked for me, and when 
it was told him, I was gone, he ſeemed to be 
troubled; and ſaid, © has my. friend left me, then I 
e ſhall die ſhortly. After that, he ſpake but once 
lon: 5 * 2 | 0 | 7: oF 
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ot twice till he died: he lay much ſilent; once 
they heard him praying very devoutly. And 
on Monday about two of the clock in the morning 


he died, without _ cee or fo tuck '2s' 
my \ x qo! * 
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\HUS he lived, and thus he died in the 
1 three and thirtieth year of his age. Na- 
tate had fitted him for great things, and his 
knowledge and obſervation qualified him to have 
been one of the maſt extraordinary men, not only 
of his nation, but of the age he lived in; and I do 
verily believe, that if God had thought fit to have 
continued him longer in the world, he had been 
the wonder and delight of all that knew him: but 
the infinite wiſe God knew better what was fit for 
him, and what the age deſerved. For men who 
haue ſo caſt off all ſenſe of God and religion, deferve 
not ſo ſignal a bleſſing, as the example and con- 
visòtion which the reſt of his life might have given 
dhem. And I am apt to think that the Divine 
Goodneſs took pity on him, and ſeeing the ſince- 
© rity: of his repentance, would try and venture him 
no more in circumſtances of temptation, perhaps 
too hard for human frailty. Now he is at reſt, 
and I am very confident enjoys the fruits of his 
late, but ſincere repentance. But ſuch as live, 
andi ſtil} go on in their fins and impieties, and will 
"N | ; not 


„ . The; Ls an Deaf 
not be awakened neither by this nor the other 
alarms that are about their ears, are, it ſeems, 
given up by cocked n e and impeni- 
nen 8 
bie * po fe one; who. lived. of 
their fide, but could not die of it : and though 
none of all our hbertines underſtood better than he, 
the ſeeret myſteries of fin, had more ſtudied every 
Ahing that could ſupport a man in it, and had more 
dweſiſted all external means of conviction than he 
had done; yet when the hand of God inwardly 
twuched him, he could no longer kick againſt thoſe 
-pricks, but humbled. himſelf under that mighty 
-hand, and as he uſed often to ſay in his prayers, 
de who had fo often denied him, found' then no 
other ſhelter but his mercies and compaſſions. _ 
T have written this account with all the tender- 
[neſs and caution I could uſe, and i in whatſoever 1 
may have failed, I have been ſtrict in the truth of 
What I have related, remembering that of. Job, 
* will ye lie for God ? * Religion has ſtrength 
- and evidence enòugh in itſelf, and needs no ſup- 
Port from lies, and made ftories, I do not pretend 
to have given the formal words that he ſaid, though 
1 haye done that where I could remember them. 
Bot I have written this with the ſame fincerity, 
. that I; would have done, had I known I had been 
10 die immediately after I had finiſhed it. I did 


ot take notes of our diſcourſes laſt winter after 


—_— > parted, z ſol may have perhaps in the ſetting 


bent of my anſwers . to. him, have enlarged on ſe- 
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veral things both more fully and more regularly, 
than I could ſay them in ſuch free diſcourſes as we 
had. I am not ſo fure of all I ſet down as ſaid h 
me, as I am of all ſaid by him to me; but yet the 
fubſtance of the greateſt * even f this, boy the 
ſame. os 

It remains, that T humbly and earneſtly beſecch 
all that ſhall take this book in their hands, that 
they will conſider it entirely, and not "reſt ſome 
parts to an ill intention. God the ſearcher '-of 
Wr knows with what fidelity I have writ it: 
but if any will drink up only the poiſon that may 
be in it, without taking alſo the antidote here 
given to thoſe ill principles; or conſidering the 
Tenſe that this great perſon had of them, when he 
reflected ſeriouſly on them; and will rather confirm 
themſelves in their ill ways, by the ſcrupfes and 
_ objections which I ſet down, than be edified by the 
other parts of it; as I will look on it as a great 
infelicity, that I ſhould have faid any thing that 
may ſtrengthen them in their impieties, ſo the 
. lincerity of my intentions will, I doubt not, en- 

cuſe me at his hands, to whom! Nb TOR ſmall 
 fervice, 2 Iva OF 
* have now el in the beſt1 manner Leould, 

What was left on me by this noble lord, and have 

done with the part of an hiftorian, I fnall, in che 
2 next place ſay ſomewhat as a divine. 80 ex- 
traordinary a text does almoſt force à ſermon, 
4 * though it is plain enough itſelf,” and ſpeaks with 
* loud a voice, that thoſe who are not awakehed 
by 
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by it, will perhaps conſider nothing that I. a * 
ES, libertines will become ſo far ſober as to ex- 
amine their former courſe of life, with that difen- 
gage ent and - impartiality, which. they muſt 
acknowledge a wiſe man ought to uſe in things 
i greateſt conſequence, and balance the account. of 
what they have got by their debaucheries, with 
the miſchiefs they have brought on themſelves and 
others by them, they will ſoon ſee what a bad 
bargain they have made. Some diverſion, mirth, 
and pleaſure is all they can promiſe themſelves; 
| but to obtain this, how many evils are they to 
fuffer ? How have many waſted their ſt ength, 
brought many diſeaſes on their bodies, and pre- 
eipitated their age in the purſuit of thoſe things? 
And as they bring old age early on themſelves, ſo 
it becomes a miſerable ſtate of life to the greateſt 
part of them; gouts, ſtranguries, and other infir- 
mities, being ſevere reckonings for their paſt follies; 
not to mention the more loathſome diſeaſes, with 
their no leſs loathſome and troubleſome cures, 
which they muſt often go through, who deliver 
themſelves up to forbidden pleaſures. Many are 
disfigured beſide with the marks of their intempe- 
rance and lewdneſs, and which is yet ſadder, an 
infection ig derived oftentimes on their innocent 
but unhappy iſſue, who being deſcended from ſo 
vitiated an original, ſuffer for their exceſſes, Their 
ſortunes are profuſely waſted, both by their ne- 
glect of their affairs, they being ſo buried in vice, 
abe cannot * either their t time or ſpirits, 
ſo 
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| ſo much Ahsuffel by intemperance, to conſid er. 


them; and by that prodigal expence which their 
luſts put them upon. They ſuffer no lefs f in their 
ctedlit, the chief mean to recover an entangled 
eſtate;; for that irregular expence forces them! to is 
many mean ſhifts, makes them ſo often falſe to all 
their promiſes and reſolutions, that they muſt needs 
feel how much they have loſt that, which a gen- 
tleman, and men of ingenuous' tempers, do ſome- 
times prefer even to life itſelf, | their honour. and 
reputation. Nor do they ſuffer leſs in the nobler 
powers of their minds, which, by a long courſe 
of ſuch diffolute practices, come to fink and de- 
genefate ſo far, that not a few whoſe firſt bloſſom 
gave the moſt promiſing hopes, have ſo withered, 
as to become incapable of great and generous 1 
dertakings, and to be diſabled to every thing, but 
to wallow like ſwine in the filth of fenfuality, 
their ſpirits being diffipated, and their minds fo 
benummed, as to be wholly unfit for brine © 

even indiſpoſed to think. W 
That this dear price ſhould be paid kor a little 
wild mirth, or groſs and corporal pleaſure is 
ching of fuch unparalelled folly, that if there were 
not too many ſuch inſtances before us, it might 
ſeem incredible. To all this we muſt add the 
horrors that their ill actions raiſe in them, and the 
hard ſnifts they ate put to to ſtave off theſe, either 
dy being perpetually drunk or mad, or by an 
habitual diſuſe of thinking and reflecting on their 
err and (if theſe arts will not perfectly quiet 
| them} 
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them) by taking ſanctuary in ſuch athelſtical prin- 
Siples, as may at leaſt mitigate the ſourneſs af their 
e though W ane War 
bo thailate of e and eee 
runſidered, what miſchiefs can be equal to thoſe 
Which follow theſe courſes. Such perſons are a 
plague where ever they come, they can neither be 
truſted-nor beloved, having caſt off both truth and 
goodneſs, which procure confidence and attract 
Jove; they corrupt ſome by their ill practice 
und do irreparable injuries to the reſt, they run 
great hazards,” and put themſelves to much trou- 
ble, and all this to do what is in their power to 
make damnation as ſure to themſelves as 

they can. What influence this has wp 
nation is but too viſible ; how the bonds of nature, 
wedlock, and all other telations are quite broken: 
zwirtue is thought an antick piece of formality, 
and religion the effect of cowardice or ,knavery ; 
- theſe are the men that would reform the world, by 
bringing it under a new ſyſtem. of intellectual and 
anal principles; but bate them a few. bold and 
»lewd-gefts, what have they ever done, or deſign 
0 do, to make them to be remembered, except-it 
be with deteſtation ? They are the ſcorn of the pre- 
ſent age, and their names muſt rot in the next. 
Here they have before them an inſtance of one, 
ho was deeply corrupted with the contagion which 
he firſt derived from others, but unhappily height- 
-ened it much * He was a maſter indeed 
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und not d bare träſſer with wit, as ſome of (thoſe 

ute Who repeat, and that but ſcurvily, what they 

may have heard from him or ſome others, and wich 
impudence and laughter will face the world down, 

as if they were to teach it wiſdom ; who, God 
knows, cannot follow one thought a ſtep further 
than as they have conned it; and take from them 
their borrowed wit and mimical humour, and they 
will preſently appear, what they indeed are, heck 
and loweſt of men. 

If they will, or if they can, think a lice, Iich 
they would conſider, that by their own principles 
they cannot be ſure that religion is only a contri- 
vance; all they pretend to is only to weaken ſome 
arguments that are brought for it; but they have 

not brow enough to ſay, they can prove that their 

-own principles are true, fo that at moſt they bring 

their cauſe no higher, than that it is poſſible re- 

ligion may not de true. But ſtill it is poſſible it 
may be true, and they bave no ſhame left that will 

deny that it is alſo probable it may be true; 
and if fo, then what mad men are they who run 

o great a hazard for nothing? By their wann. 

foſſion, it may be there is a God, a | 

au life to come, and if ſo, then n that belicaes 

— theſe things, and lives according to them, as he 

enjoys a long courſe of health and quiet of mind, 

an innocent reliſh of many true pleaſurks, and the 
ſerenities which virtue raiſes in him, wah che 
good will and friendſhip which it procufte him 

N others; ſo when he dies, if theſe things prove 
f miſtakes, 
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: ehiſtakes, v does Hot büt- Nvye Ris error, * ſhall 
afterwards' raiſe- trouble or diſquiet in him, if he 
wen cœaſes to be; but if theſe things be true, he 
thall- be infinitely happy in that ſtate, - where his 
preſeat. ſmall ſervices. ſhall. be ſo exceſſively re- 
warded. The libertines; on the other fide, as Wey 
know they muſt die, fo the thoughts of death muft 
be always melancholly to them; they can have 
no pleaſant view of that which yet they know can- 
not be very far from them: the leaſt painful idea 
they can have of it is, that it is an extinction and 
ceaſing to be, but they are not ſure even of that; 
"forme ſecret whiſpers within make them, whether 
they wilTor not, tremble at the apprehenſions of 
another ſtate; neither their tinſel wit, not ſuper- 
ficial learning, nor their impotent aſſaults upon 
the weak ſide, as they think, of religion, nor the 
boldeft notions of impiety, will hold them up then. 
Of all which, I now preſent ſo lively an mi: | 
as perhaps hiſtory can ſcarce parallel. gs © 
Here were parts fo exalted by nature, e | 
Wk. by ſtudy, and yet ſo corrupted and debaſed 
by irreligion and vice, that he who was made to 
be one of the glories of his age, was become a 
proverb, and if his repentance had not interpoſed, * 
would have been one of the greateſt reproaches of 
it. He knew well the ſmall ſtrength of that weak 
cauſe, and at. firſt deſpiſed, but afterwards ab- 
Horred it. He felt the miſchiefs, and ſaw the mad- 
neſs of it; and therefore though he lived to the 
| nnn . — 
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of al thoſe who ſaw him, and becauſe hey F 
but a ſmall number, he deſired that he might even 
when. dead, yet ſpeak. He was willing nothing 
ſhould be concealed that might caſt reproach” on 
| himſelf and on fin, and offer up glory to God and 
religion. So that though he lived a hainous ſinner, 
yet he died a moſt exemplary penitent, 

It would be a vain and ridiculous inference for 
any, from hence to draw arguments about the 
. abſtruſe ſecrets of predeſtination, and to conclude, 
that if they are of the number of the ele, they may 
live as they will, and that Divine Grace will 
at ſome time or other violently conſtrain them, and 
irreſiftably work upon them. But as St. Paul was 
called to that eminent ſervice for which he was 
appointed, in ſo ſtupendious a manner as is no 
warrant for others to expect ſuch a vocation ; fo, 
if upon ſome ſignal occaſions ſuch converſions fall 
out, which, how far they are ſhort of miracles, I 
| ſhall not determine, it is not only a vain, but a 
pernicious imagination, for any to go on in their 
ill ways upon a fond conceit and expectation that 
the like will befal them: for whatſoever God's 
extraordinary dealings with ſome may be, we are 
ſure his common way of working is, by offering 
theſe things to our rational faculties, which, by 
the aſſiſtances of his grace, if we improve them 
all we can, ſhall be certainly effectual for our 
reformation z and if we negle& or abuſe theſe, we 
put ourſelves beyond the common methods of God's 
mercy, and have no reaſon to expect that wonders 
F ſhould 
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mould be wrought for our conviction; which, 


though they ſometimes happen, that they may give 
an effectual alarm for the awaking of others, yet 


ie would deſttoy the whole deſign of religion, if 


men ſhould depend upon, or look for ſuch an ex- 


traordinary and forcible operation of God's grace. 
And I hope, that thoſe, who have had ſome 


ſharp reflections on their paſt life, ſo as to be re- 


ſolved to forſake their ill courſes, will not take 
the leaſt encouragement to themſelves in that de- 
a ſperate and unreaſonable reſolution of putting of 
their repentance till they can fin no longer, from 


the hopes I have expreſſed of this lord's obtaining 
mercy at the laſt, and from thence preſume, that 
they alſo ſhall be received when they turn to God 


on their death-beds : for what mercy ſoever God 


may ſhew to ſuch as really were never inwardly 


touched before that time; yet there is no reaſon to 


think, that thoſe who have dealt ſo diſingenuouſſy 
with God and their own ſouls, as deſignedly to put 
off their turning to him upon ſuch conſiderations, 


mould then be accepted with him. They may 
die ſuddenly, or by a diſeaſe that may ſo diſorder 
their underſtandings, that they ſhall not be in any 
capacity of reflecting on their paſt lives. The 
. inward converſion of our minds is not ſo in our 


power, that it can be effected without divine grace 
{fiſting ; and there is no reaſon for thoſe Who 
have neglected theſe aſſiſtances all their lives, to 
expect them in ſo extraordinary a manner at their 
death. Nor can A cr in a ſickneſs that is. 
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quick and critical, be able to do thoſe things that 


are often indiſpenſably neceſſary to make his re- 


pentance complete; and even in a longer diſeaſe, 
in which there are larger opportunities for theſe 
things. Vet there is great reaſon to doubt of a 
repentance, begun and kept up merely by terror, 
and not from any ingenuous principle. In which, 
though I will not take on me to limit the mercies 

of God, which are boundleſs, yet this muſt be 
confeſſed, that to delay repentance with ſuch a 
deſign, is to put the greateſt concernment we haye, 
- upon the moſt dangerous and deſperate iſſue that is 
poſſible. 

But they that will till go on in their fins, and be 
ſo partial to them, as to uſe all endeavours to 
ſtrengthen themſelves in their evil courſe, even by 
theſe very things which the providence of God ſets 
before them for the caſting down of theſe ſtrong 
holds of ſin: what is to be ſaid to ſuch? it is to be 
feared, that if they obſtinately perſiſt, they will by 
degrees come within that curſe, He that is unjuſt, let 
him be unjuſt ſtill- and he that is filthy, let him be 
» filthy till. But if our goſpel is hid, it is hid to them 
tbat are loft, in whom the god of this world hath blinded 
'" the minds of them which believe not, left the light of the 
glorious goſpel of Chrift, wha ts the image of God, ſhould 
bine unto them. 
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3 OH N Earl of Rocheſter, 


Who died at Woodſtock-Park, the 26th " 


July, 1680, and was buried at Spilſbury, 
in Oxfordſhire, the gth day of Auguſt, 
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By ROBERT PARSONS; M. A. Chaplain to the 
Right Honourable Anne, Counteſs of Rocheſter. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


1 — „ 1 4 * 2” | 
Ar: * lewd” 40 oroffch poems Sls libels 
of the late lord Rocheſter, having been (contrary 
| bo 2 dying requeſt, and in defiance of religion, 
| 6 ef and common decency) publiſhed to 
and (for the eaſier and furer -propaga- 
8 = cbs printed in penny-books, and cried 
about the ſtreets of this honourable ci ty, without 
mh 2 any pany or diſlike taken at them : it is humbly 
hope that this ſhort diſcourſe, which gives/a*truc 
ate :ount of the death and repentance of that noble 
Jord, may likewiſe (for the ſake of his na . 
"Hat"; a fayourtble reception among ſuch perſon 
though che "influence of it cannot be fuppoſed to 
reach as: far as the p6iſon of the other oks is 
read ; which by the ſtrength of their own viru- 
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"lent corruption, are capable of doing more miſehief 
"Shan; all ee ang” fajrs;” and 1 ore 
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{ ſay unto you, that likewiſe joy 1 be in 4 over 
one ſinner that repenteth, more than' over ninety and 
nine J. e that need no hb 5494.5 Heart: 

| F« ever there were a udien that ai deterre | 

and exhauſt all the treaſures of religious. elo- 

quence in the deſcription of ſo great a man, N 

* ſo great a ſinner as now lies before us; toge- 

ther with the wonders of the Divine 'Goodnefs, in in 

making him as great a penitent; I think the pre- 
berg occaſion affords one as Mn l. as an : any: Place 
ot age can produce. 5 


18 Indeed, ſo great and full a matter Te is, that 


it is too big to come out of my mouth, and perhaps | 
not all of it fit or needful fo to do. The greatnels 


of bis parts are well enough known, and of His 


- fins too well in the world ; and neither my capacity, 


nor experience, nor my profeflion, will allow me 


to be ſo proper a judge either of the one or 5 


other. Only as God has been pleaſed to ma 


me a long ooo a ſad ſpectator, and 'a ſec 20 


mourner for his ſins, ſo as he at laſt graciouſſy heard 
the prayers of his neareſt relations and true friends, 
for his converſion and repentance: and it is the 


good tidings of that eſpecially which God has done 


for his ſoul, that I am now to publiſh and tell 


abroad to the world, not only by the obligations 


"= mine © office, in which I had the honour | to be 


* * 
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a weak miniſter to it, but by his, own. ESD Ao 
Tying commands.” Pg 
. Now although; to deſeribe this . would 
Ph uire. a Wit equal to that with which he lived, 
| K 8775 too equal to that with which he 
3 2 7 o. match either would. be. a very. bard 
tak; yet bebe that, 1 am not ſufficient for theſe 
things, (for who is 7) and that my thoughts have 
been rather privately buſied to ſecure A real re- 
pentance to himſelf whilft living, than to publiſh 
it abroad to others in an artificial dreſs after he is 
ead: 1 fay, beſides all this, T think 1 ſhall. "have 
leſs iz to call in the aids of ſecular eloquence. 
The proper habit of repentance is not fi E. linen, 
or any delicate array, ſuch as are uſed in he court, 
or kings houſes, but ſack-cloth and aſhes : and the 
way which God Almighty takes to convey. it, is 
not by the words of man's wiſdom, but by the 
plainneſs of his written word, aſſiſted by the in- 
ward power and demonſtration of the Spirit: and 
che effects 1 works, and by which, it diſcovers. 
itlelf, are not any raptures of wit and fancy; but 
the 1 moſt humble proſtrations both of ſoul and ſpicit, 
and the captivating, all human imaginations, to the 
edience of a deſpiſed religion, and a 3 
a 
And it is in this array 1 n! to „ out this 
natent to you; an array which I am ſure he more 
valued, and deſired to appear in, both to God and 
the world, than in all the triumphs of wit and gal 
lantry ; and therefore, aa all theſe rhetorical, 


flouriſhes, 


5 
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fouriſhes, as beneath the folemnity of the becaliony 

and the majeſty of that great and weig hi ty truth © 

am now to deliver) I mall content wer witch the 
office of a plain hiſtorian; to relate faithfully "and 
itpartially what T faw and heard, eſpecially 1 
Is penitentlal ſorrows; which, if all that hear me this 
wy 1 had been ſpectators of, there would then been 
no need of a ſermon to convince men; but ever 

man would have been as much 'a preacher to him- 
ſelf of this truth, as I am, except theſe ſorrows : 
and yet even Wet ſorrows ſhould be turned into 
Joys too, if we would only do what we pray for, 
that the will of God may be done in earth as it 4s 
in heaven; for ſo our bleſſed Lord affures us; $ 1 I lay 
40 unto you, that likewiſe joy ſhall be in heaven over 


one ſinner that repenteth, AC." * rom n which 1 
wall confider, e 220 n 
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War * The finner particularly: chat is before u 18. 22 
l. The repentance of this ſinner, Ec with 
the means, the time, and all probable 1 of 
ww” 

III. The Joy that is in heaven, ai ſhould be 
earth; for the repentance of this e os 
IV. Tſhall apply myſelf t to all that hear me; lp 
they would join in this joy, in praiſe and thankf- 
giving to God, for the converſion of this ſinner ; 
and if there be any that have been like him in their 
fins; that they Wu alſo. hs re imitate him in 
their repentance, Fi nent bony any 

Tien ane ene een OE: And 
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Anden Let us conſider the perſon before us, ay 
be certainly was a great ſinner. But becauſe, mag 
upright before. he was a ſinner; and to mea- 
foe the. greatneſs of his fall, it will be neceſſary ta 
take a view of that heighth from which he fell; 
give me leave to go back. a little, to look into the 
rock from which he was hewn, the quality, family, 
education, and perſonal accompliſhments of this 
great man. In doing of which, I think no man 
Will charge me with any deſign of cuſtomary flat- 
tery, or formality ; ſince I intend only thereby to 
ew the greatneſs and unhappineſs of his folly, in 
the. perverting ſo many excellent abilities and ad- 
. yantages for virtue and piety in the ſervice, of ſin, 
and ſo becoming a more univerſal, inſinuating, ad 
Prevailing example of it. abs 
As for bis family, on both fides, fo which: he 
was deſcended, they were ſome of the moſt famous 
_ in their generations. His grandfather, was that ex- 
cellent and truly great man, Charles lord Wilmot, 
-viſcount Athlone in Ireland. Henry his father, 
ho inherited the ſame title and greatneſs, was hy 
his late majeſty, king Charles I. created haron of 
_Adderbury, in Oxfordſhire, and by his preſent 
majeſty, carl of Rocheſter. He was a man of ſignal 
loyalty and integrity indeed; and of ſuch courage 
and conduct i in military affairs, as became a great 
4 eneral. His mother Was the relict of. ſir Francis 
Henry Lee, of Ditchly, . in the county of Oxford, 


baxonet, grandmother to the preſent. right honour- 
Ge 1 of Litchfield, and the daughter of that 
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Joh > of L N te in the county of e Wits, ba- 
: ronet, whoſe family was fo remarkable for loyalty, 
chat ſeveral of bis ſons willingly offered themſelves 
in the day of battle, and died for it; and whilſt the 
228 of the Engliſh or Iriſh. rebellion laſts, that 


fam family cannot want a due veneration in the minds 
of any perſon, that loves either God or the king. 
As for his education, it was in Wadham College, 
Oxford, under the care of that wiſe and excellent 
erregen Dr. Blandford, the late biſhop of Wor- 
<eſter 3 there it was. that he laid a good foundation 
of learning and ſtudy, though he, afterwards. built 
upon that foundation. hay and ſtubble. There he 
firſt: ſucked from the breaſt, of his mother the 
univerſity, thoſe. perfections of wit, and eloquence, 
and y: Which aſterwards, by his own corrupt 
ſtomach, where turned into poiſon to himſelf and 
a others "oh "which certainly can be no more a blemiſh 
| = thoſe illuſtrigus ſeminaries, of piety and good 
Jarning,, than a diſobedient child js, to a wiſe and 
Virtugus l or the fall of en to the e 
, of Paradiſe. + | 
A wit he had & rare wal fruieful ir in its invention, 
t withal ſo choice and delicate in its judgment, 
that there is nothing wanting in his compaſures 
to give a full anſwet to that queſtion, What and 
Merge wit is? except the purity and choice of ſukject. 
For had ſuch excellent ſeeds but fallen upon good 
5 ground, and inſtead of pitching upon a beaſt, or 


. lust. — high, to celebrate the 
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Re TIS. 4 me, and Hytiins ins, 
2 td! Longe; 1 bemade myſelf we mi d „ 
tas time have received from his pen, "as Seer 
a idea of divine poetry, under the goſpel, uſeful 


Q 


to che teaching of virtue, eſpecially in this Segen ; 


tion, as his profane verſes have been to deſtroy it. 


Aud 1 am confident, had God Tpared him a longer 
life," this would have been the whole buſineſs of it, 


I Know it Was the bind: and purpoſe of his fick- : 


nes. . 


His t Alen was excellent, but he had : 


bügel) improved it by learning and induſtry, being 


thoroughly ' acquainted with ot claffick Oi 


both Greek and Latin; à thing very rare, if not 


petuliat to him among thoſe of his quality, which l 
yet he uſed not, as other poets have done, to tran- 
fate or "Real from them; but rather to better and 
improve them by his own natural fancy. And 


er reads his compoſures, will find all things 

in them fo peculiarly great, new and excellent, that 
he will” eaſily pronounce, that though he has lent fo 
many others, yet he has borrowed of none ; and 
that he has been as far from. a ſordid imitation of 


thoſe before him, as he will be from —_ reached f 


J ; 


by thoſe that follow him. 
- His other perſonal accompliſhments i in all he's per- 


feckions of a gentleman, for the court or country, A 


whereof he was known of all men to be a very 


ſve, 1 am ſure they were but miſerable comfor- 


n 
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1 
1 


great maſter, i is no part of my buſineſs to deſcribe # 
or underſtand ; and x Whatever they were in them- H 


at 


he 2 
be haben 1 the more fatal and dange 


for: ſo we may own, (nay, L am obliged e 


not to hide, but to ſhew the rocks which . 
may avoid) that he Was onde one of the greateſt 
of ſinners. had J*s, 0 U 
And truly none but one iſa. anon: in parts pd, 
be ſo. His ſins were like his parts, from which 
they ſprang, all of them high, and extraordinary. 
He ſeemed to affect ſomething ſingular and para 
doxical in his impieties, as well as in his writings, 
above the reach and thought of other men; taking 


as much pains to draw others in, and to peryert the 


right ways of virtue, as the apoſtles. and primitive. . 
ſaints did to ſave their own ſouls, and them that. 
heard them. For this was the heightening and. 
amazing circumſtance of his ſins, that he was ſo. 
diligent and induſtrious to recommend and propa- 
Jate them; not like thoſe of old that hated the Ji ght,.. 
but thoſe the prophet mentions, Ifaiab i wi, 9. Who 
Le declare their fins as Sodom, and hide it DO 3 that 

6 take it upon their ſhoulders, and bind it to mem 


« 25 a crown; Framing arguments for fin, mak 


ing proſelytes to it, and in panegyricks upon 


vice. 

Nay, ſo confirmed was ha} in fin, that he * d 
times almoſt died a martyr for it. God Was 
pleaſed ſometimes to puniſh him with the effects = a 
his folly, yet till now (he confeſſed) they, had. Wars 
power to melt him into true repentance 3 7 or if a Ye 


any time he had ſame Jucid intervals from | his 1 5 
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anc:dadacis, vet Calas) bow; ſliort and tianſitory 
were they All that goodnefs vas but as a morn- 
ing cloud, and as the early dew which vaniſhes 
away; be ſtill returned to the fame exceſs of riot, 
aud that with ſo much the more greedineſs; the 
longer he had faſted from it. an 
Hd yet even this deſperate finer; that one 
bud think had made a covenant with death, and 
Ws at an agreement with hell, and juſt upon the 
brink of them both; God, to magnify the riches of 
dis grace and mercy, was pleaſed to fnateh as a 
brand out of che fire; As St. Paul, though © before 
a blaſphemer, a perſecutor, an injurious, yet ob- 
tained mercy, that in him Chriſt Jeſus might 
e ſhew forth all long ſuffering, for a pattern to 
c them that ſhould hereafter believe on him to 
-* everlaſting life. 1 Tim. i. 13, 16. 80 God 
ruck him to the ground as it were by a light from 
heaven, and a voice of thunder round about him: 
„dann that now the ſcales fall from his eyes, as 
they did from St. Paul's; his ſtony heart was 
opened, and ſtreams of tears guſned out, the bitter 
but wholeſome tears of true repentanee. 
And, that this may appear to be fo, I ens it 
"neceſſary to account for theſe two things. 
I. For the means of it; that it was not ey 
oe: effect of ſickneſs, or e fear of death; but 
©-the hand of 1977 alſo WERE in them and by them 
2 manifeſtly; 5.4 © 
II. For the: er of 3 it; which Hough none 
© Vit” God that ſees the heart, can tell certainly, 
L149 | yet 
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5 yet man even alſo may and ought; to believe it 3 
R not only in the judgment of charity, but of mo- 


were poſſi ble to be given by one in his condition: 
And iſt. For the means or method of his repen- 
tance. That which prepared wh way for it was 4 
harp: and painful ſickneſs, with which God was 
pleaſed to viſit him; the way which the Almighty 
often takes to reduce the wandering ſinner to the 
knowledge of God and himſelf. I will be unto 
„Ephraim as a lion, and as a young lion unto 
©, away, and none ſhall relieve him; I will go and 
return to my place, till they acknowledge their 
6 ſeek my face; n 
„ they will ſeek me early. Hoſ. v. 14, 13 
And though to forſake our ſins then, Ay we 
eln no longer enjoy them, ſeems to be rather the 
effect of impotency and neceſſity, than of choice, 
find, God Almighty often uſes the one to bring 
about the other; and improves a forced abſtinence 
from ſin, into a ſettled wing and atrue Pa. 
TY - OR. | | 
It is true, how a ſack 8 3 that 2 
like clay, are rather hardened by the fire of afflic- 
tions; ungraciqus children, that fly in the face of 
ii heavenly. father in the very inſtant; when 
he is correcting them; or it may be like thoſe 
children who promiſe wonders. then, but preſently 
after forget all, Such as theſe. we. have deſcribed, 


Pſal. 
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Pal, Ixxviii. „ 36, 37. When he flew 
4e them; dien 1 — Bar ia returned 
66 and ehqulred early after God; then they remem- 
« bered* chat Got was their. rocky. and hat the 
| cc hig God was thei, Redeemer. nevertheleſs they 
« gi Viz! "Jatter him with their mouth, and lyed 
«. unto him with their tongues, for their heart was 
© not-right-with: him, neither continued they ſted- 
« faſt in his covenant. ”; And it is-:probable 
this has been the caſe formerly of this perſon. 
But there was an evident difference betwixt the 
effects of this ſickneſs upon him, and many others 
before : he had other ſentiments of things now, 
(he told me) and acted upon quite different prin- 
ciples ; he was not vexed with it as it was painful, 
or hindered him from his fins, which he would 
have rolled under his tongue all the while, and 
longeck again to be at; but he ſubmitted patiently 

to it, accepting it as the hand of God, and was 
thankful, bleſſing and praiſing God not only in, 

but for his. extremities, There was now no. cur- 

fing, tio, railings or repreaches. to his ſervants. or 
thoſe about him, which in other ſickneſſes were 

their ufual entertainment, but he treated them 
with all the meekneſs and patience in the world, 

begging pardon frequently of the meanneſs of them 
but for à hafty word, which the extremity of his 
ſickneſs, and the ſharpneſs of his pain, might eaſily 
force from him. His prayers, were not ſo mach for 
eaſe, or health, rr a continuance in life, as for 


een and faith, and pere nation to the will 
of 


* Ds Wha. p 1 > * 1 * 80 
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God. 19 de 1 dr be- * not Wen 
diy bhi sd by esa that his Romo oval 
| the chief ingredient, but through the grace of God, 
an effectual means of a true, though late repentance, . 
as will beſt be judged by the marks I am now to. 
— tes Mya fine n boa 
II. — oat GAN TY 
of that only, that broke through” all thoſe obſta- 
cles that uſually attend a man in his eircumſtances; g 
that God (who is a God of infinite compaſſion and 
forbearance) allowed him leiſure and opportunity 
ſor repentance; that he awakened Rim from his 
ſpiritual ſlumber by a pungent ſickneſs; that he 
gave him ſuch a 2 of mind, as s both to pro- 5 


be? diſtracted or diverted! by denn from the thoughts 

of a better world; that lengthened out his day of 

grace, and-accompanied the ordinary means of ſal- 

vation, and weak miniſtry of his word, with the 
convincing and over - ruling power of his Spirit o | 

his conſcience; which word of God came to him 

quiek and powerful, ſharper than a two g 
ſword; piercing even to the dividin aſunder af. kk 
his-ſoul and ſpirit ; and at laft, the Spirit of God 

witneſſed to his ſpirit, that now "he was become 0 

one of the children of God, 

Now, if the thief upon the croſs (an 1 
too much abuſed) was therefore accepted, Cite: 
accompanied with all the effects of a ſincere con- 
| vert, which his condition was capable of; as 


GG confeſſion __ 


5 


* 
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c 


of Chriſt's in the midſt! of | the +blaſ- 


phemies enten nd bis on led com- 


he ſeams to he. mare concernediirn the-remembrance 
of (EbtifFs; future Kingdom than his own death; 


if St. Paul was approved by the ſame more n 
dant Jabours,:i which he commended in the Co- 
rinthians, yea, what zeal? what fear? what 


+, vehement.;defire ? 2 Cor. vii. 11. J think I 
ſhall make it appear, that the repentace of this per- 
ion as aecompanied with the like hopeful ſymp- 
both of God and man before whom 1 ſpeak, who 
axe eaſily able to diſcover my failings, that 1 ſhall 


not deliver any thing, * nad: to be a 


ſtrict and religious truth. 

pon my fiuſt viſit, to a (May. — Juſt at 
his xeturn from his journey out of the Weſt) he 
moſt gladly received me, ſhewed me extraordinary 
reſpects pon the ſeore of, mine | office, thanked 


Bod, who: had in merey and good providence ſent 


me to him, who ſo much needed my prayers and 
counſels; and acknowledging how  unworthily 
[heretofore he had treated that order of men, re- 
oproaching them that they were proud, and prophe- 
_cied only for rewards; but now he had learned 
how to, value them; that he eſteemed them the 
ſervants of che moſt High God, who were to ſhew 


00 W way to everlaſting oof bod 
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At the ſame time I found him labouring umler 
e trouble and conflicts of mind; his ſpirit 
wounded, and his conſcience full of terrors. Upon 
his journey, he told me, he had been arguing with 
greater vigour againſt God and religion than ever 
he had done in his life time before, and that he 
was reſolved to run them down with all the argu- 
ments and ſpite in the world; but, like the great 
convert St. Paul, he found it hard to kick againſt 
the pricks. For God, at that time, had ſo ſtruck 
his heart by his immediate hand, that pre- 
ſently he argued as ſtrongly for God and virtue, as 
before he had done againſt it. That God ſtrangely 
opened his heart, creating in his mind moſt aw- 
ful and tremendous thoughts and ideas of the 
Divine Majeſty, with a delightful contemplation 
of the Divine nature and attributes, and of the 
lovelineſs of religion and virtue. I never (ſaid he) 
was advanced thus far towards happineſs in my life 
before, though upon the commiſſion of ſome ſins 
extraordinary, I have had ſome checks and warn- 
ings conſiderable from within, but ſtill ſtruggled 
with them, and ſo wore them off again. The moſt 
obſervable that I remember, was this: one day 
at an atheiſtical meeting, at a perſon of quality's, 
1 undertook to manage the cauſe, and was the 
Principal diſputant againſt God and piety, and 
for my performances received the applauſe of the 
whole company; upon which my mind was ter- 
ribly ſtruck, and I immediately replied thus to my- 
elf. Good God! that a man that walks upright, 
103-2 that 


% 
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preached 4. he 
that tees the wonderfal works of God, and bag the 
uſe of his ſenſes and reaſon, ſhould uſe them to the 
defying, of his Creator ! But though this was a 
good beginning towards my. converſion, to find my 
confcience touched for my fins, yet it went - off 
again; nay, all my life long, I had a ſecret value 
reverence for an honeſt man, and loved mo- 
rality in others. But I had formed an odd ſcheme 
of religion to myſelf, which would ſolve all that 
God or conſcience might force upon me; yet I was 
not ever. well reconciled to the buſineſs of chriſti 
anity, nor had that reverence for the goſpel of Chri 
as 1 ought to have. Which eſtate of mind con- 
tinued till the fifty- third chapter of Iſaiah was read 
to him, (wherein there is a lively deſcription of the 
- ſufferings of our Saviour, and the benefits thereof.) 
and ſome other portions of ſcripture; by the 
power and. efficacy,of which. word, aſſiſted by his 
Holy Spirit, God ſo wrought upon his heart, that 
he declared, that the myſteries of the paſſion ap- 
peared as clear and plain to him, as ever any thing 
did that was repreſented in a glaſs; ſo that that 
joy and admiration, which poſſeſſed his ſoul upan 
. the; reading of God's word to him, was remarkable 
t all about him; and he had ſo much delight in 
is teſtimonies, that in my abſence, he begged his 
mother and lady to read the ſame to him frequently, 
and was unſatisſied (notwithſtanding his great pains 
and weakneſs): till, he had n the ie | 
e eee ee n 2101 wet 
e er gre et 90% 0 . 2 n t 
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At the fame t tim —— of his mat 
life from: his youth ING and which all men knew 


wwüs too much devoted to the ſervice of fin, and 


that the luſts of the lleſh, of the eye, and the pride 
of life, had . him: he \ was very large and 


particular in his ac nowledgments about it, more 


ready to accuſe himſelf than I or any one elſe can 
bez publickly crying out, O bleſſed God, can ſuch 
un horrid" creature as I am be accepted by thee, 


g who has denied thy being, and contemned thy 


wer? Aſking often, can there be mercy and par- 
don for me? will God own'ſuch a wretch as I? 
And in the middle of his ſickneſs ſaid, ſhall the 
mſpeakable j Joys of heaven be conferred on me? 
O mighty Saviour! never, but through thine in- 
finite love and ſatisfaction ! O never, but by the 


purchaſe of thy blood ! adding, that with all ab- 
| *Hbrxency he did reflect upon his former life; that 


fincerely and from his heart he did repent of all 
that folly: and madneſs which he had committed. 
Indeed, he had a true and lively ſenſe of God's 


great mercy to him, in ſtriking his hard heart, 


and laying his conſcience open, which hitherto 


was deaf to all God's calls and methods: ſaying, 


i that God, who died for great as well as leſſer ſin- 
ners did not ſpeedily apply his infinite merits to his 


poor Foul, his wound was ſuch as no man could 


conceive or beat, crying out, that he was the vileſt 
wretch and dog that the ſun ſhined upon, or the 
earth bore; that he now ſaw his error, in not living 
up to that reaſon which God endued him with, and 

G 3 which 


— 
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which the unwotthilyvillified andcontemtied; wiſhed 
he had been a ſtarving leper crawling in a ditch, 
that he had been 2 nk-boy or a beggary or for his 
whole life confined to a ra % nach Tn . _ 
to babe fined againſt God. an ae 

How remarkable was his faith; in a” — 
rden and devout confeſſion of all the arti- 
ticles of bur chriſtian religion, and all the divine 
myſteries of the goſpel? faying, that that abſurd 
and "fooliſh (philoſophy, which the world ſo much 
admired, propagated by the late Mr. Hobbs; and 
others, had undone him, and many more of the 
beſt parts in the nation? who, without God's great 
mercy to them, _ qe I r ener to n 
a repentance. e ee Nen 
I muſt not e mention Kis Faithful Ant. 
Fence to, and caſting himſelf entirely upon the 
mercies of Jeſus Chriſt, and | the free grace of 
God, declared to repenting ſinners through him; 
with a thankful remembrance of his life, desth, 
-and* reſurrection; begging God to ſtrengthen his 
faith, and often core tags out, Lords I ee 
rhoù mine unbelief. ents nern en ere te 
75 -*His migltey dee and cem af, the holy fry 


weden ben Weh if God ſhot 

Hving Hready taſted the good bord —— 
"ſpokere to His Heart, he acknowledged ab che em- 
ing abfürdities ry Contradikklons thereof, fancied 
e men of 1 and — judgments, were 


? 
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dle fees me from all my ſpiritual enemies. N 7 
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vaniſhed; and the excelleney and beauty appeared, 
being come to receive the ttuth in the loye of it. 
His extraordinary feryent devotions, in his fre- 


duent prayers of his own, moſt excellent and cor- 


fect; imorigft the reſt; for the king, in ſuch a 
manner as became a dutiful ſubject, and a truly 
grateful ſervant; for the church and natiqn, for 


ſome particular relations, and then for all men; ; 
his calling frequently upon me at all houts to pray 
g with him, or read the ſeriptures to him; ; and to- | 
ward the end of his ſickneſs, wodld heartily defire 
God to pardon his infirmities, if he ſhould not be 
{ſo wakeful and intent through the whole duty as 

he wiſhed to be, and that though the fleſh Was 


weak; yet the ſpirit was willing, and ho ped God 


Would accept that. 
_ 12 His continual invocatioh of, God's Grat aud 


Holy Spirit to ſuſtain him, to keep him from all 
evil thoughts, from alt temptations and diabolical 

zeſtions, and every thing which might be pre- 
judicial to that religious temper of mind, which 


8 God had now ſo. "happily endued him withal; cry- 
| ing out, one night eſpecially, how terrible the 


* 


er did aſſault him, by caſting upon him le wd 
and wicked imaginations; 3 but I thank God ( (faid 


, he) 1 abhor thenr e the power, of his grace, 


Fhich I am ſure 18 cient for n me; 'I haye OVEr- 


f yoo them; it is 5 the malice o "the devil, becauſe 


Lam reltueg from him ; 3, and the goodngſs of God, 


2 . _ Ye. 
— 


— 8 4 


18 


A Sauen preached gt db: 
His greaty F tenden cem Pane 
: 65 the church of England, (being, as be termed it, 


judgment ; Ne of which, — — 
months before been breaking away, but.now.cleazed, 
by. her. receiving the. bleſſed ſacrament with her 
dying huſband, at the receiving of Which, no man 
could expreſs, more joy and . devotion. that he did; 
Fi f pong bead 1 the 5 of ls. e 


9 _ concern for the pious "IE of his 


a at is | (as he himſelf explained 6). ont of of 
| thoſe. wretched creatures, who pride themſe 
buſing God and religion, denying, —— or 
vl providence ; z but that he might become an 
x honeſt and religious man, which could only be the 
ſupport and bleſfſing of his family, complaining 
what a vicious and naughty world they were braught 
Into, and that no fortunes or honours, were compa- 
Table o che loye and fayour of God. to them, in 
whoſe name he bleſſed them, Prayed: for them, 
n committed them to his protection baz alwod 
5 = ftrict charge to thoſe petſons, in -whaſc 
| Ea te papers were, to burn all bis profane 
and lewd writi „ 28 being only fit to promote 
ice and immorality,. by 8 be, had ſo ;highly 
& bat God, + and, ſhamed. and, blaſphemeg that 
e into which he had. been e and 


all 
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oblee filthy pictures; Whith'wete ſo 


| 2 : 
lalbus; | brialy; uA % nner 


A 2 — ts make reiten N to the utmoſt | 


of bas power ee all el om he Rad Ihjuted; 
and for theſe whom he could not make a Compen- 
ſation to, he prayed for God's and their pardons. 
His remarkable juſtice in taking all pôſſiblè care 
for the payment of his debts, which before, he con- 
beige, he had not fo fairly and effectualiy dene. 
- His readineſs to forgive all injuries done againſt 
hin: ſome more particularly mentioned, wHich 


were great and provoking 3 nay, annexing thereto 


all the aſſurance of a future friendſhip, and hoping 
he ſhould be as freely forgiven at the hand of God. 


How tender and concerned was he for his fer- 


vants about him in his extremities, (manifeſted by 


the beneficence of his Will to them) pitying their - 


troubles in watching with him, and attending him, 
eating him with candor and kindneſs, as if they 

had been his intimates! _ 

How hearty were his endeavours to be etwiee⸗ 

able to thoſe about him, exhorting them 1 — 

fear and love of God, und to make a good uſe o 

N ance and long-ſuffering to ſinners 8 

ſhould lead them to repentance.” And here I muſt 

not paſs by his pious and moſt paſſionate exclama- 

tion to a gentleman of ſome character, who came 


to viſit him upon his death-bed; O remember : 


© that you contenin God no more, He 8 an aveng- 
ing God, and wilt vifityou for your fins; he will in 


* . I hope, touch yaur conſcience ſooner or 


6 later, 


« friends and 8 — A great While, there- 
Mars 29 he. ere! Fpianith: ooo 


0 — haxe tbeen falſe, and gend 
<« therefore God grant you. repentance. ”” And 
ſeeing him the next day again, he ſaid ant him; 
45 4 perhaps. you were diſobliged by my plainneſs to 
d yau yeſterday; I ſpake the words of truth and 
D ſoberneſs to you, (and ſtriking his hand upon 
<< his breaſt). aid, I tage: God will: touck rant 
bear. 2 Bi 
Likewiſe Ig 1 to. me, as * And, 
and to let all men know ( if they knew it not already) 
how ſeverely God had, diſciplined: him for his fins 
by his afflicting hand; that his ſufferings were moſt 
juſt, though he had laid ten thouſand times more 
upon him; how he had laid one ſtripe upon ano- 
ther becauſe of his grievous. provocations, till he 
had brought him home to himſelf ; that in his for- 
mer viſitations he had not that bleſſed effect he was 
no- ſenſible of. He had formerly ſome: looſe 
| thoughts and {light reſolutions of reforming, and 
- deſigned to be better, becauſe even the preſent con- 
ſequences of ſin were ſtill peſtering him, and were 
ſo troubleſome and inconvenient to him; but that 
no he had other Kaum of things, and n 
8 . other principles nat tn £7 
His willingneſs to 150 I it pleaſed: God, reſign- 
ng dim N to ous un — _ 


8 
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| hoped to bring glory to the name of God in the 
whole courſe of his life, and particularly by his en- 
deavours to convince others, and to aſſure them of 
the danger of their condition, if they continued im- 
. and how 1 _— had mn 
n +308 T:1 
His bree of his A ee to = nid 8 
jent men, the right reverend my lord biſhop- of 
Oxford, and Dr. Marſhall, for their charitable 
and frequent viſits to him, and prayers with him; 
and Dr. Burnett, who came on purpoſe from Lon- 
don to ſee kits _ were all. very ſerviceable to 
hon repentance ' 1 | 
His enrabedinary duty :n_d reverence to "TY 
— with all the 1 reſpects to her imagi- 
able; and kindneſs to his good lady, beyond ex- 
pPreſſion, (which may well enhance ſuch a loſs to 
them) and to his children, obliging them with all 
the endearments that a good N or a tender 
father could beſto “. 
To conelude theſe remarks, I ſhall chow Ks to 
you his dying remonſtrance, ſufficiently atteſted and 
ſigned by his own hand, as his trueſt ſenſe, (which 
I hope may be uſeful for that good end he deligned 
1e) in manner and form 3 


F 


01 R che benefit of all thoſe wha I, may 


have drawn into ſin by my example and 


s encouragement, I leave to the world this my 
* laft declaration, which I deliver in the preſence 
To c of 


Hof che erat den who knows the frets of all 
$-t0ibs judged. - se ; ; £445.04 > HIM Ps thy. 444 N 5 „ e 
et Thut from the net my foul I. deteſt 
Hauck abhor the whole courſe of my former wiek- 
454d. life; that I think 1 can never ſufficieiitly 
$-admire the goodneſs of God, who has given me 
amn eee pernicious opinions and vile 
ices; by which, I have hitherto lived with - 
6th: and without God in the ' 


orid; Have 
s been an open enemy to Jeſus — may try 


* utmoſt deſpite to the Holy Spirit of Grace. 
_ «that the greateſt teſtimony of my e a 
Kit warn them in the name of God, and — 
regard the welfare of their immortal ſouls, no 
more to deny his being, or his providence, or 
„ deſpiſe his — 3 no more to make a mock 
<; of ſin, or contemn the pure and excellent re- 
«© ligion of my ever bleſſed redeemer, throi 
2 merits alone, I, one of the greateſt ſin- 
nana. he. eee eee and forgiveneſs. 


1 » FF ; 
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Add dn nee n ith; joy and 
tion that ſteady temper of mind which he 
enjoyed through the whole courſe of his ſickneſs 
and repentance à which muſt proceed, not from a 
bur, and perturbation of mind or body, ariſing 
| from. the fear. of death, or dread of hell only, but 
from an ingenuous Jove to God, and an uniform 
regard to virtue, (ſuitable to that ſolemn declara- 
tion of his, I would not commit the leaſt ſin to 
gain a kingdom) with all poſſible ſymptoms of 2 
laſting perſeverance. in it, if God ſhould have re- 
ſtored him. To which may be added; his comfort- 
able pexſuaſions of God's accepting him to his 


mercy, ſayings. three or four days before his death, 


I. ſhall die, but oh, what unſpeakable glories do I 
{ee !, what joys, beyond thought or expreſſion, am 
1 ſenſible: of! I am aſſured of God's mercy to 
me through Jeſus Chriſt. Oh how I e- to 4 70 
and be with my Saviour! 
The time of his ſickneſs 8 eee was 
juſt nine weeks; in all which time he was ſo much 
maſter of his reaſon, and had ſo clear an under- 
ſtanding, ( ſaving thirty hours, about the middle 
of it, in which he was delirious) that he had 
never dictated or ſpoke more compoſed in his life: 
and therefore, if any ſhall continue to ſay, his 
piety was the effect of madneſs or vapours; let 
me tell them, tis highly diſingenuous, and chat 
the aſſertion is as ſilly as it is wicked. And more- 
oyer that the force of what I have delivered may 
be not evaded by wicked men, who are reſolved to 


harden 8 


— — 
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. their hearts, — cüerbCMd % b 
ſaying. this was done in a corner; I appeal, for 
the truth thereof, to all ſorts of perſons who in 
conſiderable numbers viſited and attended him, and 
more particularly to thoſe eminent phyſicians who 
were near him, and converſant with him in the 
hole courſe of his tedious ſickneſs; and who, 
3f any, are eee: Judges * A LOI or 
delitium. © 
There are many more anc) a in my 
abſence which have occaſionally dropt from his 
mouth, that will not come within the narrow com- 
paſs of a ſermon; theſe, I hope, will ſufficiently 
prove what I produce them for. And if any ſhalt 
be ſtill unſatisfied here in this hard-hearted gene- 
ration, it matters not, let them at their coſt be 
unbelievers ſtill, ſo long as this excellent penitent 
_ enjoyes the comfort of his repentance. And now 
from all theſe admirable ſigns we have great rea- 
fon to believe comfortably, that his repentance 
was real, and his end happy; and accordingly imi- 
tate the neighbours and couſens of Elizabeth, 
[Luke i. 58.) who, when they heard how the 
Lord had ſhewed great _ are her, 8 came e and 
rejoiced with her. 2 
Thus his dear nad ſhould: rejoice, that the 
fon of her love and of her fears, as well as of her 
;bowels, is now born again into a better world; 
adopted by his Heavenly Father, and gone before 
n to en ee of an Kepa: iberitünce. 
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II. His truly loving conſort ſhould rejoice, that 


God has been ſo gracious to them both, as at the 
ſame time to give him a fight of his errors in point 
of practice, and herſelf (not altogether without 
bis means e a ſight of hers in point 
of faith. And truly, conſidering the great preju- 
dices and dangers of the Roman religion, I think 


I may aver that there is joy in heaven, and a | 


be on earth, for her converſion as well as his. 
III. His noble and moſt hopeful iſſue would re- 
joice, as their years are capable; not that a dear 
and loving father has left them, but that ſince he 
muſt leave them, he has left them the example of a 
penitent, and not of a ſinner; the blefling of a ſaint, 
in recommending them to an all-ſufficient Father, 
and not entailing on them the fatal curſe that 
attends te e of the "cient * e ao 
tent. 945 
IV. All 8 men ſhould 1 rejoice, to roi the 
triumphs of the croſs in theſe latter days, and the 
words of divine wiſdom and power. And bad men 
certainly, whenever they conſider it, aie moſt of 


all concerned to joy and rejoyce in it, as a con- 


demned malefactor is, to hear that a fellow crimi- 


nal has got his pardon, and that hes * do 40 "en, 
bs be ſpeedily ſue: for it. 


And this joy of all will Kill be bo: ee 
we compare it with the joy there is in heaven, in 
the caſe of juſt perſons, that need no repentance, 
viz. that need not ſuch a ſolemn extraordinary 
repentance, or the Whole change of heart and mind, 
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. chat there is, — N ee 
, one ſuch inner that truly repenteth, than there 
: 4 ver ninety; and nine jan perſons that need 
14 ſuch repentance.” One reaſon of which we 
may cangeive to be this; that ſuch a penitent's 
_ former, failings, are ordinarily the occaſion of a 
greater and more active piety afterwards; as our 
conyext earneſtly wiſhed, that God would be plea- 
ſe to ſpare; him but one year more, that in that he 
might honour his name proportionably to the dif- 
. honour done to God in his whole life paſt. And 
we ſee St. Paul laboured more abundantly than all 
che apoſtles. in the planting of the church, becauſe 
he had raged furiouſly before in the deſtruction of 
35 and our Saviour himſelf tells us, that to 
yvhom much is forgiven, they will love much; 
but to m little! 3s forgiven, aa. will —_ 
.« little... 

l indeed e ain . 
way to be conſtantly: virtuous, and he that is wiſe 
indeed, i. e. wiſe unto ſalvation, will endeavonr to 

chat intire and whole work of beginning anew, 
but will draw out the ſame thread through his 
whole life, and let not the ſun go down upon any 
of his ſins: but then the other repentance. is more 
remarkable, and, where it is real, the more effec- 
tual, 0 produce 4 fervent and a fruitful piety; 
bgſades, the greater glory to God in the influence 


N FOES Fang probably be a farther 


reaſon. 
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reaſon of the exceſſive joy of the angels at the con- 
verſion of ſuch a ſinner; becauſe they, who are 
better acquainted with human nature than we, 
knowing it apt, like the Phariſees, to demand a 
ſign from heaven, for the reformation of corrupted 
cuſtoms; diſcern likewiſe, that ſuch deſperate ſpiri- 
tual recoveries, will ſeem ſo many openings of the 
heavens in the deſcent of the Holy Dove, viſible to 
the ſtanders by; and accordingly will have the 
greater influence upon them. And tis this, in the © 
laſt place, thas & am to; reodebtvend "to all that Belt 
me this day. 

And having thus diſcharged the office of an hir. 
torian, in 'a faithful repreſentation of the repen- 
tance and converſion of this great ſinner; give me 
leave now to beſpeak you as an ambaſſador of Chriſt, 
and in his name, earneſtly perſuade you to be re- 
conciled to him, and to follow this illuſtrious perſon, 
not in his ſins any more, but in his ſorrows for 
them, and his forſaking them. If there be any in 
this place, or elſewhere, who have been drawn 
into à complacency or practice of any kind of ſin 
from his example, let thoſe eſpecially be perſuaded 
to break off their ſins by repentance, by the ſane 
example; that as he has been for the fall, fo he 
may now be for the riſing again of many in Iſrael.” 
God knows there are too many that are wiſe 
enough to diſcern and follow the examples of evil, 
but to do good from thoſe examples they have-tis* 
power; like thoſe abſurd flatterers We read of, who* 
* imitate Plato in his:crookedneſs; ee in? 


H his 


" * 


— Pwr — this Murilmeſd Gf his voice, 
But eicher could not, or would not, imitate them 


in amy of their perfections. Such as theſe I Would 


beſeech; in their cooler ſeaſons, to aſk themſelves 
ſtien, vrhat fruit had you in thoſe things 
G herebf you are now aſhamed, for the end of theſe 
5% things is death? And if any encourage them - 
ſelves in their wickednefs from this example, re- 
_ folving however to enjoy the good things that are 
preſent, to fill themſelves with coftly wines, and 
to let no part of pleaſure paſs by them untaſted, 
fuppoſing with the goſpel rich man, that when 
one comes to them from the dead, when ſickneſs 
or old age approaches, that chen they will repent ; 
let ſuch as theſe conſider the dreadful hazard they run 
by ſuch pernicious counſels. It may be (and it is 
but juſt with God it ſhould be} — whilſt they 
are making proviſions for the fleſh to fulfil the luſts 
thereof, and are ſaying to their ſouls, ſoul thou 
haſt much goods laid up for many years, therefore 
take thine eaſe, eat, drink and be merry; perhaps 
juſt then at the ſame time the hand of God may 
be writing upon the walls of their habitations, 
that fatal ſentence, thou fool, this night ſhall. 
<6. thy ſoul be required of thee, and then whoſe 
<< ſhalt all thoſe things be, which thou haſt pro- 
„ miſed ?” And what ſad reflections muſt ſuch'a 
one need make upon his own folly, when he ſees 
all that mirth and eaſe, which he has promiſed 
„ ine ſo many years, muſt be at an end in 


a very 
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4 very few hours? And not only ſo, but that mirth 
turned into howlings, and that eaſe into a bed of 
flames; when the ſoul muſt be torn away on a 
ſudden from the things it loved, and go where ijt 
will hate to live, and yet cannot die. And were 
it not better for us to embrace cordially the things 
which belong to our everlaſting peace, before they 
are hid from our eyes? Were it not better for us 
all to be wiſe betimes by preventing ſuch a danger, 
than to open our eyes, as the unhappy rich man 
did, when we are in a place of torment? | 
Be perſuaded then with humble, penitent, nid 
obedient hearts to meet the bleſſed Jeſus, who is 
now on the way, and comes to us in the perſon and 
in the bowels of a Saviour, wooing us to accept thoſe 
eaſy conditions of pardon and peace offered in his 
holy goſpel; rather than to ſtay till he become our 
adverſary and our judge too, when he will deliver 
us over to the tormentors, till we have paid the ut- 
moſt farthing, i. e. to all eternity: when thoſe 
who have made a mock at fin all their lives, and 
laughed at the pretended cheats of religion and its 
prieſts, hall find themſelves at laſt the greateſt 
fools; and the moſt fadly cheated in the world: 
for God will then laugh at their calamity, and 
mock when their fear cometh, when it cometh as 
defolation, and their deſtruction as a whirlwind. 
And fince they would not ſuffer his mercy to re- 
jayce over his juſtice, nor cauſe any joy in heaven, 
as the text mentions, in their converſion; his juſ- 
tice will certainly rejoyce over his merey, and cauſe 
N 2 H > joy 


them. that they would conſider this 


1 
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joy in heaven (a8 it did at the fall of Babylon) 
which would not be cured, Rev. xix. 1. in their 
confuſion. And ob that there was ſuch an heart i in 


in the midſt of their carnal jollities they wilt 00 


vouchſate one regard what may happen hereafter, 
and what will certainly be the end of theſe things. 


For however the fruits of fin may ſeem pleaſant to 
the eye, and. to be deſired to make one ſeem wiſe 
and. witty. to the world, yet alas, they are but 
empty and unſatisfactory at preſent, and leaye 2 


mortal ſting behind them, and bitterneſs in the 


Janes end; Nie the book St. John eat, (Rev. x. 10.) 
« which i in his mouth was ſweet as honey, but as 


; "66 ſoon as he had eat it, his belly was bitter.“ 
4 And that God ſhould pleaſe at laſt to bring men 


back in their old age from their ſinful courſes, by 


a2 way of weeping, to pluck them as fire · brands 


out of everlaſting burnings; yet if men conſider 


bow rare and difficult a thing it is to be born again 


when one is old, how many pangs and violences to 


2 there muſt needs be, to put off the habits 
and inclinations to old ſins, as difficult (faith. the 


prophet) as for the leopard to change his. ſpots, or 
the Zthiopian | his ſkin : and then when that is done, 
hat ſcars and weakneſſes even a cure muſt leave 
behind. + | ſay, he that duly conſiders this, will 
think it better to ſecure his ſalvation, and all 
bis preſent true comforts, by preſerving his inno- 
ceny, or alleviating his work by a daily repen- 
tance ſor lefler failings, than to venture upon one 
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hance of a death- bed repentance; ; Which is 
no. more to be depended upon, for the performance,” 
or acceptance, than it can encourage any man not 
to labour, becauſe Elias was fed by ravens, of the” 
Ifraclites with manna from heav nn. 
k then there be any (though alas that need not 
be aſked) that have made the greatnefs of their 
wit, or birth, or fortune, inſtruments of iniquity to 
iniquity ; let them now convert them to that origi- 
nt noble uſe for which God intended them, Viz. 
to be inſtruments of righteouſneſs unto holineſs, * 
Jo theſe eſpecially that are thus great, not wy 
God, but this great perſon alſo, by my mouth, 
being dead yet ſpeaketh ; for as St. Paul ſeemed 
more eſpecially concerned for his brethren © and 
| kinſmen according to the fleſh, and even the rich 
man in hell, though ſufficiently diſtracted by his 
own ſufferings, yet e ſeems hugely defirous that one 
might be ſent from the dead to his brethren, that 
he might teſtify unto them, leaſt they alſo come 
into that place of torment : ſo this illuſtrious con- 
follies, was more D e deſirous of the E 
of thoſe that were his brethren, though not in the 
fleſh, yet in the greatneſs of their quality, and 
of their ſins ; paſſionately wiſhing, that all ſuch 
were not only almoſt, but altogether ſuch as he 
now was, ſaving his bodily afflictions; and of 
5 great force, methinks, ſhould the Wille f 2 
* ying friend be. 
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Now theſe eſpecially I would beſeech, as the 
mi miſter of "Chriſt, and ſuch as, though we are 
reviled-we bleſs, though we are defamed we intreat, 
to ſuffer the word of exhortation, that they would 
not terminate their eyes upon the outward pomp 
and pageantry that attends them, as the OP" 
Jews did upon their rites and ceremonies; 3 but (as 
the wiſer Iſraelites, who eſteemed thoſe glittering 
"formalities as the types and images of heavenly 
things) be quickened by them to the ambition of 
- original honours, and future glory. How much 
were it to be wiſhed, that ſuch perſons eſpecially 
"would be followers of God and goodneſs, ſince 
| whether they will or no, other men wilt be fol- 
8 eur of them. 


It is true, the temptations of gelt perſons are 
wore, and greater than thoſe of inferiors; 5 but 
then their abilities and underſtandings are ordi- 
narily greater too; and if they lye more open to the 
- aſſaults of the devil, they have generally greater 
| ſagacity to foteſee the danger, and more powerful 

affiſtance to go through it. Nor is piety inconſiſ- 
_ tent with greatneſs, any more than it is with policy, 
but i is the beſt foundation and ſecurity both to the 
one and the other. The breeding of Moſes at 
court, without doubt contributed much even to his 
religious performances, at leaſt fo far, as to make 
them more uſeful and exemplary to others: but 
then he was ſincerely virtuous all the while, as well 
whilſt reputed the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter,” as 
when Jethro's ſon-in-law, 


We 


- 
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i 2 Ve find chriſtians in Cæſar's houſhold as ſoon 
4 any where elſe in Rome; and when, chriſtianity 
"had. once gained: Conſtantine, it ſpread . itſelf far- 
ther over the empire in a few years, than before 
it had done in ſome centuries, Since then ſo. much 
1 good or miſchief depends upon illuſtrious examples, 
will it not better become men to draw the multi- 
tude after them to heaven by their piety, than by 
infectious guilts be at the head of a miſerable 
Y SOBER of the damned. 

Tis this piety, a timely and . piety, 
1 1 will perpetuate to men of birth and fortunes, 
their honours, and their eſtates too, as well by 
deriving on them the bleſſing of God, who is the 
true fountain of honour, as by creating an awe 
and reverence for them from all orders of men, 
even to many generations; a reverence which will 
be freſh and laſting, when all the trophies of wit and 
gaiety are laid in the duſt. Tis this piety that will be 
the guide of th e youth, and the comfort of their 
age; ; for length of days are in her right hand, and 
in her left hand riches" and honour. *Fis this, 
and this only, that can make all outward bleſ- 
ſings comfortable, and indeed bleſſings to us, by 
making them the ſteps and means of 8 the 
never Rding honours and incomprehenſible olories 
of that kingdom which is above; where there 
all be no more fin, nor ſickneſs, nor pain, nor 
tears, nor death, but we ſhall reſt from all our 
Lbours, an! our works ſhall follow us. 
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of his infinite mercy bring us, 


Unto which 


Chriſt 


z to whom with the Father and 


Holy Spirit, let us aſcribe all praiſe and ado- 
ration, now and for ever. Amen. 
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QUEEN MARY: 


. LL fleſh is graſs, and all the it 
44 A therefore, is as the flower of the field.” 
4X Someof theſe flowers have more life and 
luſtre than others; they are more beautiful, as well 

das more laſting : yet in the courſe of things, the 
graſs withereth, and the flower fadeth ; and that 
ſometimes ſo quick, and by ſuch an unlooked for 
turn, that in the morning. it groweth up and 
flouriſheth, and in the evening it is cut down and | 


A 2 | withered, 


4 21a nu 
withered.” One froke of a ſcythe cuts 8 
A by handfuls; and then the beſt decked ſpot 
75 Fround, does quickly change its face, and loſe 
| bezuty. We who but the other day ſaw a 
Seat qu ſueen, (I ſay the other day, for ſuch an idea 
muſt live fo long and ſo freſh in our minds, that for 
a great. many years we will ſtill ſay the other day) 
we who ſaw her, like the maſter- piece of nature, 
wrought up by all the poliſhings of art and im- 
i look with ſo freſh a bloom, and ſuch 
uſing, appearances, who carried that air of life 
aud; joy about her, that animated all who faw her, 
and who reckoned their own lives 'both the ſafer 
and happier, becauſe hers was ſo firm, muſt now 
lament that all this is taken from us with one 
fadden and amazing ſtroke. The beſt part of us, 
our hearts and hopes, are ſtruck down with her; 
who was the beſt, God knows, the much beſt part 
us all. We look up to heaven with deep, 
thaveh filent regret, as if we envied her bleſſed- 
neſs : we look down to the earth, like men that 
are finking|thither : we look to the grave, where 


what was mortal is lodged till it becomes immortal, 


ich a ſort of indignation, that it ſhould receive 


und conſume thoſe. ſacred remains for which we 


feel a ſort of ſuperſtition, which though Our rea- 
fon may check, Jai it cannot quite ſilence or 
extinguiſh. 

n Nature, even on very |extifordiancy. occaſions, 
apt to Sire itſelf ſome vent, and to procure to 


KklHf ſome mitigation of its pain. And when it is 
; bai” 4 tos 


| rde dt, Aten MEA) RYq >. AY 
too full for well choſen expreſſions, ox-regular. diſ-.. g 
coutles, the broken and inarticulate language of. 6 
fighs and tears, gives ſome relief: a calm ſucce 0 
thofe ſtorms; they give at leaſt a breathing, 3 an 
foftet* intervals. Here we feel ſuch an oppreſſion, - 
and diſtraction of thought, that they choak 925 1 
inwardly, and break out only in amazement, and 
in a wildneſs of look and behaviour. We feel 0 
great a loſs at preſent, that we need not heighten. 
it by the gloomy proſpect of the fatal. conſequen- 
ces that may follow'it : and yet we cannot help 
ſeeing that, which is but too viſible. We dare 
not pretend to enter into the ſecret of God's coun- 
cils, which are wrapt up from the eyes of mortals : 
yet they have ſuch characters upon them, that from. 
thence we are induced to make ſome conjectutes 
about them; though after all, theſe are but con- 
jectures, and are often ill grounded. But whether 
we look up to God, or to the outward face of 
things, and to thoſe appearances that are but tag 
| obvious, we ſoon find cauſe enough to drive back 
our thoughts to that dark and native horror that „ 
does now haunt and poſſeſs them. Some may pete 
haps make vain complaints againſt God, and ary | N 
to eaſe their own grief, by accuſing his providence; / i 
Hur hearts may carry us to ſay, why was ſo much 
worth laid in one mind, and ſo nobly lodged? Why —_ 
was it juſt ſhewed the world, with advantage 
enough to let all men ſee what, might have been 
expected from it? Why were ſo many great ideas 
and . Celigns formed by ber ? Why was the 
_ p furniſhed 


\ 


- Þ "i Fg om . Memory of 
furniſhed. with, ſuch fail and ſoſtneſs in the ma- 
of them? alen ſad why comes lat 
by. was all rr * ak _ early and 
ſo ſuddenly? S bis bie F107 
His, true, all God's ah are a great depth; 
and we may never preſume to aſk of him a reaſon 
of any of his dealings, which are paſt finding out: 
but here the ſteps of his providence are ſo account- 
able, that we ought not to be long in the dark 
heaven, and was much too good for earth, eſpe- 
cially for ſo corrupt a patt of it as we are. If 
thoſe great bleſſings which heaven held forth to 
us in her, had attained the ends for which they 
were deſigned, we might then have hoped that her 
erown would have been longer delayed; and that 
our happineſs might have been the more laſting. 
The cutting part of our ſorrow is this, that we 
have too good reaſon. to believe that we ae | 
cured this to ourſelves. - 3 
Unleſs, according to the wird fa 1 
ſpreads itſelf amongſt us, we will conclude that 
God has forſaken the earth, and that all things | 
roll, either under the ſullenneſs of fate, or the 
giddineſs of chance; if we believe that providence 
watches over and governs, all that happens here 
below, we muſt then acknowledge, that ſo great 
a change as this has made, could not have come 
upon us, but by a juſt and wiſe direction. There- 
ſore inſtead of thoſe irregular thoughts and expref- 
ſions by. which ſo great a commotion of mind may 
15 Aſcharge 
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diſcharge itſelf, anil inſtead of thoſe wild and des 
"eng apprehenſions, which it may be apt to 
thtow upon us, we ought to reduce ourſelves to 
more order, and to conſider more ſedately, What 3 
we may juſtly fear, * . ve _ OY pro» 
vide againſt it. 058; bus 
If we will examine e 3 have: A: | 
ſovee 2 ſtroke upon us, and what may draw we | 
it yet heavier ones, (but can any be heavier!) 
then if there is yet room for hopes, if our wound 
is not incurable, and if the breach that is made 
upon us is not wide as the ſea, ſo that nothing can 
hinder our being overflown by it, then, I ſay; the 
ſearching into this, is all the reſerve that is left us, 
all that can balance ſo ineſtimable a loſs, or ras ? 
ther — an being ney LI | 
utterly by it. | 


Even in a aper every one is breed OR all | | 
his aſtoniſhment at their common fate, to try b 7 
what ſhift he himſelf may eſcape: for tho? the fi ] 


diſorders of melancholy may make one wiſly rather 
to periſn in ſo terrible a calamity, than to ſurvive 
it, yet after all, nature returns to itſelf, and feels 
| ee PREP to be too deeply wrought in its 1 
ompoſition, to be eaſily ſhaken off. While then 
ſuch * 10a oppreſſes us, and when ſuch fears 
compaſs us round, all that remains to make the one 
lighter, and to diſſipate the other, is for us to lay our 
hands on our mouths, becauſe God has done it: 
but then to lay them on our heart, aud to aſt 


td +2; 7p 
ay 


| 8 —— — what arm] 
| ee ee e RE TEES Kt; ine 
E gaſt foe any aMiQion n ſeem to be, 
have ity bounds. Our religion dimes: 
: it does not impoſe upon us the dry 
allen of "Roics 3 their moſt admired ſayings, 
that fate is inexorable; that it is in vain to be 
troubled at that we cannot help: and the famed 
anſwer of him, who upon the news of —— 
death, ſaid coldly, 1 knew I . hi 


— Tt dee — ontrary 
45 on dhe other —— boiſterous and 
untraQable : while - "Pp _— _—_ eee 
of religion wilt bs — to. 22 
fruitful in the inventions of fury, hecatombs of 
living creatures were thought poor oblations: hu- 
man ſacriſices were offered liberally on thoſe 
occaſions, nor was the greateſt waſte of treaſure, 
with all the profuſion of funeral piles 
fcent buildings, thought a ſuitable addreſſing of 
their dead to the inviſible ſtate, to which they 
went, /unleſs innumerable ghoſts were ſent after 
them as a welcome convoy to follow them thither. 
When the ciyilizing of the world, and the decencies 
finſt of humanity, then of philoſophy, and chieffy 
; — eee came e to ſoften and enlighten - 


N men, 


57 — . W 1 
Ab chalk; ducagidavo/dleninrges: tal eri cee 
the coſtly part was by many kept up with to 
much oſtentation. The corrupters of religion 
bound that” the tenderneſs of affection, wirh chat 

diſintereſſedneſs which it gave, offer to 


were not defective in the art of coltivating ie. 
Opinions were invented, and practices were 
contrived; that drew great wealth into their hands; 
and begat a conſideration for them, which, if 1 
had not been over - done by the managers, and that 
in a manner too coarſe and too ravenous not to be 
found out at laſt, was bringing the whole world 


under their authority. Their title ſeemed ſure; 


and it was to have its chief operation, when both 


thoſe who died, and thoſe who lived, were the leaſt 


able to examine their pretenſions: the fears of the 
one, and the ſorrows of the other, . 
pliant to their conduct, and implicit under it. 

We have a better light, and are governed * 
truer meaſures: we know there is a wiſe provi- 


dence, and a future ſtate; and in thoſe two never- 


failing ſources of quiet and ſubmiſſion, we give 
— juſt abatements. But ſince all the 
ſteps of providence, though juſt and wiſe in them 
— have not the ſame face to us, ſome of them 
2 as bright as others are dark; we ought not 
to look on providence as rigid fate; but as the 
ſteady conduct of a mind that is infinitely wiſe: 


we ought therefore to go as far as reaſonably we 


2 nee is the language of chat pro- 
| 2 * * vidence 


them a harveſt that might be fruitful; and ey 


%% 
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rafiance'to bs9 and uhat the defgns of it upon us 
ap — Hs ent O: zuorigb er yam Nod 
das well as the uſefulleſt exerciſes of 
to ſum all that was excellent and 
2 vditablecin the perſon whoſe loſs we lament ; to 
it altogether ; to obſerve how amiable; it was, 
tarhat an in e it had, and in what effects it 
nppeared. This if it eſts in 9 
on of one, that may be ſafely apeniſcd;/ 4 
»Mattery or intereſt cannot be. thought to have any 
Wa e in the ĩncenſe, that is then given, it is at 
Jeaſt a juſtice to the memory of à perſon that 
;Bnferved- it, and an honiage to virtue itſelf. It 
will probably go deeper, and have its beſt effect 
upon us: it will engage us to love thbſe virtues in 
ourelsess which we admire in others, and will 
roach: us, if we commend that in another, 
ich we take no care to imitate ourſelves. Pro- 
bably this will not evaporate quite into diſcourſe, 
or wear off with time: ſomewhat will Kick,” and 


e Now to. love. ind; — them... A w. 
pattern cannot be much looked at wi i 
ting ſome: diſpoſition to copy after it, and to im- 
b A great luſtre, though it may ſometimes 
(dazzle; yet it enlightens, as well as it ſtrikes. 
„These who are perhaps tied too cloſely by ſon 
fatal engagements to practices that they cannot re- 
leon ſorſaking, yet have that ſecret! veneration | 
er true virtue, 2 for the ſublime of it, 


| 23 and 
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"they map bedefrou to ee fuc 8 
; at pretent; and be per- 
ahapb ef forme more uſe to them in other periods 
Nd n 
— may e che breſent age, it 
in have ſome on thoſe that ate to come: it Will 


| to ſucceeding princes. And all perſoms, 
bow bad ſoever hey may be themſelves, have too 
ſenſible a ſhare in not to wiſh — 
their princes were truly atv üroieally bt 


A picture of her, that may have ſome lf nie, 


-\is/that which all ſeemed to deſire. Where there 
- were ſo many peculiar features, and yet ſo much 
over them all, it ſeems as Warlly 


imer 
- poſſible —— 3 


——— ah, it Is the ; but 
is abatement muſt be expected, chat it has 


ene une Ber? i Hob! 'not ber air, mog it 


mi have her features. The coldurs may ſeen to 
fix, When we —— ow the origin: 
"60642" n: 1. een 


e rinres — — it is he Weger if 
they give the world à ſurpriſe that is as great us it 
dis agrerable. When we look chrough paſt ages, 
e eee a the 


B 2 | of 


be #'tively part of our hiſtory, and ſet a noble 


different dlimates' and corners 


„ Ar ENSav' onthe eme of 
of the world, we find little —— 
without ſome great diminution accompanying it. 
WMWe accuſtom ourſelves by ſtudy and obſervation 
not to be flattered with the hopes of ſeeing ideas of 
- perfection on the throne. It ſeems a preſumption 
40 fancy, that our own times ſhould have a privi- 
lege that former ages could not boaſts” We find 
that even David, and Solomon much more, had 
——— equal to their virtues. Few of 

| rs arrived at their degree of per- 
— — they might have all their allay. 
Bezekiah and Joſiah are the leaſt exceptional: yet 
ſome leſſer; ſlips: occur even in their hiſtory. Con- 
ſtantine and Theodoſius were td of the greateſt 
pbleſſings of the chriſtian church; yet we dare not 
propoſe them as patterns in every thing. Clovis 
and Charles the great make a mighty figure in 
hiſtory 3} becauſe the world is diſpoſed: to re- 
member what was good in them, and to forget 
the reſt. A full picture of theſe would have one 
_ «Aide: fo bright, with another ſo ſpotted, that the 
whole would lock but odly. If the good and bad 
that was in moſt princes, whoſe names ſound the 
+ eſt,” were ſet againſt one another, as eritically as 
Suetonius has repreſented the Roman emperors, 
the world would perhaps retract much of the ad- 
miration that ĩt has paid them; and might be for 
ſotne time in ſuſpence, which ſide of the nee 
was ſuperior, and did preponderate the other. 
Female government has had its peculiar ble 
en e fewer Nn to compenſate for the 
WM faultineſs 
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ſaultineſs of others. - The fierceneſs of Semiramis's 
charafter does leſſen her greatneſs, and the luxu- 
ries of Cleopatra does more than balance her 
beauties. The cruelties of Irene were ſuch, that 
von her zeal for images could not cover them, in 
che: thickeſt miſt of ſuperſtition, Mathildis and the 
Joans of Naples, are too black to be well thought 
ay for-all the flatteries of popes: and pope Gre- 
gory's raptures upon Brunichild have leſſened him, 
Ache than changed her character. It is true, 
Pulcheria has a fairer grace, yet ſome ſuſpicions 
have a little eclipſed her; and her reign was but of 

à few days continuance, till. ſhe choſe a huſband, 
"who Was made emperor by the right of marrying 
her. Amalazuntha has a nobler character, it is 
indeed given her by Caſſiodore, that had been her 
chief miniſter; but he was the wiſeſt and beſt of 
men in the age: her fate was diſmal, and others 
have caſt black imputations on her; but if that 
wiſe ſenator is to be believed, ſhe was one of the 
beſt and greateſt, though the moſt unfortunate of 
women. Female government has ſeldom looked 
d great, as it did in Iſabel of Caſtile. But if ſne 
was a good queen, ſhe was but an indifferent wife; 
| and yall the. honour ſhe did her ſex, Was 'thrown- 
down in her daughter, ho was likewiſe a ſove- 
beigen; whoſe: violent affections to her huſband, 
as as troubleſome while he lived, as extrayagant 
after his death; ſhe keeping the dead body Kill in 
view, and making it travel about with her in her 
ae which ſhe made only in che night; ne- 
B 3 glecting 
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mY as 24 mn 
Sielzing govetninent, ant finking into à fecblenefz, 
w dba ber become at laſt utterly"incapable'of 
even the ſhadow of it, which was all that had re- 
mth in her for many ye 
11 Fre of Navarte had had hos her, he 
a a . $928 ever 
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true n Wee the bf eRoh ; de boch 
received it, and brought her ſupjects to it. She 
not only reformed her court, but her whole p princi- 
pality, to ſuch a'degree, that the golden age ſeemed” 
to have returned under her; or rather, chrilttant) | 
appeared fs with the") hurt) and luſtre of its firſt 
Nor” is there one fingle abatement 
je: only her principality” was narrow; 
her dominion \ was ſo little extended, chat tough | 
ſhe had the rank and dignity of a queen, yet it it 
| Jookedliker 4 ſhadow, than the realltyof ſovereignty;, 5 
or rather it was ſovereighty in minatute, though 
the colours were N it was of t the ſmalleſt, 
U Two Marys i in this iſland ſhewed à greatnefs of 
genius that has s ſeldom appeared to the world. 
But che füpetſtition and cruelty of the one, an 
conduct and misfortunes of the other, ha 6 
Jefſen them, that the ſex had been much fink by 
their means; if it had not been at the ſame time as 
powerfully ſupported by the happieſt and moſt 
renownet of all ſovereign queens ; T know T need 


not name her. „11181810 8 Ni 08012 bar emo 
n i199; 30 $8978 ieee ein eus Mi The 


1 he late Queen MARE: . 15. 
The great figure ſhe, made bath at home ang. 
age, her wiſe conduct and able miniſtey Wege 

„ che, that, the nations flouriſhing in trade, and ee 
tending itſelf in ee the eneraſe 8 Art, 
wealth, and the ſtrength of our flests, OWE. 13 5 

3 5 to. her auſpicious reign... The great; 

tranſactions then abroad i in the world, took their 0 

turn from the direction and the ſupport that ſhe gavr A 

them. But that which is aboye all, and for which. 51 

we owe her memory the profoundeſt acknowledg- 

ments, it was by her means that the true religion. 
received its eſtabliſhment among us. She. delivered. 
us from a foreign yoke, ſhe freed us from idolatry. 
and ſuperſtition, and ſettled, us upon a conſtitution. 
that has been ever ſince the trueſt honour, as well 

as, the . greateſt ſupport of the reformation. , 80 

much. we owe to the aſhes of that great queen, 

that her memory is {till freſh, and ſacred among us: 
ter times are eſteemed the Randard of our happineſs, | 
and her name ftill carries a delightful ſound to every 

Engliſh ear. If there were any defects or diſorders. 

in that time, we ought to think mildly. of _ 

and to cenſure, them gently, In her we muſt own 
that female government ſeemed to have ſhined, wich! 
the faireſt glory: we are ſure that hiſtory can e 
nothing . e aud 

But the lateſt i is commonly. the freſhelt ; in out 
choughts; 5 and what luſtre ſoever authority in that 

ſex may have caſt about it in the laſt age, it has 

come under a cloud in the preſent. A queen has, 
owe” in our own times, whoſe great deſcent gave 

B 4 | her 
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15 A Reg ar on ibe Memory of 
4 uſt title to the higheſt gratitude, and whoſe 
„Wind, ſeemed born with a ſublimity made for empire, 
dat for ſome. time, like the northern ſtar, attract- 
ell thee all the world to her. — — 


dened her throne and ſubjects, and choſe rather to 
wander ingloriouſly, than to maintain Shes poſt, and 


.cxert her ſuperiority of genius in governing well 
"at home, and giving law to thoſe about her. This 
had made the diſpoſition to Salick laws become 
more univerſal. We have ſeen that which has not 
"only taken off the cloud, which ſhe had caft on 
her ſex, but has raiſed it far beyond the precedents 
_or patterns of former times. In her, that name, 
F which all generations ſhall call bleſſed, has reco- 
I vered the amiable ſound, that it ought ever to 
bave. We heard it, not without ſome harſhneſs, 
When we remembered ſome who had carried it: 
nothing can add to the glorious beginning of that 
name vet our Mary: has hoo it to . firſt 
ſweetneſs. 2 
We ſeek in vain for a pattern to reſemble her: 
Her grandmother of Navarre, is the likeſt thing 
e find to her. But we do not leſſen that queen's 
glory, when we ſay that this deſcendant of hers had 
n auguſter appearance and a more exalted throne. 
She had a higher ſphere, and ſo we may conclude 
The was the ſuperior intelligence. She was all that 
the other queen had been, even whilſt ſhe was in 
bar princelyiſtate. The world has feaſon to be- 


ert avery- ing would have beer the fame 


im the other, if ſhe had been advanced to an im- 
ait | perial 


* ebe kite" Daten MARY: N 


Jane was ſeen in this branch, that a 15 her - 
—— her worth grew with her advancement. She 
was not only better known in it, — * 
_,cenſtant progreſs i in her an wy bee 
al hen fortune: 0 0 N 
Vet after all, this cannot fo opal be called a 
_ ſomuale: government; though ſovereignty was in 
her, it was alſo in another; her adminiſtration 
ſupplied the others abſence. Monarchy here ſeem- 
ed to have loſt its very effence ; it being a govern- 
ment by one. But as the adminiſtration was only 
in one at a time, ſo they were more one, than | | 
either eſpouſals or a joint tenure of the throne 
could make them ; there was an union of their 
thoughts,” as well as of their perſons ; and a con- 
curring in the fame deſigns, as well as in the fame 
intereſts. Both ſeemed to have one ſoul; they 
looked like the different faculties of the ſame ind. 
Each of them having peculiar talents, they divid- 
etl between them the different parts of govern- 
ment, as if they had been ſeveral brovinces: while 
he went abroad with the ſword in his hand, ſhe 
ſtaid at home with the ſcepter in hers: he went as the 
arbiter of Europe, to force a juſt, as well as a general 
peace; ſhe ſtaid to maintain peace and to do juſtice 
at home. He was to conquer enemies, and the 
was to gain friends. He as the guardian of Chriſ- 
tendom, was to diffuſe himſelf to all, white ine 
contracted. her eare chiefly to the concerns of reli- 
gion and virtue. While he had more buſineſs, and 
4 ſhe 


0 
j 


— — — 
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expoſed. him to all the flatteries by which thoſe | 


— all this 6 hy xg ang 
ſontire an union, that it was not poſſible to know. 
howomurh. Was, proper to any one; or if ever Wer, 
diſfsted in, a thought; from one another: but the 
living are not now to be ſpoke of; our thoughts | 
muſt run holly where our — carry us. 
While we. ſeek. for reſemblance in her, in hd 
hiſtory we find her ſo like Joſiah, that their being 
of the ſame dignity, may excuſe the parallel, thou 
the ſex is different. He came, after a long and 
deep: corruption; a reign that had fo 85 viti-⸗ 
ated:the. nation, that neither the judgments of God 
that fell on Manaſſes, nor his own ſincere, though 


alk; repentance, was able to rec the diſorders of 


| 8 flate, that its, recovery 3 almoſt ? 


deſperate. Joſiah was under much diſadvantage. 
in his firſt education: his being a king ſo young, 


about bim might hope to inſinuate themſelves into 
hig favour; but his happy temper was above it. 
While; be. was but growing out of childhood, in 
the. cighth year of his reign, and the ſixteenth year of 

hig age, he began to ſeck after God: he continued 


fou years. in this pious courſe of life, before he ſet 


abgut che reforming, of the people, that his own 

good example might have ſuch influence, and give 

hr Ry as. might balance the flow- 
| ping it. el 


When he ict about its. it 


F * 7- 2 to purge the land from 
. - Holy s | 
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ity 4 and of other fix” to ſet forward the res 
paiting* the temple, All was not finiſhed befbre 
the Eichteenth year of his reign; ſo hard it 10 
retover à degenerated" nation. As they were ſearhE n 
ing the temple; the book of the la (by which > 
möſt do underſtand the original itſelf) was found, iu 
the dreadful” threatnings in it ſtruck Joſiah with! \ 
a juſt horror. He ſent to Huldah, a famed. 43 
propheteſs, to ſee what comfort ſhe could give 
him; ſhe anſwered, that the decree was fixed 
and irreverſible; but he ſhould die in peace, an 
not ſce thoſe fatal days. This was ſome mitigationr 
to his grief. He tried all he could to reform His 
people, but "Without ſuccefs; they were weary of ' 
him and of his virtue, and were longing for aun 
opportunity to return again to their idolatry. S0 
inveterate Was the corruption, that all the exactieſs 
of Joffah's care, as well s che ſtrictneſs of tie ex- 
ample that he ſet” his own ſons, could not keep 
them from tlie ſpreading contagion, it was ſo catch- 
ing. This was the laſt eſſay of mercy upon that 
people; in the beſt of all their kings. He was 
fatally engaged in an unequal war, and was kilfed 
in the day of battle. His death, upon bis own 
ſingle account, would have giyen the Jews but too 
juft'a cauſe of a bitter mourning for him; but the 
miſeties that did immediately follow his death, made * 
it to be fo long remembered, chat in a book writ” 
about a hundred years” after, it is ſaid,” that they 
continued their mourning for him to that ddy. It 
was no wonder that" it was remenrbered by chem 


1 Be on the Memory- * 
Virh (6/(dlenin and laſting a ſorrow. A ſucceſfon 
8 aiities came ſo thick after it, that there was 
carte à lucid interval between them; captivity 
Lame after captivity ; and what by war, what by 
Kihine} and what by deſertion, in the courſe of 
fur and twenty years after his death, their nation 
became an aſtoniſhment, acurſe, and a bye word, to 
all nations. Jeruſalem was laid in heaps, their 
teniple was raſed down to the ground, and Zion 
became a ploughed field. And if the ſecond and 
nal deſtruction of that city and nation had not 
been ſo fignal, and fo particularly related by one 
WhO was an eye witneſs of it, that it wore out the 
"xemembrance of all that had happened in former 
"times, this would have paſt for one of he RENEE 
aid the moſt amazing ſcenes in hiſtory. 
That pathetical lamentation which e writ 
_ upon it, has ſtrains in it ſo tender and ſo moving, 
mat no man who has not hardened himſelf againſt 
tlie compaſſions of human nature, can read them 
Without a ſenſible emotion, though they relate to 
tranſactions that happened many ages ago; ſuch 
lively poem as that i 10 ae A ever age freſh, 
and ſeem pieſent. 990 121: 
Iwill make no ande on any Bigg: 14 this 
__ ®iftorical deduction. It leads one ſo naturally to 
upplication, that there is no need of offering any. 
Hete one may go rather too faſt, than too ſlow, 
uiid ſtreteh the matter further than it will bear. 
Phe whole of it, without any ſtraining, lets us 
"es; that in the worſt Kate under which a nation 
5x19 can 
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3 a full ſtop to thoſe 
Jjudgments that are reſerved. for them; even when 
they ſeemed to be juſt breaking out upon them 
and that the removal of ſuch princes, is like the 
letting looſe that hand of juſtice which was reſtrain- 
ed by their interceſſions. But ſince there is an uni- 
formity in the methods of providence, and that 
46. which has been, is that which ſhall be, then 
ſuch an amazing miſery as accompanied the utter 
ruin of the Jewiſh nation, ought to make deep 
impreſſions on all others, and to give theſe words 
of the prophet a formidable ſound ; the righteous 
ec periſh, and the merciful perſons are taken away 
c from the evil to come; which will come the 
quicker, as well as the more certainly, for their be- 
ing taken away: and that will be yet the nearer, 
if while ſuch an appearance of things is in view, no 
nnn it, nor lays it to heart. 
Here I return to my ſubject, from which all that 
5 been now ſaid, is not ſo much a digreſſion as 
it may appear to be to vulgar readers: a ſubject it 
is, where the common cenſures of diſcourſes of 
this kind are not to be much apprehended. On 
other occaſions of this nature, a few virtues muſt 
de raiſed; to make the moſt of them that may be; 
and ſome few accidents muſt be ſet. out with due 
advantages. For the ſake of theſe, a great deal 
muſt be forgiven, and the reſt is to be ſhaded or 
ſhewed as at a diſtance and in perſpective. Man- 
kind is ſo little diſpoſed to believe much good of 
4 VG becauſe moſt men know ſo much ill by them- 
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ſelves, 
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anuch.;budied,.. the. wit est in l — — 
ethireifeſd han might hau -folowed, if the recital 
"mill dealways che beſt coceiveds non malt bn much 
the ſaid. hew.true or juſt ſeev er. Tes ane 
eiche preſent age, may be eaſily brought to believe 
b dung Mac enn be ſaid upon this ſubject, be- 
atteſtations of it came ſo thick from all 
le is now to be 
offered. the world, and to be conveyed down to 
poſterity, muſt be ſo managed, that it may not 


ave it to high. Theliving 
itgeſſes, to whom we may now appeal, will ſoon 
_—_ the ſtage ; the ſilent groans as well as the 
onder eries that are now ſounding in all our ſtreets 
rand in every corner, will ſoon be drowned. and 
-huſhed.in ſilence: and then that which: will he now 
Kenſured, as 2: narrow and ſcanty commendation, 
far; below. the ſubject, and unworthy of it, will ap- 
+ pear;to ſucceeding ages to be a ſtrain chore human 
nature; it will paſs for the picture of an ima 
Sinary perfection, chat ſcems rather to: det, borth 
. 4 nature mon ene 
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Yived- in the ſhade, known only to- a few and 
in à narrow neighbourhood. But a man may 
(take à freer range when he undertakes to deſeribe 
zone that was always in view, that was under a 
conſtant obſervation; and where a high elevation 
did put even that, which humility might endeavour 
to recover, in a true light, The bright as well as 
the dark ſides of ſuch perſons muſt be found out. 
Management may ſerve a turn, and go on for a time 
with ſecreſy and ſucceſs ; but the continued and 
uninterrupted thread of life, led with ſo uniform 
an Mactneſs, that cenfure itſelf could never find 
matter to fix on, even ſo long as to keep a doubt- 
ful thought in ſuſpence, is that which one may ven- 
ture on, without the danger of over-doing itz he 
muſt rather deſpair to do it juſt ie. 
en Where the matter riſes with ſo co 
fulneſs, a nice choiee muſt be made; much muſt 
eat deal muſt be only mentioned, 
rather glanced at than enlarged on. The World is 
now ſo far beforehand in every thing that ean be 
ſaid, that we muſt own fame has here changed her 


LY 


character, and has given ſueh true and fall-repre- 


. ſentations, that there is little left to be done; dut 
put things that are generally known, and univer- 
ally tallced of, in a little nee tell chetg us 
- natively as ſhe did them. 51e 


Here ariſes an unexampled piece s cherche, 
which may be well begun wick; for Lam afraid it 


"won began and will end with her. In moſt per- 


id ſons, 


us a fruſt- 
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in being commended, will at ſome time or other 
new itfelf more or leſs. Here we may appenl to 


* 
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ſons, even thoſe of the trueſt merit, a ſtudied ma- 
nagement will ſometimes appear with a litle too 
much varniſh, like a nocturnal piece, that 


light gaſt through even the moſt ſhaded parts; ſome 
diſpoſition to ſet ones ſelf out, and ſome ſatisfaction _ 
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great multitudes, to all who had the honour to ap- 


.Proach. her, and particularly to thaſe who were 


acknowledgments were made, or decent things 
were ſaid upon occaſions that did well deſerve them, 
(God knows how frequent theſe. were l) theſe 
ſeemed ſcarce to be heard; they were ſo little de- 


ſired that they were preſently paſt over, without 


ſo much as an anſwer that might ſeem to entertain 


the diſcourſe, even when it checked it. She went 
off from it to other une as one that could not 
bear it. 


. -admitted to the greateſt nearneſs, and the moſt 
conſtant attendance, if at any one time, any thing 
of this fort did ever diſcover iiſelt. When due 
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principle that can be in ſovereigns ; which ſets 


even the philoſophers acknowledged was the laſt thing 
- . that a wiſe man put off, ſeemed to be ſomewhat a- 
boye human nature, and nearly reſembling that ſtate 
_ of abſolute perfection, to which ſhe has now attained. 
The deſire of true glory is thought to be the nobleſt 


them on, with the moſt conſtant. zeal, to procure 
the good of mankind. Many have thought that a 
- . purſuit of the one, could not be duly, 
; animated 


| eds and maintained without the oth her. I It 
as a part of the felicity of our times, that we Have 
ſeen the moſt active zeal for the public, and a Colle 
ſtant delight in doing good, joined with ſuch, un 
affected humility, ſo regardleſs of applauſe or praiſe, 5 
that the moſt critical obſervors could never fee rea- 
ſon to think, that the ſecret flatteries of vanity or ſelf- 
love did work inwardly, or had any power over her. 
An open and native ſincerity, which appeared 1 in 
genuine characters, in a free and unreſtrained man 


ner, did eaſily perſuade thoſe who faw it, that «it 
was of a piece. A conſtant uniform behaviour, 


when that which is within does not agree with the 
appearances, ſeems to be a ſtrain above our pitch. 
Nor could any perſon find any other reaſon to ſup- 
poſe that it was otherwiſe in this inſtance, but from. 
theſecret ſenſe that every man has of ſome latent 


corruption, and the ſtolen inſinuations of pride i 


that he feels within himſelf, which may make him 
conclude; that the whole race of mankind is ſo 
| tainted, that nothing can be entirely freed from 
thoſe infirmities which do ſo naturally beſet us. 
But ſuch perſons ought to make another reflection, 
that daily obſervation ſhews to be true; that no 
man lives under ſo exact a guard, and ſuch a con- 
ſtant preſence of mind, but that all thoſe hidden 
_ diſpoſitions which lurk within him, will ſhoot out 
ſometimes, and ſhew themſelves on great occaſions, 
or ſudden accidents. Nature will break through | 
all rules, when it is much excited, or taken at 
unawares. Therefore it is much mote teaſonable, 
* C = 
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Wen it is. more 8 think that there 
are no ſecret inclinations, which lie ſo quiet that 
they do never diſcover themſelves in a courſe of ma- 
n years, and af unlooked for accidents, than to 
imagine that they are ſo covered and managed, as ta. 
be-chained up in perpetual reſtraint. | There is an 
air in what is genuine that is ſoon ſeen, (I had 
almoſt ſaid felt.) It looks noble, without ſtrains 
or art ; it pleaſes as well as perſuades, with a force 
chat is irreſiſtible; and how ſilent ſoever i it may be, 
it looks like the univerſal character : it is a lan- 
guage which nature makes all men underſtand, 
how few ſoever they are that ſeek it: this was ſo 
peculiar to her, and fo n (fax it de- 
ſerued well to be begun. with. 
In moſt of thoſe perſons who have been the 
enminenteſt for their piety and virtue, their thoughts 
haye riſen too high for human nature: their no- 
tions have become too fierce, and their tempers 
too fulen and untractable; they have conſidered 
only what was good and deſirable in itſelf, without 
regarding what the world could bear. They have 
not ſoſtened themſelves enough into that agree · 
ableneſs of temper, that might give ſuch an 
amiable proſpect of virtue, as ſhould encourage 
the world to love and imitate it. Their medita- 
tions have ſoured them too much; and, by an 
obſtinate perſuing their own. ideas, without accom- 
modating themſelves enough to the frailties of 
others, they have given advantage to thoſe who 
have ſtudied to load them with prejudices : their 
deſigns 
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deſgne Hive” müſcarried, and they themſelves have 
become moroſe and melancholy; deſparing of _ 
any thing, becauſe they could not hope to do every 
thing. Cato's error has run through the beſt ſort of 
men that Have ever lived: of projecting a common 
wealth like Plato's, when the Romans were rut 
to dreg. Children muſt be gained even by flat- 
tering their weakneſſes, and by the ſoftneſs of 
kindneſs and good humour. The Owe ſtate of 
| rather than a ripeneſs. It muſt be conſtſſed, ie. 
few of thoſe who in all other reſpects ſeem to have 
been born for the good of mankind, have been able 
to give their notions that turn, to. ſet them off with 
that air, and to recommend them with that addreſs, 
which we of late admired ſo much. A charming 
behaviour, a genuine ſweetneſs, and the ſprightli- 
neſs, as well as the freedom of good humour, had 
ſoftened all thoſe frightful apprehenſions that rhe 
World is too willing to entertain of the ſeverities , 
of virtue, and of the ſtrictneſs of true religion. 
Leſſer matters were not much ſtood on: an eaſy 
compliance! in ſome of theſe, how little ſoever the7 


/ were liked, on their own account, was intended tb ; 


5 give her advantages, in order to the compaſſing of 
greater things, While a freſh and graceful air, 
- More turned to ſeriouſneſs, but always ſerene, that 
det” on her looks, diſcovered both the perfect 
calm that was within, and ſhewed the force as 
well as" dhe amiableneſs of thoſe principles Which 
8 8 4 S werd 
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* b the ſprings of ſo chearful ; a temper, and fo 
1 a deportment. 

. The : freedom, of chearfulneſs i is — naw under 
- 5 8 command; it will make eſcapes from rules, 

apt to go too far, and to forget all meaſures 

F " bounds : : it is ſeldom kept under a perpetual 
guard. The openneſs of her behaviour was ſub- 
jet to univerſal obſervation ; but it was under that 
regularity of conduct, that thoſe who knew her 
beſt and ſaw her ofteneſt, could never diſcover her 
| thoughts or her intentions further, than as ſhe her- 
ſelf had a mind to let them be known. No half 
Word, or change of look, no forgetfulneſs, or run 
of diſcourſe, did ever draw any thing from her, 
further, or ſooner, than as ſhe deſigned it. This 
was managed i in ſo peculiar a way, that no diſtruſt 
Was ſhewed in it, nor diſtaſte given by it. It ap- 
| peared to be no other, than that due reſeryedneſs 
which became her elevation; and ſuited thoſe 
affairs that were to paſs through her hands. When 
the ſaw cauſe for it, ſhe had the trueſt methods to 
oblige others to uſe all due freedom with herſelf; 
while yet-; ſhe kept them at a fit diſtance from her 
own thoughts. 1 

8 She would never take any E from thoſe 
arts, that are become ſo common to great poſts, 
that ſome perhaps fancy them neceſlary : ſhe did not 
cover her purpoſes by doubtful expreſſions, or ſuch 
general words, as taken ſtrictiy do ſignify little, 
but in common uſe are underſtood to import a 


. deal: more, As ſhe would net. deceive others, 
| o 
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them an occaſion to deceive Henle e And 
55 when The did not intend" to promiſe, ſhe took. care 
"to explain her meaning fo critically, that it might 
f de underſtood that no conſtruction of a promiſe. Was 
to be made from general words of favour. In a 
eourſe of ſeveral years, and of many turns, when 
gteat occaſion was given for more artificial me- 
thods, and when, according to the maxims of the 
world, great uſe might have been made of them ; : 
yet ſhe maintained her fincerity fo intitely, to the 
honour of truth, be it ſaid, as well as to hers, 
that ſhe never. once needed explanations to juſtify 
either her words or actions. Integrity e 
ber, as well as ſhe preſerved it. 
Such eminent, I am ſorry to ſay, ſuch. EY 
perfeQtions, had they appeared in one of the meaneſt 
capacity, and of the loweſt degree of i improvement, 
yet. muſt haye challenged great veneration. Com- 
mon obferyation makes it but too apparent, that 
_ thoſe of the higheſt form, that have an exaltation 
in them, which makes them like another rank of 
mortals, that have à true flight of thought, a 
85 compaſs of knowledge, a "ability and equa- 
ſs of temper, with a deep and correct judg- 
ment, who have cultivated the advantages of nature, 
by ſearching and laborious acquiſitions ; ; ſuch per- 
ſons, I ſay, do fwell too much upon the preference 
that | is due to them; and ſoil thoſe ſhining diſtine- 
tions that were born with them, by mixtures that 
weed not now be TENT on. Aſubjet compoſed : 
| 3 * 
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11 perfection, ought not to be digreſſed 
from, to ſet out the diſorders that appear but too 
frequently in the ſublimeſt, pieces of | mankind. 
Theſe are ſo unacceptable, while virtue has ſo be- 
nign an aſpect, that eminent degrees of it, though 
joined with a lower proportion of that which ſeems 
to have more luſtre, is much more valuable, than 
all that can be called great in human nature, is 
without Wo >. 
But if both theſe ſhould happen to-meet 1 
ad that in as high a degree as our mortal ſtate. is 
capable of, then we muſt acknowledge, that this 
is all that we can expect from our nature, under 
its preſent depreſſion. So few inſtances of ſuch a 
mixture have appeared to us, that we muſt confeſs, 
it is much more than we ought to look for. The 
| Hiſtory of princes that have lived at a great diſtance 
from us, is ſeldom believed to be ſo exact, eſpecially 
in the commendatory part, that we rely much 
upon it. Xenophon has made Cyrus appear to be 
2 prince, ſo much perfecter than the world is diſ- 
poſed to believe, that the picture he gives of him 
paſſes rather for a piece of invention, than of hiſ- 
."torys When the world ſhall - have lived beyond 
the fame of tradition and report, a minute hiſtory 
of his life, if exactly writ, may probably have 
the ſame fate: it will look too great to be credible. 
What is good, as well as what is great in human 
nature, were here ſo equally mixed, and both 
- thined' ſo bright in her, that though one of theſe 
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| dv/ways the better part, het it is hard: te tell, in 
whether of the two ſhe was the more eminent. 
Iwill ſay little either of her rank, or of her 
perſon : the dignity of the one, and the majeſty as 
the other, were born with her. Her ſphere; was 
great, and ſhe was furniſhed with advantages pro- 
portioned to it. She maintained her authority with 
fo becoming a grace; and inſpired ſo particular a 
reſpect, that in this regard only, ſhe was abſo- 
lute and deſpotical, and could not be reſiſted. The 
port of royalty, and the humility of. chriftianity 
did ſo happily concuc in her, that how different 
ſoever their characters may ſeem to be, . gare 
2 mutual luſtre to each other. 
dhe maintained that reſpect that n to her 
ay without any. of thoſe diminutions, that though 
generally ſpeaking, they do not much miſbecome 
it, yet do ſeem. a little to leſſen it. She would 
"never affect to be above it in common and meaner 
5 things: : the had a courage that was reſolute and 
firm, mixed with a mildneſs that was ſoft and 
gentle; ſhe had in her all the graces of her own 
ſex, and all the greatneſs of ours. If ſhe did not 
affect to be a Zenobia or a Boadicia, it was not 
bdecauſe ſhe wanted their conrage, but becauſe 
"the underſtood the decencies of her ſex better than 
they did. The character of a Jean of Navarre, 
or of our celebrated Elizabeth, was much more 
valuable in her eſteem, than that of a Semiramis, 
or of a Thomiris. A deſire of power, or an eager- 
3 5 of empire, were things ſo far below her, 
C4 | though 
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though they generally paſa for PUR? gualities, 
that perhaps the world never yet ſaw ſo great a 
capacity for government, joined with ſo little appe- 
_ tite to it; ſo unwillingly . aſſumed, nder. 
managed, and ſo chearfully laid down 
- The clearneſs of her apprehenſion, he; bes: 
3 her mind, the exactneſs of her memory, the 
ſolidity of her judgment, the correctneſs of her 
expreſſions, had ſuch particular diſtinctions in them, 
that great enlargements might be made on every 
one of theſe, if a cloud. of witneſſes did not make 
; them leſs neceſſary. None took things ſooner, or 
retained them longer : none judged truer, or ſpoke 
more exactly. She writ clear and ſhort, with a 
true beauty and force of ſtile. She diſcovered a 
ſuperiority of genius, even in the moſt trifling 
matters, 'which were conſidered by her only as 
| amuſements, and. ſo gave no occaſion for deep 
reflections. A happineſs of imagination, and a 
livelineſs of expreſſion, appeared upon the com- 
moneſt ſubjects; on the ſudden, and in greateſt 
variety of accidents, ſhe was quick but not haſty: 
and even without the advantages that her condition 
gave her, ſhe had an exaltation of mind, chat ſub- 
. as well as charmed all that came near ber. 
A quickneſs of thought is often ſuperficial; 

catches eaſily, and ſparkles with ſome luſtre; 45 
it laſts not long, nor does it go deep: a bright 
vivacity was here joined with ſearching diligence. 
Her age and her rank had denied her opportuni- 
Mr for much Mod; ; pee the A far that way, 
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and had read che beſt book in the three languages, 8 
that were almoſt equally familiar to her. She gabe . 
ie moſt of her houts to the ſtudy of the ſcriptures, 
and of books relating to them. It were caly to 
2 amazing inſtances of her underſtanding + : 
matters of divinity. She had fo well conſidered. 
out diſputes with the church of Rome, that ſhe 
was capable of managing debates in them, with : 
equal degrees of addreſs and judgment: : nor Was 
ſhe unacquainted with thoſe unhappy queſtions 
that have diſtracted us; and had ſuch juſt, as well 
as large notions about them, that they would have 
ſoon laid our animoſities, and have compoſed our _ 
differences, if there bad been temper enough, on 
all ſides, to have hearkened to them. 

She had a generous and a ſublime idea of de 
chriſtian religion, and a particular affection to the 
church of England: but an affection that was 
neither blind nor partial. She ſaw what finiſhings 
we ſtill wanted; and had dedicated her thoughts 
and endeavours to the conſidering of the beſt 
means that might both compleat and eſtabliſn us. 
She intended to do all that was poſſible, in order 
to the raiſing a higher ſpirit of true devotion among 
us, to engage thoſe of our profeſſion to a greater 
application to their functions; and to diſpoſe us all. 
to a better underſtanding among ourſelves ; that we 
_ mighty with united endeavours ſet ourſelves to beat 
down e and TI She read and medi- * 
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. "of Welt eaters; that when The mer with 
| Hints, either in books or ſermons, that related to 
vther ſubjefts with which ſhe was not acquainted, 
the loſt none of them: if they ſeemed to be of 
Importance, ſhe called for explanations of them, 
from thoſe whom ſhe ſuffered to entertain her upon 
ſuch ſubjects. She propoſed them often with a 
Preface, confeſſing her own ignorance ; and when 
the had ſtated ſome difficulties to them very clearly, 
The would conclude with words that carried in 
them an air of modeſty, that ſhined then moſt 
particularly, when ſhe ſeemed to defire an increaſe 
of knowledge, She would ſay, < ſhe did not 
1 know if there was any difficulty in ſuch things 
- or not; or, if ſhe apprehended or expredied it 
< right ; or, if it was only her ignorance.” When 
any new thing was laid before her, ſhe ſeemed glad 
to have an occaſion to own, that ſhe knew nothing 
'of that before; but then ſhe would have it to be 
fully explained to her, till ſhe found ſhe did tho- 
roughly apprehend it. All theſe intimations were 
1⁰ carefully laid up by her, that ſhe ſeemed ſcarce 
capable of forgetting them. After ſeveral years ot 
| interval, ſhe returned in diſcourſe to ſome ſubjects, 
"that had been formerly opened to her, with a freſh- 
"nels. of apprehenſion about them, as if the firſt 
= diſcourſe had never been interrupted. She knew 
"Done. of the learned languages, yet when ſome 
_pallages of — were explained to her, by the 
| | genius 
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retained them very carefully, even though ſhe un- 
derſtood not the foundation of them. She loved 
ſincerity i in every thing, to ſuch a deg; ee, that ſhe 
deſired to underſtand. the weak ſide as well as. the 
ſtrong one of all parties and doctrines. She loved 
a diſtinct knowledge of. every thing; and ſhe had 
195 accuſtomed thoſe whom ſhe admitted to talk to her 
on ſuch ſubjects, to hide neither the weakneſs. af 
the. one fide, nor the ſtrength of the other from 
her. When ſhe delivered her own judgment, 
which ſhe generally. avoided to do, unleſs there 
was ſome neceſſity for it, ſhe did it with that mo- 
deſty, as well ag g neſs, that it ſhewed the forge 
as well as the 1955 of her mind. 
Next to the beſt ſubjects, ſhe beſtowed moſt of 
her time on books of hiſtory, chiefly of the latter 
| Ages, particularly thoſe of her own kingdoms, as 
being the moſt proper to give her uſeful inſtrue - 
tion. Lively books, where wit and reaſon gave 
the mind a tru entertainment, had much of her 
time. She was A good judge as well as a great 
loyer of poetry: ſhe loved it beſt when it dwelt 
on the beſt ſubjects. Se tender ſhe was of poetry, 
though much more of virtue, that ſhe had a par- 
ticular concern in the defilement, or rather the 
proſtitution of the muſes among us. She made 
ſome ſteps to the underſtanding philoſophy and 
mathematicks, bat ſhe ſtopped ſoon ; only ſhe went 
far in natural hiſtory and perſpective, as ſhe was 
Bags exact in geography. She thought ſublime 
ie e 
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w el e Niembty . 
things were too high flights for the ſex ; which ſhe 
. oft "talked of with a liberty that was very lively : 
Ba he might well be familiar with it, after ihe 
kl given ſo effectual a demonſtration of the im- 
ptovements it was capable of. Upon the whole 
miteer, ſhe ſtudied and read more than could be 
Tmagined by any, who had not known how many 
of her hours were ſpent in her cloſet. She would 
Have made a much greater progreſs, if the frequent 
veturns of ill humours on her eyes, had not forced 
Ver to ſpare them. Her very diverſions gave 
indications of a mind that was truly” great : ſhe 
bad no reliſh for thoſe lazy ones, that are the too 
common'conſumers of moſt peoples time, and that 
make as great waſtes on their minds, as they do 
on their fortunes. If ſhe uſed them ſometimes, 
The made it viſible, it was only in compliance with 
forms ; "becauſe ſhe was unwilling to offend others 
wich too harſh a ſeverity ; ſhe gave her minutes 
of leifure with the greateſt willingneſs to archi- 
tecture'and gardenage. She had a riches of inven-- 
tion,” with a happineſs of contrivance, that had 
_ airs in it that were freer and nobler than what 
was more ſtiff, though it might be more regular: 
me knew that this drew an expence after it; ſhe 
had no other inclinations beſides this, to any diver- 
ons that were expenceful; and ſince this employed 
many hands, ſhe was pleaſed to ſay, that ſhe 
&-hoped it would be forgiven her.“ Vet ſhe was 
0 when e . ano of the Purge 
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* the, late ag MARY "TY 37 
When her eyes were endangered by reading too 
much, the found out the amuſement of work z; 
and i in all thoſe hours that were not given to bet- 
ter employments, ſhe wrought with her own hands, 


"and. that ſometimes with ſo conſtant a diligence, 
25 if ſhe had been to earn her bread by it. It was 
a new thing, and looked like a ſight, to ſee a queen 
work ſo many hours a day. She looked on 
& idleneſs as the great corrupter of human naturgz 
< and believed that if the mind had no employ» 
« ment given it, it would create ſome of the worſt 
e fort to itſelf : and ſhe thought that any thing 
< that might amuſe and divert, without leaving 
re a dreg and ill impreflion behind it, ought to fill 
< up thoſe vacant hayrs, that were not claimed;by 
« devotion or buſineſs. ” Her example ſoon wrought 
on, not only thoſe that belonged to her, but 
the whole town to follow it : ſo that it was become 
as much the faſhion to work, as it had been for- 
merly to be idle. In this, which ſeemed a nothing, 
and was turned by ſome to be the ſubje& of raillery, 
a greater ſtep was made than perhaps every one 
was aware of, to the. bettering of the age. While 
the diverted herſelf thus with work, ſhe took care 
to give an entertainment to her own mind, as well 
as to thoſe who were admitted to the honour of 
working with her: one was, appointed to read to 
the reſt; the choice was ſuited to the time of the 
day, and to the employment: ſome book or poct 
that was lively, as well as inſtructing“ Few of 
her ſex, not to ſay of her rank, gave ever leſs time 
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5 When reflections were made on this, before her, 
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Weg br ſeemed Teſs curious About it. Boe 
1 Ly which required more patience, were not 
up intirel. '# to'it. She read often, all the while 


er generally aloud; that thoſe who ſer- 
ved were nr her, might be the better for it: when | 


ſhe was indiſpoſed, another was called to do It >, 
all was intermixed with ſuch pleaſant reflections of 
her own, that the gloſs was often better liked than 
the text. An agreeable vivacity ſpread that inno- 
cent chearfulneſs among all about her, that whereas 
in moſt courts, the hours of ſtrict attendance are 
the heavieſt parts of the day, they were in hers the 
moſt delightful of all others. 1 5 
Fler chearfulneſs may be well nat innocent, 


for none was ever hurt by it: no natural defects, 
or real faults, true or falſe, were ever the ſubjects 


of her mirth: nor could ſhe bear it in others, N 
their, wit happened to glance that way. She 
thought it a cruel and barbarous thing, to be merry 
on other peoples coſt ; or, to make the misfortunes 


or follies of others, the matter of their diverſion. 


She ſcarce ever expreſſed a more intire ſotisfaction 
n any ſermon that ſhe had heard, than in our late 


primate”: s againſt evil ſpeaking. When ſhe thought 


ſome were guilty of it, ſhe would aſk them, if 


they had read that ſermon. This was underftood 
to be a reprimand, though in the ſofteſt manner. 


She had indeed one of the bleſſings of virtue, that 


does not always accompany it: for ſhe was as free 


from cenſures, as the was from deſerving them. 


{he 
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| the 66, 4 he arias thas, wholly. 10 the ne 
« neſs of God to her: for ſhe did not doubt. bur 
« that. many. fell under bard characters, that ger 

6e ſerved them as little. She gave it this further 4 
turn, that God knew her weakneſs, and that ; 
ee ſhe was not able to bear ſome imputations ; and 

* therefore he did not try her beyond her ſtrength.” 
In one. reſpect, the intended never to provoke cen 

| fure: the was conſcientiouſly tender of wounding 

others; and ſaid, © ſhe hoped God would ſtill 
« bleſs her in her own good name, 1 long as ſne 
4 was careful not to hurt others; but as the 
was exact in not wronging any other "while ſhe di- 
verted herſelf, ſo upon indifferent ſubjects ſhe had 
a ſpring of chearfulneſs in her, that was never to 
be exhauſted < it never run to ee e or forced 
mirth. 45 if Yo 
+4 mind that was fo exalted by nature, "Ind Was 
fo improved by induſtry, who was as much above 
all about her by her merit, as ſhe. was by her - 
condition, and that owed, thoſe peculiar advantages 
under God, chiefly to herſelf, for very little was 
added to her by others, had certainly a right t to in- 
dulgent cenſures, even though fhe had given oc- 
caſion to them. Much ought to have been forgiven 
to one that had deſerved ſo well; but this is per- 
haps. the firſt inſtanee that the world has. yet ſeen, - 
of one that had ſo much in her that deſerved to be 
valued and admired, without one ſingle defect or 
Wee d chat needed allowances to be Do hl it. 6 
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I have dwelt kitherto upon the ee general 
parts $ of her character; I go next to conſider what 
was more ſpecial. "Thoſe that deſerve to be moſt 
| efilarged + On, are the difpoſitions of her mind, both 

with relation to the impreſſions of religion, and the. 
campatſions of human nature. What ſhe was in- 
.wardly with relation to God, was only known to 
bim whom ſhe now ſees face to face. Thoſe with 
whom ſhe talked with more than ordinary freedom 
upon thoſe matters, ſaw on many occaſtons what 
an awful fenſe ſhe had of God, and of all things 
in which his, glory was concerned ; they ſaw with 
how exact a tenderneſs ſhe weighed every thing 
dy which the purity of her own conſcience was to 
be preſerved, unblemiſhed as well as unſpotted. 
In thoſe great ſteps of her later years, that carried 
4d ae which at firſt appearance ſeemed liable to 
cenſure, and that were the ſingle inſtances of her. 
whole life, that might be thought capable of hard 
conſtructions; ; ſhe weighed the reaſons ſhe went 
on with a caution and exactneſs that well became 
the importance of them; the biaſs lying ſtill againſt 
that, which to vulgar minds might ſeem to be 
her intereſt, She was convinced that the: public 
good of mankind, the preſervation of that religion, 
"which ſhe was aſſured was the only true one, and 
thoſe real extremities to which matters were driven, 
-ought to f uperſede all other conſiderations. She 
had generous notions of the liberty of human nature, 
and of the true ends of government; ſhe thought 


it was s defigned to make mankind. ſafe ang happy, 
and 


1 $ - 


ak not- to" raiſe the power of thoſe, into jwboſe 
hands it was committed, upon the ruins of prop 
and liberty. Nor could ſhe think that religion Was. 


; to. be delivered up to the humours of miſguided, 
princes, whoſe perſuaſion made them as cruel in 


5 peng on their ſubjekts che diétates of others, 
as they themſelves were implicit in ſubmitting to 
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| mem: yet after all, her inclinations lay ſo ſtrong 5 


to duty, that nature had put her under, that ſhe 
made a ſacrifice of herſelf in accepting that high. 


_ elevation, that perhaps was harder to her to bear, 
than if ſhe had been to be made a ſacrifice in the ſe. 


vereſt ſenſe. She ſaw that not only her own repu- 


tation might ſuffer by it, but that religion too 


was to look for. This was much more to her 
than all that crowns with their gaudy luſtre could 


might be concerned in thoſe reproaches that ſhe 


offer inſtead of it; but the ſaving of whole nations 


ſeemed to require it ; and that being the only viſible 


mean left to preſerve the proteſtant religion, not 

only here, but every where mw the Was wo, 
. determined to it. 

dhe was no enthuſiaſt ; ani yet ſhe could not 
avoid thinking, that ber being preſerved during 


her childhood in that flexibility of age and un- 
derſtanding, without ſo much as one ſingle at- . 
tempt made upon her, was to be aſcribed to a2 
ſpeeial providence watching over her: to that ſhe 1 
added, her being early delivered from the danger of 


all temptations, and the advantages ſhe had after- _ 
ye to employ much privacy in ſo large a courſe” 
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/  Sninnetiate” hand, and that the was "raiſed up to 
1 preſerve that religion which was then every where 

in its laſt agonies; yet when theſe and many other 


conſiderations, which the trad carefully attended to, 
determined her, nature Kill felt itſelf loaded: ſhe 


ore it with the outward appearances of ſatisfaction, 
Becauſe the thought it became her not to diſcourage 
others, or to give them an occaſion to believe that 
her uneaſineſs Was of another nature than truly it 
Was ; but in that whole matter ſnie put a conſtraint 
upon herſelf (upon her temper I mean, for no con- 
.chderationwhatfoever could have enduced her to have 
| forced fler conſcience,) that was more ſenfible and 
= violent to her, chan any thing that could have been 
: _ewiſhed her by the moſt TON * enn of all 
„ e e 
; 4 Oh, could any be enemies to en uuns l Fr 
A 1 5 0 ſo pure and ſo. angelical a mind l Could ſhe that 
1 eus the glory of her ſex, the darling of human na- 
ture, and the wonder of all that knew her, become 
5 the ſubje& of hatred or obloquy l 88 
HP A. nobler ſubject calls me from this det! to 
| -laok over the other parts of her character, upon 
this head of religion. Modeſty and humility co- 
= | 7 a great deal from cùmmon obſervation, indeed 
| All that was poſſible for her to conceal ;- but no 
clouds can quite darken the day; it caſts a light 
TE 4 e ven 
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Gen 1 it does not ſhine out. eee 
Frctneſs, not only to Public offices, but to her 
ſectar; retirements, was fo regular a thing, chat it 
Was never put off in the greateſt croud of buſineſs 
or little journeys; then, though the hour Was an- 
<ithgated, the duty was never neglected : the took _ 
care to be ſo early on thoſe occaſions, that ſhe 
might never either quite forget, or very muchſhorten 
that, upon which the reckoned that the blefling of 
the whole day turned. She obſerved:the Lord's day 
io religiouſly, that beſides her hours of retirement, 
nue was conſtantly thrice a day in the public wor- 
a hip of God; and for a great part of the your four 
times a day while ſhe lived beyond ſea. She was 
econſtant to her monthly communions, and retired 
"herſelf more than ordinary for ſome days before them. 


In them, as well as in all the other parts of the wor- 


"ſhip of God, an unexampled ſeriouſneſs appeared 
always in her, without one glance let out for ob- 
ſervation; and ſuch care was taken to hide the 
+more folemn elevations of her mind to God, that 
"theſe things ſtruck all thoſe who ſawy them, but 

- Had never ſeen any thing like them before.” This 

did ſpread a ſpirit of devotion among all that were 
about her, who could not ſee ſo much in her, with - 
out feeling ſome what to ariſe in themſelves; though 
"few could chain chemſelyes down to ſuch A fixed 

and ſteady application as they ſaw in her. No- 
thing in that was theatrical, nothing given to 
ew; every thing was ſincere, as my ar folenin, 

"and genuine as well as majeſticall. 
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| mons rey 4 Paul that as 
_ = eye —— from a good preacher, ſo 
. ne ſhewed no wearinels of an indifferent one: when 
=. ſhe, was aſked,..bow ſhe could be, ſo, attentive to 
_ ſame. ſermons that were far from being perfect, ſhe 
aganſwered, That ſhe thought it did not become 
per, by any part of her behaviour, to Kilccugage, 
3 << or ſeem to, diſlike one that was doing his beſt. 
JI ᷣzʒ;be hardeſt cenſure that ſhe paſt on the worſt, was 
dt ay nothing to their advantage; for ſhe never de- 
nied her commendations to any thing that deſerved 
them. dhe was not content to be devout herſelf; 
ſhe infuſed that temper into Mt that came near her; j 
N into thoſe whom ſhe took into her more im- 
mediate care, whom ſhe ſtudied to form with the 
derneſs, and watchfulneſs of a mother. Sbe 
arn d. them with her. inſtructions, as ſhe : over- 
came them with her kindneſs; never was miſtreſs 
both feared and loved fo entirely as ſhe was. She 
ſcattered books of inſtruction to all that were round 
ut her, and gave frequent orders that good | books 
bould be laid in the places of attendance, that ſuch 
" as waited, might not be condemned to idleneſs; but 
a might entertain themſelves uſefully, while che 
; were in cheif turns of ſervice. * 
p She had a tt ue regard to piety . ” ſaw 
* Ie in What form or party ſoever. Her judgment 
tied N55 to our union, but her charity was ex- 
tendec A. Toe liberty that ſome have taken 
to po great bodies of chriſtians, for ſome de- 
ects and eee were ſtrains that ſhe could 
4x" 8 Gb ET. 722 +» 0. | 
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fever aſſent to; nor indeed could ſhe well bear 
chem. She longed to ſee us in a cloſer conjunction 
wich all proteſtants abroad, and hoped we might 
 frengthen ourſelves at home, by uniting to us as 


things ever grieved her more, than that thoſe hopes 
ſeemed to languiſh, and that the proſpect of ſo de- 
ſired an union vaniſhed out of ſight. 
The raiſing the reputation and authority of 4 
cdergy, as the chief inſtrument for advancing reli- 
gion; was that to which ſhe intended to apply her 
utmoſt diligence. She knew that the only . true 
way to compaſs this, was to engage them to be 
exemplary in: their lives, and eminent in their la- 
bours; to watch over their flocks, and 9 
them by good preaching and diligent catechiſing. 
She was reſolved to have the whole nation under- 
ſtand, that by theſe ways, and by theſe only, di- 
vines were to be recommended to favour and pre- 
ferment. She made it viſible, that the ſteps were 
to be made by merit, and not by friendſhip. and 
 Importunity, Solicitations and aſpirings were prac- 
ices that affected her deeply; becauſe ſhe ſaw the 
uſe that was made of them by malicious obſervers; 


who concluded from thence, that we run to our 


profeſſion as to a trade, for the ſake of the gains 
and honours that we might find in it, and not to 
fave” ſouls, or to edify the church. Every inſtance 
of this kind gave her a ſenſible wound, becauſe it 
hardened bad men in the contempt of religion. She 
e charged thoſe, whom ſhe truſted moſt in 
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müny as could be brought within our body. Few 
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fuck matters, to look out for Ss belt wen; and 
the beſt preachers, that they might be made known 
to her. She was under a real anxiety when church- 1 
preferments, eſpecially the more eminent ones, were 
to be diſpoſed of. She reckoned that that was one 
of the main parts of her care; for which a parti- 
cular account was to be given to that God, from 
whom her authority was derived, and to whom ſhe 
had devoted it. When the apprehended that 
friendſhip might give à biaſs to thoſe whom ſhe al- 
Jowed to ſpeak to her om thoſe heals ; ſhe told 
them of it, with the authority that 3 her, 
. _ and that they well deſerved. She could deny the 
moſt earneſt folicitations, with 2 true firmneſs, 
when ſhe thought the perſon did not deſerve them; 

For that was ſuperior with her to all other con- 
ſiderations. But when ſhe denied things, the did 

it with fo much ſoftnefs, and upon fo good reaſon, 

- that ſuch as might be mortified by the repulſe, were 
yet forced to confeſs that ſhe. was in the right; 
even when, for the ſake of a friend, yy withed 
one had for once been in the wrong. 

It grieved her to hear how low and eee 

à great many of the churches of England were be⸗ 
come: which were ſunk into ſuch extreme poverty, 

that it was ſcarce poſſible, even by the help of a plu- 
rality, to find a ſubſiſtence in them. She had form- 
3 eld a great and noble deſign, to bring them all to a 

3 juſt ſtate of plenty, and to afford a due encourage 

HD ment; but pluralities and non-reſidence, when not 
enforced by real * were otherwiſe fo odious 


to 
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10 her, that ſhe reſolyed to throw ſuch. perpeti 
- diſgraces, upon them, as ſhould oblige all perſons t6 
let go..the hold that they, had got of the cures f 
fouls, over whom they did not watch, and, and 
whom they did not labour. rei 

In a full diſcourſe on this very ſubjeck the daß 
beide the fatal illneſs, overtook her; ſhe ſaid; 

<« ſhe had no great hope of mending matters; yet 
« ſhe was reſolved to go on, and never to ſuffer 
< herſelf to be diſcouraged, or to loſe heart : ſhe 
« would ſtill try what could be done, and perfue 
K* her deſign, how flow or inſenſible ſoever the 
4 progreſs might be.“ She had taken pains to 
form a true plan of the primitive conſtitutions ; 
and had reſolved to bring ours, as near it as could 
de; that ſo it might become more firm and-uſeful, 
bor attaining the great ends of religion. Neither 
the ſpirit of a party, nor of bigotry, lay at the 
bottom of all this. She did not project any part 
of it as an art of government, or an orgs og 
of power and dominion, 

Her ſcheme was thus laid; ſhe thought that the 
, chriſtian religion was revealed from heaven, to 


* 


make mankind happy here, as well as hereafter: 


155 and that as mankind and ſociety could not ſubſiſt 


without any religion at all, ſo alſo the corruption 
of chriſtianity bad made many nations the worſe 
rather than the better, for that ſhadow of it that 
was received among them. She thought that a 
i pious, | learned, io laborious. cdergy, uns Was the 
. Chief mean of bringing the world under the Powee 
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ef the. chriſtian religion; and that. the treating 
dir perſons with reſpect, was neceſſaty to procure 
"then credit in the diſcharge of their function. She 
. * Intended to carry on all this together, and not any 
part of it ſeparate from the reſt. If at any 


; time the knew. any thing i in thoſe who ſerved at - 


= the altar, that expoſed them to juſt cenſures, ſhe 
covered it all that could be from common obſerva- 
tion; but took care that the perſons- concerned 
mould be both  roundly ſpoke. to, and proceeded 
# againſt when ſofter methods did not ſucceed, or 
© that it ſeemed neceſſary that their puniſhment 
© ought to be made as public as their crimes were. 
* She would never ſuffer any to go away with a 
7 conceit, that a zeal for the ſervice of the crown, 
- could atone for other Faults ; or compound for the 
great duties of their function. This ſeemed to be 
f the ſetting the intereſts of religion after their own 5 
but ſhe was reſolved to "oh them a 1 ot 
ference. | N 
W fall FROG in- any 
| Uiſcourſe, that offered a probable mean of making 
us better, which was loſt by her. She would call 
| "upon ſome to turn that motion over and over again, 
till ſhe had formed her own thoughts concerning 
it. © The laſt thing that ſhe had ſettled with our 
late bleſſed primate, was a ſcheme. of ſuch rules, 
as our preſent circumſtances could bear, publiſhed 
ince by his majeſty ; Which was an earneſt of 
many. others that were to follow i in due time. It 
Was e an "ings! as well as a delightful 
thing, 


. 
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ung, to ſee” how well ſhe as ſuch mat- 
N and how much ſhe was ſet on promoting them. 


'2 She judged aright, that the true end of power 
N the beſt exerciſe of it, was to do good, and a 


make the world the better for it. She often. aid, ; 


trumat ſhe found nothing 1 in it to make it ſupportable, 
_ not to ſay pleaſant, beſides that: and ſhe wondered 

_ that the true pleaſure which accompanied it, did 
not engage princes to perſue it more effectually. 


Without this ſhe thought, that a private life, with 


moderate circumſtances, was the happier . as well 
as the ſafer ſtate. When reflections were once 


made before her, of the ſharpneſs of ſome biſto- 


rians, who had left heavy 1 imputations on the me- 
mory of ſome” princes; ſhe anſwered, © that if 


* thoſe princes were truly ſuch, as the hiſtorians 


- « repreſented them, they had well deſerved. "that 
& treatment; and others who tread their ſteps, 


3 might look for the ſame: for the truth Would 


— 


& be told at laſt, and that with the more acrimony 


of ſtile, for being ſo long reſtrained. It Was a 


. gentle ſuffering to be expoſed to the world. in 


their true colours, much below what others had 


<< ſuffered at their hands: ſhe thought that all fo- | 


2} or vergighs ought to read ſuch hiſtories, as Pro- 
„ copius; for how much ſoever he may have 
„ aggravated matters, and how unbecomingly 
ſoever he may have writ, yet by ſuch books they 


Fo. 


60 might ſee, what would be probably ſaid of them- 


<< ſelves, when all terrors and reſtraints ſhould fall | 


off with their lives.” She encouraged thoſe 


whom 


8 ande Memory of 
whibns ſhe admitted to frequent acceſs, to lay before 


bier all the occaſions of doing good that might, 


bur to their thoughts; and was always well 
pleaſed when new opportunities were offered to her, 
in which ſhe might exerciſe that which was the 
moſt valued of all her prerogatives. 80 deſirous ſhe 
uns to know both how to correct what might be 
amiſs, and to promote every good deſign, that ſhe 
not only allowed of great freedom, in bringing 
propoſitions of that kind to her, but ſne charged the 
conſciences of ſome, with a command to keep no- 
thing of that nature from her, which they thought 
me ought to know. Nor were ſuch motions ever 
- unacceptable to her; even when other circum- 
- Kances« me: it impoſſible for her to put them * 
execution. 

The — TLRR the manners of her people was 
one of her chief cares. If a greater progreſs was 


not made in this, according to the pious, wiſhes of 


ſome, who had good intentions, and much zeal, 
the true account of that ſlowneſs was this; ſhe had 


2 | often heard that the hypocriſy of the former times 


had brought on the atheiſm and impiety of the pre- 
ſent, and had fortified libertines in their prejudices; 
therefore ſhe reſolved to guard againft every thing 

chat might ſeem to revive that. She obſerved that 


Juoſiah was for the ſpace of four years engaged i in.a 


religious courſe of life, before he ſet himſelf to the 
\ reforming. of his people; ; that by the example he ſet 
them, he might gain ſo much credit in carrying on 
- that Ken, as might excuſe, as well as compen- 

i ſate 


& 
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ſate the Sade of beginning it. She zuaged that 
all people ought to be well poſſeſſed of their inten-/ 
tions in that matter: and ſhe feared, leſt in the 


diſjointed ſtate, in which our affairs have lain ſo 


long, the going on with that deſign might have 
the face of ſerving ſome other end eve, that ag 
pearance, for that will be popular, even when 
things are in a very corrupt ſtate. Therefore tho 
this was no ſooner moved to her, than ſne ſet it a 
going, yet finding few inſtruments to concur in i 
and ſeeing a violent oppoſition to thoſe that did, 
ſhe thought that her putting her whole ſtrength to 
it might be reſerved with great advantage to ano- 
ther time, in which our affairs ſhould have a calmer 
face, and, be brought to a more ſedate ſtate. She 
did hearken carefully after every thing that ſeemed 
to give ſome hope, that the next generation ſhould 
be better than the preſent, with a particular atten- 
tion. She heard of a ſpirit of devotion and piety, 
that was ſpreading, itſelf among the youth of this 
great city, with a true ſatisfaction ; ſhe enquired 
often and much about. it, and was glad to. hear it 
went on and prevailed. © She lamented that 
<< whereas the devotions of the church of Rome were 
s all ſhew, and made up of pomp and pageantry ; 
< that we were too bare and naked; and practiſed 
< not enough to entertain a ferious temper, or a 
© warm and an affectionate heart: we might have 
"4 light enough to direct, bur we wanna * to 
* aer an exalted devotion.” 1169 $11 
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Bang now given ſome inſtances of the temper 
of: her: mind; in that which concerned God and 
religion; I go in the next place to conſider her 
with relation to human nature. 

pPrincæs are raiſed ſo far above the reſt e 
that they do generally loſe fight of thoſe miſeries to 


Which the greater part is ſubject, It would diſturb 


that eaſe, in which they paſs away their hours 
_ tos much, to hear diſmal recitals of the calamities 
' of their people. How much ſoever they may be 
lifted up with the glorious title of the parents of 
their country, yet for the moſt part they know 
Attle of the preſſures their people lie under, and 
they ſeel them leſs. Our bleſſed queen Was be- 
come the delight of all that knew her, by the 
 obliging tenderneſs with which ſhe treated all thoſe 
ho eame near her: ſhe made the afflictions of the 
- unfortunate eaſier to them, by the ſhare that ſhe 
| bore of them, and the neceffities of the miſerable 
the more ſupportable, by the relief that ſhe gave 
them. -- She was tender of thoſe who deſerved her 
favor; and compaſſionate towards thoſe who 
wine her pity. It was eaſy for her to reward, 
or all forts of bounty flowed readily from her. But 
it was much harder for her to puniſh; except when 
the nature of the crime made mercy become a cru- 
_ ty, and then ſhe was inflexible, not only to im- 
portunity, but to 395 7 CRT of 1 own com- 
paſſronate heart; 2 2 

She was indeed happity kamed by nature, Which 
brought ſo ſoon that it prevented education. She 
Was 
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3 8 33 gentle, before ſhe was 3 
knowing that ſhe ought to be ſo. 2x; This grew up 
with her in the whole progreſs of childhood : ſhe 
might need inſtruction, but ſhe wanted no per- 
ſuaſion; ; and I have been often told that ſhe neter 
once, in the whole courſe of her education, gave 
any occaſion to reprove her: ſo, naturally did ſhe go 


into every thing that was good, often before ſhe 


knen, ite and always after ſhe once underſtood it. 


She was but growing out of childhood, When 
ä ſhe went among ſtrangers ; but ſhe went under the 


guard of ſo exact a conduct, and ſo much diſcre- 


tion ; ſhe expreſſed ſuch a gentleneſs, acceſs to her 


was ſo eaſy, and her deportment was ſo obliging 3 
her life was ſuch an example, and her charity was 
ſo free, that perhaps no age ever had ſuch an inſtance. 


Never was there ſuch an univerſal love and eſteem 


(one is tempted to ſeek for other words, if language 
| : did afford them) paid to any, as ſhe had from 


perſons of all ranks and conditions in the United 


Provinces. It was like tranſport and rapture : the- 
veneration was ſo profound, that how juſt ſoever 

it might be, it ſeemed rather exceſſive. Neither 
her foreign birth, nor regal extraction, neither the 
| diverſity of intereſts of opinions, nor her want of 
power and treaſure, (equal to her bounty) dimi- 
niſhed the reſpects that were offered her, even from 


a people, whoſe conſtitution gives them naturally a 


jealouſy of too great a merit in e Who ae at 
6 head of their government. 


id . 
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Tam afraid hit das too much on 44 juſtice 
hat was done her in theſe parts; or on that uni- 
mo ürning, with which her, dep 
them was followed: that ſeemed caltcespable or an 
addition, till now that there has appeared ſo black a 
oom of deſponding ſorrow ſpread atfionp, them all; 
 HCdeſpair and death ſeeming to dwell on every Ake, 
when the dreadful news flew over to them. 'Tam 
_ afraid, I fay, to dwell too much on this, leaſt it 
may ſeem to rept oach thoſe who owed her c 
1 A 
In her ner, ordinary things, how ung uber 
W he might be in them, mult be thrown into 
- "the heap. She was a gentle miſtreſs, a kind friend, 
(if this word is too Tow for her ſtate, it is not too 
lo for her bumilit y,) and above all ſhe was fo 
dender and ſo reſpectful a wife, that ſhe ſeemed to 
go beyond the perfecteſt ideas that wit or invention 
Th been able to riſe to. The loweſt condition 
of life, or the greateſt inequality of fortune, has 
.not-afforded ſo perfect a pattern. Tenderneſs and 
complacency ſeemed to ſtrive which. of them ſhould 
be the more eminent. She had no higher ſatis- 
faction in the proſpe&t of greatneſs, that was deſ- 
cending on her, than that it gave her an occaſion 
of making him a preſent worthy: of, himſelf. Nor 
had crowns. or thrones any charm in them, that 
was ſo pleaſant to her, as that they raiſed: him to 
n greatneſs, which he ſo well deſerved, and could 
*fo'well maintain. She was all. zeal and rapture, 
when any thing was to be ä that could either 
* express 
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+ — or ſhew reſpect to Mm. Sbe | 
| 6beyed with more pleaſure, than the moſt ambiti- 
ous could have when they command. This, ſubſecst 

is too hard to be well ſet out, and ſo it muſt n 
in general and larger expreſſions. r ee 
„Thoſe who ſerved her, can never give over 
wWuen they are relating the inſtances of her'gentle- 

neſs to them all. She was ſo ſoft when the gare 
her orders, and ſo careful of not putting too much 

upon them; ſo. tender of them in their ſickneſs 
and aMiQtions, ſo liberal on many different occa- 
fions, that as the inſtances are innumerable, ſo 
they have peculiarities i in them which ſhew that 
every thing in her was of a piece with the reſt. 

She ſhewed a ſenſibility at the death of thoſe: whom 
| The particularly valued; that perſons of ſo exalted 
a condition, do generally think may miſbecome 

them. The many tears that ſhe ſhed upon the 
death of our good primate, who got the ſtart af 

ber, a very few days, ſhewed how well ſhe under- 
ſtood his worth, and how much ſhe valued it. 

So careful ſhe Was of all that belonged to her, 

that when ſhe ſaw what her laſt ſickneſs was like 

to grow to, ſhe made thoſe, who had not yet gone 

through it, withdraw. She would ſuffer none to ſtay 
about her, when their attendance might endanger 
their own health; and yet ſhe was ſo tender of 
them, when they fell under that ſo juſtly dread- 
ful illneſs, that ſhe would not ſaffer them to be 
removed, though * mn to * 1 ory, 
| deer herſelf. 


- 


Her 


der —— to. 8 — — how wide 
n nern. ſhe inn 


Thoſe-generous entloliacs: and — Any — 
| ution of France ſent over hither, as well as 
70 the United Provinces, felt the tenderneſs as well 
as. the bounty of the welcome that ſhe gave them. 
The confuſions of Ireland drove ove? multitudes of 
- all-ranks, who fled hither for ſhelter, and were ſoon 
| zeduced to great ſtraights, from a ſtate of as great 
21 moſt of theſe were, by her means, both 

ſupported during their ſtay, and enabled to return 
home after that ſtorm was over: the largeneſs of 
the ſupplies that were given, and the. tender man- 
ner of giving them, made their exile both the 
_* ſhorter and the more tolerable : the miſerable among 
ourſelves, particularly . thoſe who. ſuffered by the 
. Jxcidents of war, found in her a relief that was 
 eabily come at, and was copiouſly furniſhed. She 
would never limit any from laying proper objects 
ot her charity in her way; nor confine that care 
4aithe;miniſters of the Almonry : ſhe encouraged 
Fonda * about her, or that had free acceſs to 
acquaint her with the neceſſities under 
| perſons: of true merit might languiſh ; and 
the was never. uneaſy at applications of that kind, 
der was her hand ever ſcanty, when the perſon 
s deſerving, or the extremity was pinching · 
She was regular and exact in this; ſhe found that 
| even a yes treaſure, though diſpenſed by a, hand | 
that 
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mands. Therefore ſhe took care to have a juſt 


account, both of the worth and of the neceſſities 
of thoſe who pretended; and ſhe ſhewed in this as 


much memory, and as much diligence, as if "ſhe 


had had no cares of a higher nature upon her. It 


ſeemed ſhe kept tables of journals ; for ſhe had a 
method in it, with which no body was ever ac- 


quainted, as far as I could learn. It was very rea- 
ſonable to believe, that ſhe n notes and ſet rules | 


to herſelf in this matte. 5 
But ſhe was fo exact to the rl of the aofpel//of 
mall it. with deep ſecreſy, that none knew 
| what, or to whom, ſhe gave, but thoſe whom the 
was forced to employ in it. When it was to fall 
on n perſons who had acceſs to her, her own hand 
was the conveyance; what went through other 
Hs was "charged on them with an in junction of 


ſecreſy 3 and ſhe herſelf was ſo far from ſpeaking 


of ſuch things, that when ſome perſons were öf- 
fered to her charity, who had been already 
named by others, and were relieved by herſelf,” ſhe 
would not let thoſe who ſpoke” to her, upon the 


of the notice that had been already taken of it; but 


either ſhe let the thing paſs in ſilence, or if the 
neceſſity was repreſented” as heavier than the had 


underſtood it to be, a new ſupply was given, r 
Tue pon Aer . 
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fame of their being in want, underftand any thing ; 


* 


2 FE IR 3 FUR mY 
But how good ſoever ſhe, was in herſelf, ſhecar- 

_ hielaibeavyload- upon her mind-: the deep ſenſe 
Wat ſhe had of the guilt and judgments that 
deemei ta be hanging over us, as no doubt it gave 
Berg many aiſlicting thoughts in the preſence. of 
God, ſo it broke often out in many. fad ſtrains to 
| thoſe to whom ſhe gave her thoughts a freer vent. 
The impieties and blaſphemies, the open contempt 

of religion, and the {corn of virtue, that the heard 
' exvriners of: the nation, gave her a ſecret. horror, and 


| offered ſo black a proſpect, that it filled her with 


— en CITI into much 
kent eſtabliſnment, ſeemed. from thence to think 
they had ſame right to be indulged in their licenci- 
ouſnels,, AF. APE: nee She often ſaid, 
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21 on any thing that muſt paſs through them? 

She longed to ſee a ſet of men of integrity and pro- 

Vbity of generous tempers and public ſpirits, in whole 
I bands dhe concerns of the crown and nation might 
be ſdodged, with reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs, and of a 

Mleſſing from above, upon their ſeryices, She had a quſt 
eſteem of all perſons as ſhe ſound them truly virtuous 
Gand religiaus 4 nor could any other conſiderations 
have agreat effect uron her, when theſe were want- 
ings She made a great difference between thoſe 
bst wers nerd. of hs principles of * 
210120 8 | * 


| _ <extinguiſhed,- no hope was left, nor foundation io 


 how- fatally ſoever they might be ſhut; up from ha- 
ving their due effect on them, and; thoſe: who. had 
quite thrown them off; where theſe were quite 


bulld upon: but where they remained, how feeble 
or unactive ſoever, there was a ſeed ſtill within them, 
that at ſome time or other, and upon ſome happy 
occaſion, might ſhoot and grow. Next to open 
impiety, the coldneſs, the want of heat and liſe in 
thoſe who pretended to religion, the deadneſs and 
_[diſ-union of the whole body of proteſtants, and the 
weakneſs, the humours and affectations, of ſome 
who ſeemed- to have good intentions, did very ſen- 
ſibiy affect her. She ſaid often, with feeling and 
cutting regret, e can ſuch dry bones live?” When 
ſhe heard what crying fins abounded in our fleets 
and armies, ſhe gave ſuch. direQions as ſeemed 
pftacticable, to thoſe who ſhe thought might in 
\ ſome meaſure correct them; and ſhe made ſome, in 
very eminent ſtations, underſtand, that nothing 
could both pleaſe, and even oblige her more, than 
that care ſhould be taken to ſtop thoſe growing dif- 
orders, and to reduce matters to the gravity: and 
ſobriety of former times. The laſt great project 
that her thoughts were working on, with relation 
to a noble and royal proviſion for maimed and de- 
"jad ſeamen, was particularly deſigned to be ſo 
"conſtituted, as to put them in a probable: way of 
ending their days in the fear of God. Every new 
mint that way, was entertained by her with a lively 
joy ſhe had ſome diſcourſe on that head the very day 
* E 2 before 
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diforedhe vas taken ill. It gave her Aa Glover. 

ern) to hear that Ireland was ſcarce got but of its 
miſeries g when it was returning to the levities, and 
even tothe abominations of former times: fre 
:pake of thoſe things like one that was tremblige 
and ſinking under the weight of them. She took 
particular methods eo be well informed of the ſtate 
e dur plantation; and of thofe colonies that we 
| "have | among infidels : but it was no ſmall grief to 
o hear that they were but too generally a re- 
Pronch to the religion by which they were named, 
(do net fay which they profeſſed, for many of 
them; ſeem ſcarce to profeſs it.) She gave à willing 
leut toi propoſition that was made for erecting 
_ 1Khools,; and the founding of a college among them. 
She! conſidered the whole ſcheme of it, and the en- 
dowment which was deſited for it. It was a noble 
ene; and was to riſe out of ſome branches of the 
| revenue, Which made it liable to objections: but 
ine tock cafe to conſider the whole thing ſo well, that 
1 verfelf anſwered all objections, and zepte 
"the matter with fo affectionate a concern, that ſhe 
prepared it for the king to ſettle it at his coming 
nber. She knew) how heartily he concurred in all 
deſigns of that nature, though other more preſſing 
Cares denied him the opportunities of conſidering 
__ them ſo much: (ſhe digeſted and prepared them for 
kim; and as ſhe knew how large a ſhare of zeal 
his majeſty had for good things, ſhe took care alſo 

to give him the largeſt ſhare of the honour of them. 
Le could any ching inflame her more, 5 
5 1 the 
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n dnn of ſetting religion forward, eſpecially 
Where there were hopes of working upon infidels; 
though after all, the. infidels at home ſeemed to be 
more incurable and deſperate than thoſe abroad. 
Her concern and her character was not limited 
to that which might ſeem to be her own immediate 
province, and was more eſpecially put under her 
care; the foreign churches had alſo a liberal 
ſhare. of i it. She was. not. - inſenkible of the kind- 
| neſs of the Dutch; ſhe remembered it always with 
a. grateful. tenderneſs, | and was heartily. touched 
with all their concerns. The refugees | of France 


were conſidered by her, as thoſe whom God had 
ſent to ſit ſafe under her ſhadow, and 'caſy through 


her favour. Thoſe ſcattered remnants of q our elder 
< bſter, that had been hunted out of their vallies, 
were again brought together by their majeſties 
means. It was the king's powerful interceſſion 


that reſtored them to their ſeats, as well as to their 


edicts. . And it was the queen's charity that form- 


ed them into bodies, and put them in the method 


of enjoying thoſe advantages, and of tranſmitting 
them down to the ſucceeding ages. She took care 
alſo of preſerving the little that was left of the 
Bohemian churches : ſhe had formed nurſeries of 


religion. i in ſome of the parts of Germany which 


were. exhauſted by war, and diſabled to carry on 
the education of their youth ; ; and to tranſmit. to 
the next _ the faith * e themſelves ere 
e 
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Sog das the tener of our bleſſed queen; theſe | 


8 "earneſts' of what we expected from Her; 
d 9 50 b Been z Tull return of the moſt proiifing 
XPE ation jons in any other; but in ber Lf Lede 


on 5 earneſts of what we looked for. as but 


Ie dawning « of her day; the miſts and ea roſe 
fo o thick upon it, the diſorders of war did fo obſtruct 
. great deſigns, that ber light was much in- 
Fen tercepted, it could not ſhine through : ſhe under- 
od well the decencies of thi ings ; they were 'betu- 
al in._their ſeaſons ; and they would not have had 
fo Bir an appearance, if they had come before the 
roper time, and the other circumſtances that might 
it them. She ſeemed to have many years before 
her; her youth \ was that Which added this particu- 
kar bäppinefs to all the other bleflings that we had 


in her, that we thought we were ſecure in a Tong 
— continuance of it. We flattered ourſelves with the 


Hopes of a reigh that ſhould have been laſting, 


"The hopes of that made us neither to doubt nor 


fear any thing elſe. What generous or abſtracted 


- e ſoever we may have in ſpeculstion, ſelf- 
Jove lies fo | near us, that after all we are chiefly 


concerned for our own times, We think we may 
more eaſily deliver over the concerns of the next 
age to thoſe who are to live in it. It ſeems to be 
the voice of nature that Hezekiah ſaid, © good is 


c the word of the Lord, that peace and truth. mal! 


1% He 5 in my days. * Theretdre when the Proſpect 


"of 4 fixed 1 happineſs goes farther than the reaſon- 


"able Proſpect | of our own continuance here, we 


7 


think 
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think we ourſelves are very ſafe, It is allo a de- 
15 lightful. thought to one, that confiders how, much 
Ep all things are out of jeint, and into what diſorder 
they have fallen, to hope that fo dexterous a hand 
was like to have ſo long a courſe of life before her, - 
for putting every thing again into proper methods, © 
and in regular channels; and that might have lived 
till the nation had put on another face, til} we had 
recoyered our antient virtue, as well as our much 
blaſted fame; till religion had been not only ſe 8 
cured, but raiſed to ſuch a degree, as to have ſhine 
ut from us through the whole earth, with a eng 
influence on all the foreign churches, as well as 
with a dreadful one towards the Roman church, (1 | 
mean not the dreadfulneſs of eruelty; that is her 
own character, which we ſtill leave entire to her, 
I mean the dazzling her with the brightneſs of vir- 
tue and religion among us) and till public liberty 
bad been ſettled upon a true baſis. I mean the 
authority of a well balanced and well conducted 
government; that ſhould have maintained property, 
and have aſſerted the generous principles of the free- 
dom of human nature; that ſhould have diſpenſed 
_ Juſtice, and rewarded virtue, with a gentle but 
ſteady hand, and have repreſſed the luxuriant pre- 
tenſions of thoſe who underſtand public liberty fo 


2 


ne as not to be able to 4 1 it 1 


1 r =: 62 at home. « or 3 i 
al prey to foreign conquerors. A corrupted ſtate : 
0 E 4 
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of:inankind-is well prepared to be a ſcene of ſlavery. 
Liberty cannot be maintained but by virtue, tem- 
perance, moderate deſires, and contented minde- 
and ſince thoſe are not to be attained to but by re- 
ligion, this is an unconteſted truth, chat iberty 
and religion live and die together. 93.4 neee yt: 
All this, and a deal more, both with ee 0 
ourſelves, and to all that are round about us, was 
that which we thought we had a right to expect 
from the continuance of ſuch a reign: we thought 
that God had formed her by ſo many peculiar 
characters, and conducted her by ſo many happy 
providences, that from all theſe we had ſome right 
to conclude, that it would be laſting. The appear- 
ances were of our ſide; for though ſhe tempered 


the chearfulneſs of youth with the gravity of age, 


and the ſeriouſneſs even of old age, yet youth ſtill 
ſmiled in her countenance with ſo freſh an air, 
that we. thought nature:had not gone half its way, 
and had yet a long career to run. So firm a health, 
ſo regular a courſe of life, and ſo calm a temper, 
that exactneſs of method, and punctualneſs of hours, 
ſeemed to add a further ſecurity to our hopes: nor 

did they * under the reign or age of a Ny | 
_ Elizabeth. \ : = 
We felt ſo 3 an Agence f roms hes ne 


28 Wh as by her government, that even under the 


terzor that her ſickneſs gave us, we flattered our- 


ſelves, with the hopes that God was only trying us, 


: to giye us a zuſter value of ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing, 


4 


that ſo ĩt might be reſtored: to us with: the more 
advantage, and an — endearment. We could 


2 not 
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not let ourſelves think, that ſo terrible a ſtroke- | 


was ſo near us. We, who but a few-days hefore,- 
had been fancying, what our childrens children 
were to ſer in her, were then driven to apprehend 
that our ſun was to ſet: before it had attained to 
its noon. Then under the darkneſs of that thick 
cloud, every one began to recollect what he had 
ſeen and obſerved in her: and though ſonie knew 
more than others, yet every one knew enough to 
ſtrike him with amazement and ſorrow. Then 
her whole admiuiſtration, as well as the privater 
parts of her life, was remembered: every one had 
ſomething to ſay, and all added to the common 
ſock, and increaſed. the general lamentation./: +> © 
It is true, a veil ought here to be drawn over 
that which is ſacred. The ſecrets. of government 
axe ſo; and muſt not break out, till the proper 
time comes of recording them, and of delivering 
them down to poſterity; and then we know what: 
a figure her hiſtory muſt make. But in this way, 
and under the due reſerves of ſpeaking of preſent 
things, ſomewhat: may be ventured on, without 
breaking in too far. Her punctualneſs to hours, 
her patience in audiences, her gentleneſs in 
commanding, her reſervedneſs in ſpeaking, her 
cautiqn. in pfomiſing, her ſoftneſs in finding 
falt, her, readineſs. , in rewarding, her diligence 
in ordering, her hearkening to all that was ſug- 


geſted, and the copious accounts that ſhe gave 


to him whom both God, and her own choice, had 
made her oracle, were every one of them , 
but all together they ſeem to look rather like the idea 


4 Is a> of 


expe — — any one — — yotin 
— ſuppoſed that her whole time muſt have 
gene 0 this. If many other things had been, 
omitted, it was that which muſt have been well 
allowed of; but that there might be a fulneſs of 
leiſure for every thing, the day was early begun; 
ſhe had many hours to ſpare, and nothing Was 
dane in haſte; no hurry nor impatience appeare 
Her devotions, both private and public, were 
not ſo much as ſhortened; and ſhe found time 
enough for keeping up the chearfulneſs of a court, 
ti Ins all perſons to her. She was not 
5 ſſeſſed by the greateſt cares, that ſhe 
HE nt Gnalleſt. Thoſe who are exact in little 
things, generally trifle in great ones; and thoſe 
who mind great things, think they have a right 
to neglect ſmaller ones: they think they ſhould 
rather be leſſened if they were too exact in them. 
But it was a new thing to ſee one, who never 
forgot things, which ſhe herſelf eſteemed data, 
and which ſhe managed with ſo becoming a grace, 
chat even in theſe ſhe perſerved her own character, 
vet to carry on the great concerns of government 
90 ſo firm a conduct, and ſuch an air of majeſty. 
If any thing was ever found in her, that might 
e fall too low, it was that her humility and 
madeſty did really depreſs her too much in her own 
eyes ; and that ſhe might too ſoon be made to think, 
chat the reaſons which were offered to her by others, 
Nn ber own. But even this was 
30 Hs my only 
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only in fuck matters, in which the want of :praczo 
tice might make that modeſt diſtruſt ſeem more+ 

reaſonuble: and when ſhe did ſee: nothing in that 
Which was befote her, in which conſcience hat 
ay ſhare; for whenſoever that appeared," ſhe” was” 
Saran atnorcdble; ” Lal 
* Heradinitiiſtration had a peculiar happineſs at- 
tending on it : we had reaſon to believe that it 
went the better with us upon her account. There 
was ſomewhat in herſelf that diſarmed many of 
Her enemies; ſuch of them as came near her, were 
ſoon Tonduered by her; while the dexterity and 
ſecreſy of her conduct, defeated the deſigns or 
thoſe who were reſtleſs and implacable. We 
ſeemed once to be much expoſed ; unproſperous 
accidents at fea gave our enemies the appearance 
of a triumph: they lay along our coaſts, and were 
nne time the maſters of our ſeas. But à ſecret 
ſeemed then to environ us: all the harm 
rey did us, in one inſtance of barbarity, 
that ſhewed what our general treatment might 
probably have been, if we had became a prey to 
them, did us little hurt: it ſeemed rather "fuffered 
by heaven, to unite us againſt them. The 
nation loſt no courage by it; their zeal was 
dhe more inflamed. This was her fitſt eſſay of 
government: but then ſhe, who upon ordinary 
_ *6ccaſfions was not out of countenance to owẽen a - 
leut that did not miſbecome her, did now; when a 
Viſible danger threatned her, ſhew a firmneſs of 
. a compoſedneſs of behaviour, that made | 
5 K. 3 the Ne 


thy * Seu cou aſhamed of them. 
„e covered the inward apprehenſions that 
pith ſuch an equality 05 een 
em. afraid of nothing, wh en e had reaſon 
tg fear the worſt that could happen. Sh Wass reſol- . 
ved, it things ſhould have gone to extremities, to 
baye, ventured herſelf, with, her people, and either to 
have preſerved. them, or to have periſhed with them. 
This was ſuch a beginning of the exerciſe of 


rayal, Power, as might for ever haue given her a 

Giguſt of it. She ſeemed, all the while ta poſſeſs 
her ſoul in patience; and to live in a conſtant. re- 
Ggnation. of. herſelf to the will of God, without 
any anxiety concerning events. : The happy news 
of a great victory, and of a greater preſervation of 
bis majeſty's ſacred perſon, from the ſureſt inſtru- 
ments of death, which ſeemed to be ſent with that 

direction, that it might ſhew the immediate watch- 
fulneis of providence about. him, . did; ſoon change 
the ſcene, and put another face on our aſfairs. 
She only ſeemed the leaſt changed; ſhe looked 
more chearful, but with the ſame tranquility: the 
appearances; of it had never left her. Nor was it 
a ſmall addition to her joy, that another perſon, 
for whom ſhe Rill retained . profound regards, Was 
alſo,preſerved.” She was a true Sabine in the caſe; 
and though the was no part of the cauſe of the 
war, yet ſhe. would willingly. have ſacrificed her 
own, life, to have preſerved either of thoſe that 
ſeemed to bet then in danger. She ſpoke. of. that 
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der à ſenſe of the goodneſs of God to her in it 
that it drew tears from her: and then the freely” 
cbffeſſed, “ that her heart had trembled, ndt Ws. 
ich! kom the apprehenſion of the danger, th . 
«ſhe herſelf * was in, as from the ſcene that was 
«then in action at the Boyne : God had heard her 
N Prayers, and ſhe bleſſed bim for it, with as ſen. 
<«fible'a Joy, as for 5 thing that tae ever'hap- 
«peed to her“ = s 
The next ſeaſon of der erster concluded 
the reduction of Ireland. The expectations of 
ſucceſs there, were once ſo much ſunk; that ft 
ſeemed that that iſland was to be yet, for another 
year; a field of blood, and a heap of aſhes. Ste 
laid the blame of this in 'a "great meaſure on the 
Heenciouſneſs and other diſorders that ſhe heard. 
had rather increaſed, than aBated' among them. A 
| ſudden turn came from à bold but neceſſary reſohit-" 
tion, that was executed as gallantly as it was 
generully undertaken. In the face of 42 great 
army, a handful of men paſſed a deep river, forced 
a town, and made the enemy to retire in haſte. 
poſterity will reckon this among the moſt figtal 
performances of war: an inftance that ſhewed tow 
far courage could go ; and what brave men, Well 
led on, could do?: A great victory followed à "few" 
days after: the ſucceſs of the action was at ſo long 
and ſo doubtful a ſtand, that there was juſt reaſon 
to believe, that pure hands lifted up to heaven, 
_ have great influence, and might have 92 
urn; from tliat time ſucceſs was Teſs. deubttel. 
Al was concluded with the happy reduction of the 


whole 


kat +2 


| — — een — — . — 
did. Our forces elſewhere, - both at ſea and 
— were Auth to be conſiderable, and ſo 


6 are wed minthods of — pale human 
. pectations, that nothing memorable happened 
6 any where, but only in n 
* nothing was expected. pets ; AIG 
. Minions again-ar be bete eee 
ned with a deſcent, and an invaſion; Which was 
conducted with that ſecreſy, that we were in dau- 
ger of being ſurpriſed by it, when our preparations 
at ſea were not finiſhed, and our force at land was 
not conſiderable. The ſtruggle was en 
been. ſormidable; 3 and there Was a par 
dence to be done to herſelf, — — 
was to have conducted it. Then we felt new 
-ptoofs:of the watchfulneſs of heaven, What comes 
immediately from cauſes that fall not under human 
gounſels, nor can be redreſſed by ſkill or fore, 
? may well be aſeribed to the ſpe talities of provi 
eee if nature. ſeems to go out 


* kerous weather, that — wired — 
"Moſt pore to their "deſigns, made the project 
_ le . en ann e 
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ed. after that, happily to us, and as ſatally to 
. While the ſame wind that ſtopped their 
fleets, Joined ours. It went not ont of that direc> 
tion, till it ended in one of the moſt glorious 
actions that ever England had; and then thoſe w 
were brought together to invade us, were forced 
to be the melancholy ſpectators of the deſtruction 
of the beſt part of that fleet, on which all their 
hope was built. In that, without detracting either 
from the gallantry of our men, or the conduct of 
our -admiral, it muſt be acknowledged that provi- 
dence had the largeſt ſhare: and if we may pre- 
ſume to enter into thoſe ſecrets, and to judge of 
dden cauſes of them, we may well conelude, 
that her piety and . Neue LONG not a 
little to it. I '$ 4 K {43 £163 4 
She bore ſucceſs with hel nes e that 
appeared when the ſky ſeemed to be more clouded. 
So firm a ſituation of mind as ſne had, ſeemed to be 
above the power of accidents of any. fort whatſu- 


. ever. Clouds returned again in another year of 


her adminiſtration; though not with a face that 
as quite ſo black. She thought God was angry 
with us ; and it was not enge ene 


| fairs ſhould Turner es ſome — intelrp- 
tions, than that ſo many bleſſings ſhould have 
attended upon us. She had a tender ſenſe of any 
thing that ee like a" pr monty ler her 
av 9 2 
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reſaolution was taken, which has inoe changed the 
| ſeene very: viſibly 2: it has not only aſſerted a domi- 
nion over thoſe ſeas which n er ee 


h —— ani th ible, nor the dem- 


= — nnn. that e 


a full calm upon her thoughts, after ſhe 1 
given. — free vent before God in prayer. N 
When ſad accidents came 2 
hand of heaven, particularly on the occaſion 
N loſs at ſea; ſhe ſaid, though there was no 
#:966ahion for complaint or anger upon theſe, yet 
| « there was a juſter cauſe of grief, ſince God's 
« band was to be ſeen ſo particularly in them.” 
etimes ſhe. feared there might be ſome ſecret 
-that:nugn lie at eee e all; but 
the. went ſoon off from that, and ſaid, <:where ſo 
much was viſtble, there was n of divina- 


dation concerning that which might be hidden 
9 — grew clearer; and in her more 
proſperous days, ſhe was never lifted up. A great 


but has for the preſent aſſumed a more extended 
empire; while we are maſters both of the ocean 


and che Mediterranean; and have our enemies 


— ——— to us. Ane kund coe 
defirucion r ho ruin of abvir- 
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poor and innocent inhabitants. 
With true 6 
. 


ies ot — tt: — Wh 44 he 
* Hhoped, that ſueh practices ſhould become ſo odi- 
| «ous, in all that ſhould begin them, and by their 
1 doing ſo force others to retaliate, that for the 
66 future they ſhould be for ever laid afide.” 
When her affairs had another face, ſhe grew 
un e; nor went ſhe off from her dependance 
upon God. In all the pleaſures of life, ſhe main 
tained a true indifference for the continuance of 
mem; and ſhe ſeemed to think of parting with 
them, in ſo eaſy'a manner, that it plainly appeared 
bow little they had got into her heart: ſhe had no 
occaſion for theſe thoughts, from any other prin- 
ciple; but 2 mere diſguſt of life, 0 the aſpiring 
to a better. She apprehended ſhe felt once or twice 
ſuch indiſpoſitions upon her, that ſhe concluded 
nature was working towards ſome great ſickneſs; 
ſo ſhe ſet herfelf to take full and broad views of 
death, that from thence ſhe 1 judge, how ſhe 
ſhould be able to encounter But ſhe felt ſo 
quiet an indifference upon that proſpect, leaning 
rather toward the deſire of a diſſolution, that the 
ſaid, though ſhe did not pray for death, yet the 
eould neither wiſh nor pray againſt it. She left 
: -that+befoere God, and referred herſelf intirely to 
es the diſpaſal of providence, If nenen 
dor death, yet ſhe did 1 4 _ | 


a » 3£ : T3: any unn 
2 o the maintained the, ſame. calm, 
Aden in dhe Ane ee, wh it, Here, darkneſs 
and horror fall upe for who can,lopk thro 
that ſcene ſo —— as ſhe went through. it-? 
1 know if 1 would write according to the rules of 
art, 1 ſhould draw a veil here, and leave the reader 
0 imagine that, which no pen can properly ex- 
preſs. Every thing muſt ſeem flat here, e 
ſubject that gives a flame too high, to be, either 
managed or deſcribed. But it is nature and not 
= art that governs, me. I Will therefore go {through 
what remains, though without the force. or fight 
"that it ſeems to command: 1 will do it, though 
but faiutly, with a feebleneſs ſuitable to the temper 
.of my own mind, without any anxious ſtudy t to 
3 , Wanage ſo poor a thing, as the credit of writing 
_ . Proportion to the ſublimity of the ſubject. Let 
| _the matter itſelf ſpeak ; that will have a force. that 

1 ill, ſupply. all defects. e 

„„Sbe only was calm, when all. was in 2 > ftorm 
abc ut. her; 4 the. diſmal ſighs of all that came. near 
ber, could not diſcompoſe her, She was Tiling 
0 faſt above mortality, that even he who was more 
3 o her than all the world beſides, and to all whoſe 
: thoughts ſhe had been upon every other oecaſion 
* intirely reſigned, could not now inſpire her with 
„ any deſires of returning back to life. Her mind 
| : leemed. to be diſ-entangling itſelf from her body, 
5 fo ſhe. roſe above that tenderneſs, that went 
es in her ee er earthly things what- 
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| Beer, It ſeemed all that was mortal was falling 
S ten that could give her no une: neſs, — 
cn "received the intimations of approaching 
With" Wiek a firnineſs that did neither bend ner 
boten under that which has made the ſtrongeſt 

minds to tremble, Then, when even the moſt artifi- 
Ettal grow ſincere, it appeared how eſtabliſhed a calm 
And how ſublime a piety poſſeſſe her. A ready 
willingneſs to be diſſolved, and an entire reſigha- 
| . tion to the will of God, did not forſake her one 
"minute, nor had any thing been left to be diſpatch- 
dy: in her laft hours. Her mind was in no hurry, 
but ſoft as the ſtill voice that ſeemed to be calling 
her ſoul away to the regions above. So that ſhe 
made her laſt ſteps with a ſtability and ſeriouſneſs, 
that how little ordinary ſoever they may be, were 


indeed the natural concluſions of ſuch a life as s ſhe | 
bed led. FARE 
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But how quiet ſoever ſhe was, the news of her 
danger ſtruck the whole nation, as well as the 
town, with ſo aſtoniſhing a terror, as if thunders 
. and earthquakes had been ſhaking both heaven and 
0 earth. Blackneſs then dwelt on every face; a 
: lent. confuſion of look, burſting out often into 

_ gears and ſighs, | was fo univerſal, "kd looked with 18 
5 0 ſolemn an air, that how much ſoever ſhe de- 
: Terved the affections of the nation, yet we never 
thought that ſhe poſſeſſed them ſo entirely, as ap- 
ae. thoſe days of ſorrow. It was a ſeaſot of 


reat Joy :- We were celebrating that Bleſſed Na- 


A d hat 7 gave us all life and the Hopes of à bfeffed 
| i os | TE immortality. 
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h the hope of a leſs formidable ficknefs,. e 
cad joy that was as high and univerſal as gur 
grief had been. We were eaſily enough brought 
to flatter ourſelves with the belief of that which 

was ſo much wiſhed. for. But this went ſoon. off; 
it was an ill- grounded joy, the clouds returned fo 
much the blacker, by reaſon of that miſtaken. in: 
teryal. ben all that prayed upon any account 
whatſoever, redoubled their feryour, and cried. out, 
2 {pare thy people, and give not thy heritage to re- 
. Fe - We prayed for ourſelves more than for 
N cried to God for her life and = 

— 4 rieft and people, tich and poor, all 
ranks and — joined in this litany, A univerſal 
groan was ecchoed to thoſe prayers through | our 
churches and ſtreets, We were afraid to aſk after 
that facred health; and yet we were impatient tq 
NOW. how. i it ſtood, It ſeemed our {ins cried louder 
iS our 00 ; Ld were heard, and. not the 


boy por in her mind the joys of a Ca ook ener 
A 23 the powers of religion giving her ſupports, 
which, e even the laſt agonies could not ſhake : her 
1t ſoſtnefs to all about her never left her. 
dat. was ingeed natural to her, but by it, all ſaw 
e that nothing cold * her mind out of its 


natural 
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natural ſituation and ufual m A ſew hours, 
| before the breathed her laſt, When he wh miniftred 
to her in the beſt things, had continued in a long 
attendance about her, ſhe was ſo free in her thoughts, 
that apprebending he might be weary, . ſhe com. 
manded him to fit down ; and repeated her orders 
till he obeyed them. A thing too mean in itſelf ta 
be mentioned, but that it ſkewed the'preſence of Her | 1 
mind, as well as the ſweetneſs of her temper. | | 
Prayer was then her conſtant exerciſe, as oft as ſhe | 
was awake; and ſo ſenſible was the refreſhment . 
that her Mind found in it, that ſhe thought it did 1 l 
her more good, and gave even her body more eaſe, 1 
than any thing that was done her. Nature ſunk | 
apace; ſhe reſolyed to furniſh herſelf with the great 
viaticum of chriſtians, the laſt proviſions for ber 4 
journey ; ſhe received the blefled ſacrament with 2 
deyotion that inflamed, as well as it melted all thoſe 
who ſaw it: after that great act of church- commu- 
nion was over, ſhe delivered herſelf up ſo entirely 
to meditation, that ſhe ſeemed ſcarce to mind any 
thing elſe. She was then upon the wing. Such 
was her peace in her latter end, that though the 
ſymptoms ſhewed that nature was much oppreſſed, 
yet ſhe ſcarce felt any uneaſineſs from it. It was 
only from what ſhe perceived was done to her, and | 
þ - ow intimations that were 8 her, chat 


. herſelf f to be ſick by any wing that the felt 
at heart. Her bearing ſo much ſickneſs with fo 


little emotion, was for ſome time imputed” to that 
F 7” undiſturbed 


aba dh o 

f urbed quiet kad rear 10 elle 
5 her foul: : but when the repeated it (6 often,” that 
de felt berſelf well inwardly, then it Wray 
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that there was a particular bleſſing in ſo eaſy a 
clufion of af life that had been led through a gre 
variety | of n with: a r W 
temper. eien 

The laft and hardeſt * 11 now to "be! ele 
eur imaginations, which muſt ſtill be full of the 
nobleſt and auguſteſt ideas of her, may be. apt to 
repreſent her to our thoughts as ſtill alive, with 
| all thoſe graces of majeſty and ſweetneſs that always 

mpanied her. But, alas l we are but too ſure, 
that all this i is the illuſion of fancy. She has left 
uF zithe is gone to thoſe bleſſed ſeats above, where 
even crowns and thrones are but ſmall matters, 
compared to that brighter glory, which, riſes far 
above the {plendour of es, eee, and 
coro nations. 

The meaſuring of ſo great A chinge; "a ſovaſt 
an advancement in its full latitude, as it is the pro- 
pereſt thought to mitigate our ſorrows, ſo. it ſeems 
to be too lively a one for us now, and above 
hat we are capable of in our preſent depreſſion. 
This may make us-conclude with a ſudden tranſport 
of joy, that ſhe is happy, unſpeakably happy, by 
the change; and has riſen much higher above what 
| "the herſelf was a little who enden ſne was chen 
I: Bur black and! FN e fil 1 3 1 

| feems to * us, and all things about us, with fo 
A | | thick 


„ be late Veen MARY. 8 
thick a miſt, that ſo bright a thought, as, that, of 
5 her preſent. glory cannot break through it. File 
#K are perſuaded of her happineſs, and that Me 
as plied infinitely: by. the change, yet felt. love is 
We) ſtrong, | and ſenſe makes ſo powerful an im pref⸗ 
Ron, that when we conſider what we have lol in 
ing her, we fink under our burthren; * dif- 
pintted, as if our life and joy were gone wich her, 
as If black night and laſting winter had chilled al 
dur blood, arid damped all our powers. wil 9 
8 16 maß ſeem a needleſs ſeverity to aggravate al | 
lis, as if we were not loaded enough already; 
boy that a further black ſcene muſt be opened, and 
that we muſt be filled with the gloomy proſpect of 
that which we may but too juſtly and too reafon- 
ably look for. God ſeems to be making a way for 
Bis anger; and to be removing that interpoſition : | 
which we have reaſon to believe did effectuaſiy oY 
"top thoſe miſeries, for which we may well fear at 9 
we are more than ripe. | = 
We are not quite abandoned ; God Jabs Kill 1 
este de him to us, by whoſe means only, conſider- 1 
ing our preſent circumſtances, we can hope either | 
"to be ſafe or happy. That duty and reſpect which 
was before divided, does now center all in him. 
All chat we payed her, does now devolve to him, by 
a title that becomes fo much the juſter, becauſe we 
have all ſeen (I wiſh we may not feel it) how deep 
à wound this made on him, whoſe mind has appeared 
hitherto invulnerable, and where firmneſs ſeemed 
0 > SIE the Aae ee e is. Ty but na- 
e nor! + © etch 
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; 4uril-that he 'who knew ber beſt, ſhould value * | 
molt. The beſt tribute that we can offer td the 
| Whev of our bleſſed queen, is to double our duty, 
and our zeal to him, whom the ved fo intirely, 
Aud in Whom her is ſtill fo freſh, that tho 
Jior vut own fakes we muſt be concerned to ſee it fink 
m0 deep; yet for his ſake, we cannot but be pleaſed 
to fee how) much his. character riſes, by the juſt 
| acknowledgments he pays her, and by that deep 
affliction for her loſs, which has ghnoft overwhelm- 
ed a mind, that had kept its ground i in the Hardeſt 
Kocks of fortune, but loſt it here, 
If out apprthenfivns of his facred life, grow now 


wore tendet, and we feel more ſenſibly than for- 


_ "merly, that it is he who makes us - ſafe at home, 
| is well as great abroad ; if we de now fee, what is 
chat interpoſirion Kar 5s now left, and that keeps 
off mifery and deſtruction from breaking in upon us, 
2 'the fea to fwallow us up; if chat life itſelf is 
ſo often expoſed, that this creates a new cloud 
upon our minds, gloomy and black, as if charged 
Wich form and thunder ; if all this gives us a me- 
-lancholy proſpect, we know that nothing can divert 
or Ulllipate It, but our turning from our ſins, which 
_ lay us ſo naked, which have brought one ſevere 
| firoke already upon us, and by which God may be 
rar provoked to viſit us again. Another 
wh ter Cece AT us. N. ac 8 
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Thi mess MARY: N 
de we as well as the -uſefuleſt way of las. * 
nine: this loſs, is, after that we haue given 
ſome what to nature, and have let ate 2 
free courſe, then to recollect our thoughts, ant 
to ſtudy to ĩmitate thoſe virtues and e 
which we admired in her; and for which het me- 
mory muſt be ever precious among us: precious, 
as ointment poured forth, ever ſavory and fragrant. 
Her death has indeed ſpread a mehing tender 
neſs, and a flowing ſorrow over the whole nation, 1 
beyond any thing we ever ſaw; which does in | 
ſome meaſure beat a proportion to the juſt e e * 
of it: how diſmal ſoever this may loak, yet it 
ſome ſatisfaction to ſee that juſt reſpects are paid 5 
memory, and that our mournings are as deep as 
they are univerſal. They have broke out in the 
ſolemneſt as well as in the decenteſt manner: thoſe 
auguſt bodies that repreſent the whole, began 
them; and from them they have gone round the 
nation, in genuine and native ſtrains, free and not 
emendicated, But if this ſhould have its chief and beſt 
effect, to drive the impreſſions of religion, and the 
terrors of God, deeper into us, then we may hope 
that this fatal ſtroke, as terrible and threatning as 
it now looks, might produce great and even happy 0 
effects: ſo different may events be, from the 
cauſes, or at leaſt from the occaſions of them. 
How lowering ſoever the ſky may now ſeem, a 
general repentance, and a ſincere reformation of 
manners, would ſoon give it another face: it 


would break through thofe clouds that ſeem now 
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to be big, and even ready to burſt. If this is too 
__50-be exported, yet if there were but a few, 


might procure to us a lengthening out of our tran- 
quility, and a mitigation of our miſeries, and that, 


though they were fixed on us by irreverſible de- 


.crees. A number of true mourners might hope at 


leaſt to ſtop their courſe, till they themſelves ſhould 
die in peace; or they might look for a milder fate, 
„ eee ee e eee 
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Mark the perfedr and behold the upright, fo their 
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